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ENGL E-OD UCT LO IN, 


My DEAREST MOTHER, 

I daresay you will be very much surprised when you 
hear that I have tried to write an account of our life and riding 
expeditions in Cyprus. I have been tempted to do so by the 
fact that the island is still such an unexplored country, and that 
so very few English people have travelled over all the districts. 

Most visitors go from Larnaca to Nicosia, from there, per- 
haps, to Famagusta, and think they have seen all the most 
important parts of Cyprus. These are certainly the three 
largest towns; but they are situated in or bordering on the 
Messarian Plain, which is now-a-days a tract of the most dreary, 
desolate, barren-looking land that ever was seen. I can quite 
understand travellers who have seen no more, speaking as 
they do of Cyprus; for I must confess my first feeling was one 
of dismay, when, on leaving Larnaca, I saw before me an 
immense and seemingly endless space of grey sand, and low 
brown hillocks covered with stunted bushes and bulbous 
squills. But on our second day’s journey, as we reached the 


northern range of mountains, and found ourselves amidst the 
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myrtle and fir-trees, and saw down the valley-sides winding 
lanes of pink oleander bordering the rushing torrents, Ivtelt 
I was getting to that Cyprus, which, as a child, history and 
geography had taught me to consider so rich and beautiful. 

As we reached the end of the pass, and looked down on the 
land stretching from east to west, along the northern coast, the 
transformation seemed like a scene from fairyland. I had been 
a little prepared for the excessive verdure by admiring the 
country as we proceeded, but I never imagined anything so 
beautiful as the view before me. The whole country was as 
green as Richmond Park, and studded thickly with trees, while 
the ground was carpeted with cyclamen, anemones, and violets. 
The blue Mediterranean stretched before us, dotted with sails ; 
and beyond it, the snow-capped Taurus Mountains, along the 
Asia Minor coast, making you think that only a lake a few 
miles broad separated you from the opposite shore.* 

I have described all this in my book, and will only say now, 
that it is not only Kyrenia that is 50 beautiful, but also the 
Karpass and Limassol districts, and all the eastern Troidos 
range; while there are little oases of fertility and luxuriant 
foliage and plants, such as Varosshia, Kythrea, Kolossi, Lefka, 
etc., that are unequalled in the whole of Europe. Never have 
I seen orange-blossoms like those which in the gardens here 
perfume the country for miles round. Never have I seen the 
almond-blossoms so thick, for my little dog would often quite 


disappear in a bed of their fallen leaves; whilst the double 





* The distance is in reality between forty and forty-five miles, though seemingly 


much less. 
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Neapolitan violets are far larger and sweeter than those of 
Naples, or along the Riviera, and grow in such profusion, that 
all sorts of sweets, preserves, essences, and distilled waters are 
made from them. 

I have been here a year now, and have experienced the 
spring, summer, winter, and autumn climates. I have never 
felt it a day too hot all summer. But, then, our quaint Turk- 
ish house is a very cool one, and built almost over the sea. 
The greatest heat in our drawing-room has only reached 84° 
Fahrenheit ; it scarcely ever exceeded 82°. The nights are 
deliciously cool. We placed a tent on the flat mud-covered 
roof of our house, with the lower part, or curtain, well fastened 
up all round, and have slept in it every night since the begin- 
ing of June, and have always felt cold enough to be glad ofa 
blanket. You have no idea how charming it is to lie there, 
with the moon and the stars looking down on you through 
the opening, and watch the night birds flitting silently past, 
while the sea below makes a gentle ripple, to the music of 
which you soon fall asleep. x 

We have been bothered by no mosquitoes or sandflies; a 
fact, I think, owing to the almost imperceptible breeze which 
continually blows over the sea from the opposite mountains. 
The sea-bathing, morning and evening, has helped to keep 
us well, and the water here seems peculiarly bracing and 
strengthening. 

In the winter the climate was perfect: the storms of rain 
we read of in the papers were perfect inventions. There was 


only one hurricane here last year, and that was in September, 
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before I came out. The Cyprus rains, so far as my experience 
goes, are delicious, refreshing showers like those of April and 
May in England, making the grass sprout, and the trees and 
flowers glisten with drops, and leaving a delightful freshness 
and sweetness over the land. I have tried later to describe 
the climate in a chapter on the subject; and will only add, 
that in winter it was most remarkable for the evenness of the 
temperature : no sudden changes from heat to cold, or wind to 
rain; always the sun shining brightly; slight frost sometimes 
in the morning; gentle soft winds and refreshing showers, 
though occasionally, during the night, a real down-pour would 
sometimes set in, only to cease with the appearance of the sun, 
and forcing one, as it were, to go out and enjoy the freshness 
and fragrance around. In spring we had the lovely flowers, in 
summer the sea-bathing ; and now, are revelling in the finest 
fruits of the earth. 

I have never felt so strong or in such buoyant health in my 
life. All this winter I have not coughed once, nor have I had any 
attacks of rheumatism or neuralgia; and I have grown so strong 
that I can ride, and swim, and walk nearly as well as Andrew. 
Fever is unknown in this district this year. I have the doctor’s 
autnority for saying that he has not heard of one real case of 
fever yet, and all the peasants tell me the same. Larnaca and 
the plain towns have, of course, suffered a little, but nothing 
compared to last summer. I am perfectly convinced the fever 
was an epidemic all over the Mediterranean last year; and even 
here, the illness was greatly exaggerated. Every one knows 


how the Forty Second suffered—yet only two men died! A great 
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deal of what was written in the papers had its rise in party or 
political feeling, and, I must add, in great ignorance. Few, if 
one, of the correspondents took the trouble to go farther than 
Nicosia, and naturally only saw the most unfavoured part of 
the island. 

I have tried to explain all this in my book, and to relate 
truthfully and simply all I have actually seen and done. It 
would be no use my trying to write a very clever or learned 
work ; but I can relate my own honest experience, and tell 
what any one else can see, if they choose to follow my footsteps. 
I had no book of reference, not evena Murray; Cesnola’s being 
the only book I could hear of on Cyprus when I left England, 
though several have appeared since. I had no map, as the 
French one by M. Latrie, which is given to all the English 
officials, is worse than useless; so all that I have observed 
and learned is from my own inquiries and actual experience. 
Names, too, are very uncertainly spelt throughout the island, 
and I hardly suppose I shall have the chance to correct those 
T have sent. 

I have avoided political subjects, or saying anything about 
the island as a useful acquisition to the English Government ; 
for one thing because my husband is in an official position, 
and people might say I was betraying his opinions, and there- 
fore those of the Government he serves. That, however, would 
be utterly false, for he is too good a soldier ever to express 
in public strong opinions on any subject, and only does his 
best to act according to the law, dealing justice to heathen 


and Christian alike. I, myself, like the heathens, as some 
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people are audacious enough to call the Mahommedans, far 
better than the Cypriote Christians ; but this is only my own 
idea. 

I have consulted Andrew so little about this book, that it 
will be as great a novelty to him to see it in print as it will be 
to you. It is one of the pleasures I am looking forward to: to 
see his surprise when I put it into his hands for the first time. 
I hope to see many a charming smile rise on his face as I 
watch him cutting leaf after leaf, and I trust hopefully that 
nothing I have said will displease him, or any one else. 

I have written nothing about the island as a place of arms, 
or its adaptability as good anchorage-ground for a fleet; for I 
do not understand these subjects, and would only be repeating 
the words of others on this point. I reiterate, 1 have only tried 
to write zatwrally, and to describe places and scenes which will 
interest future travellers in Cyprus. 

I hope you will do all you can to tell friends about my 
book, and beg them to read about the sunny land, flowing 
with milk and honey, and offering every fruit of the earth. 
And now that a search after sunshine has become such a 
matter of interest to every one unable to pass a winter in 
England—tell them about Kyrenia, with its lovely sea and 
castle-crowned mountains; and assure them that not only 
one of the loveliest, but I may also say one of the healthiest 
spots in Europe, is still almost unexplored ground, and only 
waiting to be known to become one of the favourite winter 


resorts of the Mediterranean. 


I began this book when Andrew was made Assistant- 
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Commissioner of this place by Sir Garnet Wolseley, the late 
High Commissioner of the island, who has been succeeded 
by General Biddulph, C.B. The latter has the satisfaction 
of seeing Cyprus, under his government, growing healthier, 
happier, and richer day after day. Every one seems con- T 
tented and satisfied. There are no complaints of injustice 
or individual hardships made by Turk, Greek, or English 
officials ; and General Biddulph has certainly succeeded in 
gaining the love and esteem of all those who have come in 
contact with him personally, or who have had anything to do 
with his wise and considerate government. I cannot close my 
letter without telling you that Andrew has now been appointed * 
Commissioner of Kyrenia ; so the interest he takes in his dis- 
trict, and the eagerness with which he watches the increasing 
prosperity, is only in accordance with his greater responsibility 


and higher position. 


Ever, dearest Mother, 


Your loving daughter, 
ESME SCOTT-STEVENSON. 


Kyrenia, 


September 25th, 1879. 
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OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. 


CHAPTER |: 
LARNACA. 


Arrival at Larnaca— Anticipations of ‘‘roughing it’ — My diminutive companion 
“‘Souris’—My outfit—I dispense with a maid—‘‘A dear familiar voice ”—Wel- 
come account of my new home—I recognize an old acquaintance— No hetel— 
Reception at a Greek house—Female society in Cyprus—My boxes broken open 
—Officialism at the custom-house—The town and harbour—Variety of costumes 
—‘‘ The ship of the desert ’—Civilization v. picturesqueness—First night on shore; 
the sand-flies—‘‘ Don Pasquale ’—“‘ Birdcatcher’’—A ride in the dark—The wild 
dogs—The welcome dawn—Native curivsity—Twilight apparitions—The musical 
camel-bell. 

| LEFT Alexandria for Cyprus on the evening of the 28th 

of September, 1878, in one of the “Asia Minor” line of 
steamers. My only fellow-travellers—if a few French and 

Greek merchants visiting Larnaca in hope of doing business 

be excepted—were Mr. Hepworth Dixon and two officers of 

the Royal Engineers, Mr. Kitchener and Mr. Hippisley, sent 
out to survey the island by the Foreign Office. We sighted 

the mountains of Cyprus at four P.M. next day, and at two A.M. 

on the following morning got into the roadstead of Larnaca. 

I slept on deck all night, as the cabins were unbearably hot, 

and was awakened by the barking of many dogs, a sound I 


have got well accustomed to since. 
1 1 


2 SOUL Don 





As I waited for daylight to appear, my heart failed me for 
the first time. I began to realize what I was to undergo in 
Cyprus ; the roughing I would have to endure; no servants, 
no society, no roads fit to travel on, no luxuries, nor even 
towns wherein to buy necessaries ; and [ tried to think calmly 
how I would manage to live in a tent, now that I was actually 
going to make the experiment. I had felt so eager and excited 
to see the strange new country of which every one was talking, 
that I would listen to neither prayers from my relations nor 
remonstrances from my friends about the foolhardiness of the 
attempt to go there till things were a little more settled ; and 
the moment I received permission from my husband to join 
him, began preparations for the voyage, and within a week 
had started for Cyprus. I was alone, too, for I had left my 
little daughter in England. Yet to say that I was entirely so 
would not be fair to one faithful diminutive friend, a very 
constant companion during the past eight years, my Pome- 
ranian dog “Souris,” appropriately so named both for colour 
and size. 

IT had made inquiries before starting as to the style of cloth- 
ing most suitable for the island, and, amongst other things, 
laid in before I left London an unlimited supply of boots and 
shoes, some of the former made unusually high,—a very neces- 
sary provision against the numberless thistles and low thorny 
shrubs which at certain periods of the year, when the crops are 
gathered in, make walking more than unpleasant. I also got 
two grey cloth habits of light texture in addition to my park 


and hunting ones, which proved invaluable in my long rides 
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later, as were also two or three dozens of “ garden gloves,’ as 
they pull off and on so easily, and, unlike the finer kinds, are 
not destroyed by the reins. I also brought out two shady 
straw hats with wide brims, as it is most essential to one’s 
comfort in riding to have a protection to one’s eyes ; and more 
than this, I honestly confess I have a great objection to being 
sunburnt. As it proved, the glare from the baked earth and 
white rocks would soon have changed me to mahogany-colour 
had I not taken care never to expose myself unnecessarily to 
the sun. I should add that my husband generally carried in 
his saddle-bags a small round hat of the same material as my 
habits, which I put on in the early mornings and evenings, or 
for appearance’s sake when entering a larger town than usual. 
These precautions, with a waterproof ulster, greatly in- 
creased my.comfort during my stay in Cyprus. The want of 
an English maid, for I had left mine at home, I naturally felt 
very much at first; but in the end I was simply thankful to 
think I did not bring one with me. I quickly learned to do 
for myself, and the reflection now, of the burden that would 
have been thrown upon me to look after her welfare and to 
keep her in good humour, is something appalling. There 
would have been the serious difficulty, too, of journeying on 
horseback. Indeed, I am convinced that had she come, the 
only remedy would have been to have sent her back very 
shortly after her arrival. 
- Thinking over my position, and feeling very nervous, and 
more than a little frightened, I heard the welcome sound of 


my husband’s cheery voice alongside, asking if I was on board ; 
1—2 
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in another second he was standing beside me; and thus we 
met again after a separation of two months—for he left London 
to join his regiment soon after the troops had been sent to 
occupy the island. As we sat talking until my luggage should 
be collected, my fellow-passengers gathered round, all eager to 
hear from “one on the spot” what the place was like. My 
husband’s account was most favourable. The climate, he 
thought, was better than Malta; Kyrenia the most lovely 
place he had ever been in—lots of sport, and the inhabitants 
friendly and hospitable. On this good news my spirits rose at 
once, and I may say that from that time I have never known 
an hour’s unhappiness in connection with Cyprus. 

Whilst rowing for the shore, I was surprised to recognize a 
well-known face, from the “Nix Mangiare” steps at Malta, 
amongst our boatmen. On asking this old acquaintance how 
he fared in Larnaca, he seemed, strange to say for a Maltese, 
quite contented. He told me he got shillings now where he 
formerly received pennies ; that there was plenty to eat and 
to drink, but “plenty too little garlic!” 

As we quickly reached one of the numerous small landing- 
places, I noticed particularly the cafés all along the shore, with 
their balconies built on poles and extending to some consider- 
able distance over the sea. But of hotels or inns proper there 
are, or rather were at the time of my arrival, none, and my 
husband had had to procure me room in a Greek lady’s house. 

I entered a court filled with oranges and oleanders, and was 
taken up a very dilapidated staircase through long white- 


washed corridors into three cool airy rooms, with a few pieces 
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of old and rickety French furniture in them. My hostess then 
appeared, and received me with what seemed to be, and no 
doubt was, a most cordial welcome. But as she only spoke 
Greek, which I need not say was essentially Greek to me, I 
could only assure myself of the reality of my welcome from 
her manner. Quickly following her came a servant with a 
silver tray, with tumblers of cold water and glass vases filled 
with preserves, of which it was necessary that I should par- 
take, as it is the invariable custom to do so. The jam was a 
sort of peach jelly, and most delicious, Indeed, I afterwards 
discovered that the Cyprian housewives are famous for their 
sweets and preserves, I should add, for the benefit of those 
who do not appreciate these things, that though presented on 
the moment of crossing the threshold of a Turkish or Greek 
house, etiquette does not require one to take more than a 
mouthful of the preserves and a sip of the water. © 

It would be well to observe here, in connection with this 
my first visit to a native house, that Cypriote female society is 
made up of the wives of small merchants and official employes, 
clerks, and so forth; and that kind and hospitable as these ladies 
are, it is yet impossible to look upon them as a substitute for 
the society of one’s own sex at home. Habits of life and 
restricted intercourse cause their notions to be entirely diffe- 
rent to those of an English lady, as, in truth, might naturally 
be expected. 

We had hardly set foot in the house when the agent, who 
had been instructed by my husband to pass my things through 


the custom-house, came to us in a great state of mind. It 
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appeared that the English authorities there had refused to 
pass them until my boxes were thoroughly searched. This 
was extremely unfortunate. I had lost my keys, and was 
naturally anxious that the locks should not be forced. My 
husband, therefore, wrote off a polite note requesting that the 
trunks might be delivered to the agent, “as they only con- 
tained the personal effects of the wife of an officer stationed 
at Kyrenia.” 

One would have thought this should have been sufficient ; 
for everywhere else in English colonies, our luggage had always 
been passed without the least fuss or bother. But not so now. 
The agent returned much put out. “The authorities,” he said, 
“insisted on opening them.” So my husband had to go down, 
in the hottest part of the day, and wait nearly an hour, until 
those in power thought fit to break open my belongings, 

There must be, I suppose, some truth in the adage, “new 
brooms sweep clean,” for not only on this occasion, but often 
afterwards, we suffered great inconvenience and annoyance in 
the Larnaca Custom-House. Amongst its officials there is red 
tapeism enough to do credit to the most important office in 
Europe, whilst their conduct towards travellers is even more 
disobliging. On one occasion a box of mine was’ kept four 
months in the custom-house. Letters and memorials innume- 
rable were useless, and it was only ultimately recovered after 
sending two gentlemen and two agents to look after it. In 
addition to the duty, porterage, postage, and agency fees came 
to fifteen shillings ; and it had been detained so long that we 


lost the chance to get it round by sea to Kyrenia that winter. 
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In the end, after lying in the Club for three months, the cap-. 
tain of H.M.S. Humber kindly brought it to me. The cause 
of the delay was the want of any invoice; and it is scarcely 
credible that it actually took four months to make the intelli- 
gent authorities understand that, as the box contained home- 
made articles, and had come out in a man-of-war, it was not 
possible we could show either invoice or bill of lading. As 
the same thing happened again this spring, I have in despair 
begged my friends not to send me any more boxes to Cyprus, 
for it is not worth the trouble, in the hot weather,tto dispute 
with the custom-house authorities over them. I have but the 
sorry consolation to have heard the same complaints from 
almost every one who has travelled in Cyprus since the British 
occupation. 

When this small but disagreeable affair was settled, we paid 
a visit in the afternoon to the Commissioner, Colonel White, 
First Royals. He lives in a fine house on the Marina, a striking 
constrast to the tumble-down shanties beside it. He seemed 
to take great interest in his work and in the welfare of his 
people, and we were told that already he had made many 
improvements in the sanitary condition of the town. 

Fully to describe Larnaca would be to run the risk of telling 
not only a twice-told tale, but one that has been better told. 

I must content myself briefly to give my first impressions 
of this, which had a peculiar interest for me, as being, if Alex- 
andria be excepted, the first Eastern town I had seen. 

I have already named the balconied cafés, extending over 


the sea. With these are mixed in a long straggling fashion 
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stores of different descriptions. The place we landed at is one 
of many, but there is no attempt at a pier that could be pro- 
perly so described. In the town itself, it was so quaint to see 
the long narrow streets roofed over from house to house with 
matting, and so narrow that only a mule, or at most a camel, 
can pass through them; the one-storeyed little shops with their 
merchandise displayed on the floors and stretching occasionally 
into the road in front. Not less interesting were the mixture 
of races—from the Greek to the Ethiopian—and the ever-varied 
costumes of the natives, the tall stately dates, the bananas, and 
palm-trees ; the string of camels with their musical bells, with, 
in marked contrast, the occasional variation caused by the 
extraordinary roaring and moaning the animals made when 
being loaded. 

I had never seen a camel except at the Zoological Gardens, 
or at Mr. Jamrac’s, and I could hardly tear myself away from 
gazing at these huge monsters rearing their heads above me, 
or lying at my feet. Some of the Cyprus camels are remark- 
ably fine, and they are all very gentle. They are never known 
to bite, the people passing around and beside them with per- 
fect impunity. They carry enormous loads, between four and 
five hundred pounds being the usual burden, and they seem as 
sure-footed as a mule over the rocky paths. 

I never could understand how these interesting creatures do 
not fall lame or hurt their huge flat feet on the sharp stones 
whilst traversing the mountain passes. I had always been told 
that camels were meant for the sand and the desert, but can 


vouch for it that they go equally well over passes so jagged 
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and rough that we trembled while allowing our horses to follow 
in their footsteps. In Cyprus they are much used for the trans- 
port of sacks of corn, or any load too heavy for a mule to carry. 
Travellers also use them for baggage ; but the objection is the 
slowness of their progress. They never exceed three miles 
an hour, and it is most trying to arrive at the end of a journey 
and find one’s baggage will not be at hand for several hours. 
Another drawback is, that, as a rule, the camel-driver will not 
start without at least six camels. He is only paid at the rate 
of two shillings a day for each animal, and thinks it is not 
worth while to take a job unless they are all engaged. A camel 
feeds on almost anything: weeds, thistles, leaves ; any bit of 
dried shrub or grass; I was almost going to add—stones. 
Occasionally they get a little chopped straw or barley, but 
this only after a very hard day’s work. In fact, I believe 
their keep costs almost nothing. It was dreadful occasionally 
to see the sore backs from which a few of them suffered, and 
how painfully mangy some of the young ones were; but, as 
a rule, they are kindly treated. 
Larnaca has become-now almost Europeanized, and has lost 
‘much of its picturesqueness ; the streets are being paved, and 
the drains that formerly ran in the centre of every byway are 
closed over. Shops full of European goods have taken the 
place of the old bazaars; and one sees more people in English 
than Greek costume. All this may be much more civilized, 
but I cannot say it is more beautiful; and the more I travel, 
the more I see that beauty and civilization do not of necessity 


go hand in hand. 
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I have very serious reason to remember the first night I 
slept in Cyprus. I had noticed that my wooden bed had thick 
muslin curtains round it; but supposing them to be for orna- 
ment, I carefully folded and tied them up high above my head, 
and having opened the windows so as to let in plenty of fresh 
air, lay down and fell asleep. I was awakened by a stinging 
pain all over my arms, face, and neck, and discovered that I 
was literally being eaten alive by sand-flies. They got under 
the bed-clothes, and stung me all over. It was impossible 
to get rid of them; they became a positive torture. My 
husband tried fastening down the muslin curtains we had 
before scorned. But now it was too late: the little torments 
had got into the bed, and meant to stay there. I struggled 
against them for an hour, and at last got up and dressed, 
vowing that for the future I would not despise any of the 
customs of the natives, until, at least, I had given them a 
trial. 

The sand-flies in Cyprus during the summer and early 
autumn are a terrible plague. The net mosquito curtains used 
in most hot countries are no protection here, for the insects 
are so small they get easily through the holes. The only useful 
curtains are those made of the fine native muslin to’ be got in 
all the bazaars. We were so thankful when we heard our 
horses trampling underneath the windows, and readily deter- 
mined to set out at once for Nicosia. 

All my heavy luggage had been put on board the Raleigh, 
as Captain Bosanquet, who expected shortly to go round to 


‘Kyrenia, had kindly promised to take charge of it for me. 


“DON PASQUALE.” {] 





My light bags and wraps were packed on two mules, under 
the care of a mule-driver and “Don Pasquale.” 

The latter is a little Maltese stowaway that my husband 
had annexed on coming out here. He became an invaluable 
servant. Though small in stature, he had more sense than all 
our other domestics put together, and we trusted him with 
everything when we were absent on any expedition. His real 
name was Pascale, but my husband’s brother officers added 
the sobriquet of “Don,” from his rather peculiar “get-up.” 
This costume consisted of an old pair of hunting overalls 
and tops, with a regimental helmet, of my husband’s; and, 
as the latter stands over six feet and Pasquale barely four, 
the lad’s appearance, thus attired, was, as may be supposed, 
most comical, and caused him to be regarded by the natives 
with great curiosity. 

Pasquale’s highest ambition was to be considered a man. 
One day, on my asking him why he never went to play with 
the little boys in the village, he replied, with great dignity,— 
“Lady, I no play with one small, I go with the men!” 

It was very dark when we started; the white road barely 
discernible in front of us. I was riding a thorough-bred white 
Arab, which I had ridden for two winters in Malta. We 
called him “ Birdcatcher,” from a trick he had of always 
carrying his head very high in the air. He was one of the 
fastest walkers ever known, and very high-spirited, though 
gentle asa lamb. I rode through every village and over every 
mountain in Cyprus on his back; and I need not say it nearly 


broke my heart when ultimately he came to an untimely end. 
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It was very alarming, on our route, to meet the half-wild 
dogs, which would fly savagely at us from every corner we 
passed. Sometimes they would spring almost as high as my 
saddle; and as this naturally caused my horse to plunge 
about, I had great difficulty in holding my own little dog, 
which I had in my arms. My husband’s hunting crop was 
the only thing that kept them at a distance. Indeed, in one 
solitary spot he had to fire his pistol two or three times among 
them before they would take alarm. These poor homeless 
creatures are the scavengers of the towns, living on the dead 
carcases and offal lying about; and, as they have their uses 
in this way, the Cypriotes never think of destroying them ; 
consequently the suburbs of nearly all the towns swarm with 
hundreds of the half-starved animals. The belated traveller, 
as he approaches, is met by a chorus which is not only 
perfectly deafening for the time, but, being unmusical and 
unceasing, effectually rouses the inhabitants, and keeps them 
awake half the night. 

Freed of these tormentors, we are able to get on a little 
faster ; but the darkness and the many rough stones on the 
road prevented rapid progress. Just as the day began to 
dawn, and objects around became slightly visible, we reached 
a solitary tent, standing by the roadside, and were greeted by 
the welcome sound of an English voice offering us tea and 
refreshments, This place is about half-way between Larnaca 
and Nicosia, and, pending the building of a small inn, the 


proprietor had set up a tent, where every kind of drink was 


obtainable. 
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Pushing on, we found ourselves in the centre of a vast 
undulating plain, very black and barren, and utterly devoid 
of the smallest blade of grass. In the shadowy distance my 
husband pointed out to me a range of blue mountains, and told 
me that beyond this was my future home. 

I confess the road to Nicosia is very depressing,—not a 
tree or even a shrub to vary the landscape, nor was there a 
man or a human habitation to be seen. I thought it the most 
dreary, desolate country I had ever imagined. But, as the sun 
rose, the air became full of birds, warblers and fly-catchers ; 
and I began to discern flocks of many-coloured goats, and 
sheep with monstrous tails, accompanied by picturesque- 
looking shepherds, with coarsely-embroidered coats hanging 
from their shoulders, loose baggy trousers, and the high boots 
which all the peasants wear on account of the thorns and 
the snakes. 

I was the first English lady seen ii these parts; and for 
miles of our progress the men left their flocks and ran beside 
my horse, too astounded even to call out. 

I think it was the side-saddle that puzzled them most, and 
to discover how I managed to sit on in a crooked position. 
Their own women always ride man-fashion, and never do more 
than four or five miles in a day; so it is not to be wondered 
at that, when I arrived in any place for the first time, I and 
my equestrian belongings should be invariably objects of great 
curiosity. This inquisitiveness I tried my best to bear good- 


naturedly, though it must be confessed that, at times, I found 


it a great trial. 
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The road to Nicosia was not finished when I arrived in 
Cyprus, and the twenty-six miles seemed interminably long. 
The only variation was an occasional meeting with long strings 
of heavily-laden camels. These ships of the desert, with .their 
soft flat fleet, came upon one so silently and suddenly, that 
more than once I was quite startled by the apparition of a 
huge black object looming above me, and passing on, in the 
indistinct light, like a vast shadowy ghost. 

Some of them have small copper bells fastened round their 
necks. These, as I have remarked, have a most musical sound : 
and, later, I bought several as presents for friends in England. 
The shape is peculiar, square at the top, instead of conical 
like bells with us. 


CHAP TER ALI. 
NICOSIA. 


Appearance of the city—The gates—A labyrinth of streets—‘‘The Army and Navy 
Hotel”—A disappointment—Bare walls—We make a step towards civilization— 
I resolve to bear up—An unpleasant discovery—The streets of Nicosia—Utility of 
the ‘‘Bazaars”—Description of them—Politeness of the people—The Nubian— 
The Turk—‘' Aladdin”—The Turkish women—Their Greek sisters—The pic- 
turesque Greek—Cypriote jewellery—‘‘ Cyprus silk’—The cathedral—A Mussul- 
man’s carpet—Its sanctity and inhabitants—Beauty of some of them—Dine with 
Sir Garnet Wolseley—Success of my first ‘‘tent dinner party’—Seem to be 
amongst old friends—Reminiscences of Ashantee—Lord Gifford—Sir Anthony 
Home—“ The King ”’—Colonel Greaves—Lose our way in the dark—Barred out 
—Strenuous measures and scant thanks. 


BOUT eight o’clock a.m. a bend in the road brought us 
A in sight of the capital. I was delighted with the scene, 
which was as striking as it was unexpected. The city lay 
before us in the centre of a vast plain, bounded both on the 
south and north by high ranges of mountains, stretching to 
the sea east and west for sixty miles, as far as the eye could 
reach. 

The town is surrounded by a moat, with well-built ram- 
parts, and towering above them may be seen many a Turkish 
mosque and Christian church, with steeples, domes, and 
minarets of infinite variety. The graceful palms and date- 
trees, and the rich foliage around the larger houses, make a 


striking contrast to the glistening white of some of the build- 
15 
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ings. Here and there a red-tiled roof relieves the monotony 
of the flat mud roofs or the zinc covering of the Greek churches. 
There are four entrances to Nicosia: the Famagusta, the 
Larnaca, the Baffo, and the Kyrenia Gates, which are all 
closed at night by drawbridges, and guarded inside by zap- 
tichs, and at that time could not be passed without a special 
permission, although I understand this annoyance is done 
away with, it being only necessary now to summon the sentry. 

We rode through the Larnaca entrance, and, passing through 
a dark deep archway, found ourselves in a labyrinth of narrow 
ill-paved streets, the centre of them in the possession of dogs 
innumerable, suckling their young, and far too lazy to move out 
of our way. We first turned into a street where were many 
tanners busily at work, next down one full of dyers’ shops, 
with runnels of blue and crimson colours mingling in the drain 
at our feet. ‘Up again, we passed through a bazaar of copper- 
smiths and bellmakers, where the hammering and jangling 
were quite deafening, whilst a turn to the right brought us into 
the vegetable market, in which, on all sides, were huge melons 
and pumpkins, with piles of onions, figs, and grapes strewing 
the ground. The next turning brought us into the butchers’ 
street, amongst carcases of skinny beef, with goats and kids, 
some of them black with flies. A vista through this let us see 
the women’s market, the white-veiled figures squatted on the 
ground with piles of native cloth in front of them. 

Almost, if not quite, giddy with the constant winding and 
turning, and the crowds pressing around us, I was delighted 


when we suddenly stopped under a doorway with “ Army and 
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Navy Hotel” roughly painted above it. I sprang from my 
horse, took my little dog, which my husband had carried for 
the last few miles, and, full of anticipations of comfort, entered 
the house, But, oh! what a place, and what a disappointment! 
My heart sank within me. A greasy-looking individual, who 
spoke French, received us, and conducted us up some rickety 
steps into a long verandah, with several doors opening on to 
it. Through one of these we were ushered into a room per- 
fectly destitute of carpets or furniture, and upon my very 
naturally requesting to be shown a bed-room, our conductor, 
waving his hands towards the empty walls, complacently said, 
“Voila, madame.” 

It was clear that visitors were expected to bring their own 
beds and toilet requisites, and it required much persuasion, 
threats even, before we could get anything. Ultimately, with 
the aid of a Greek servant, our host brought in four boards, 
which, laid on two empty boxes, formed, with the aid ofa rug, 
a cotton quilt, and a bolster stuffed Cypriote fashion hard as 
wood, an impromptu bed. To this were added a table and 
two chairs of doubtful strength, but the most necessary article 
of all, a bath, was not to be had either for love or money. In 
fact, the landlord did not seem to have the least idea of the 
meaning of the word “bain.” 

Not to be beaten, we went downstairs to forage for ourselves, 
and finally found a large wooden bread-trough, in the shape 
of the meat-trays which butchers’ boys carry on their shoulders 

*in London. We probably would hardly have carried off the 


only article for making the household bread had we not been 
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greatly annoyed to arrive at a place professed to be an English 
hotel, and advertised as such, and to find it without even the 
simplest article of comfort. So, in spite of a frantic resistance 
my husband carried off the trough in triumph. The bribe of 
a shilling to the Greek boy secured us some pails of water 
and enabled us to feel we had made some progress towards 
civilization. 

This was my first experience of a Cyprus hotel: discourag- 
ing enough, it will be allowed. And it was perhaps but natural 
that whilst my husband went down to look after the horses, I 
should reflect rather despondently over it all. Nevertheless I 
felt that I was entering a new experience, and for some time 
to come would have to put up with many a hardship and have 
plenty of trials. I must bear my own part bravely. My 
husband, I knew, felt far more keenly than I did the roughing 
I was undergoing; and it would never do to put difficulties in 
his way, or to exhibit low spirits. : 

~ I thus schooled myself sufficiently to be able to restrain the 
feeling of horror and disgust that seized me when later, whilst 
lying on my wooden couch, I saw one, two, hundreds, thousands, 
myriads of black flat animals, known as “Norfolk Howards,” 
creeping up the walls. I watched their progress with a horrible 
fascination as they slowly followed each other to the ceiling, 
from which at any moment I expected them to come down on 
my head. All idea of sleep and rest was gone, so I got up, and 
amused myself watching how cleverly my husband groomed 
our poor tired horses. They had done forty-five miles the day 


before, and twenty-six on this morning, so deserved a rest. 
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After lunch, and pending the arrival of our baggage mules, 
we strolled into the town. The narrow streets are called 
“bazaars,” each being inhabited, as I had noticed, by members 
of the same handicraft. This is very convenient. You have 
only to ask for the bakers’ bazaar, the sweetmeat, the vegetable, 
or any other bazaar, and you are directed to a street where 
you will find a choice of shops containing all you want, without 
having to wander over the town in search of the best. 

The shops are very small, and, like the Larnaca ones, are 
open in front, the owner generally, if a Turk, squatted on his 
bit of carpet on the floor, smoking a narghili; if a Greek, 
gossiping outside on achair. The grass matting which ex- 
tends from roof to roof looks cool, and makes a delicious 
shade, even in the hottest part of the day. 

Our progress was slow, for not only did mules, donkeys, 
and camels block up the way, but I was followed by a crowd 
wherever I went. However, no one was the least rude, and 
they never actually mobbed me, for my husband took care 
they kept at a respectful distance. Whenever we stopped any- 
where, half a dozen chairs were at once handed to us, and we 
were begged to be seated. 

The natives amused me most. Some of them were the very 
blackest people I ever met ; so intensely black that I know of 
nothing to which to compare the colour of their skins. They 
were always dressed in the gaudiest and brightest hues— 
marvellous combinations of blues and greens, yellows and 
crimsons—which it must have severely taxed the invention of 


the manufacturer to produce. These men generally were the 
2—2 
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servants of the higher class of Turks. They serve without 
wages, receiving only a certain amount of oil and bread, and 
their clothes. 

This may be the foundation of Sir Charles Dilke’s statement 
that slavery is still extant in Cyprus. No doubt to all pur- 
poses they are slaves, for they never dream of leaving their 
masters, and go on in one service from father to son. But they 
invariably seemed well fed and clothed, and looked the most 
contented part of the population. Near them, and in marked 
contrast, would be seen dignified Turks in white turbans and 
long fur-lined robes (generally fox-skin) of charming soft hues, 
beautiful olive greens, shaded yellows and browns, such as 
would have delighted the eye of an artist. To me these people 
were. intensely interesting,—they recalled so vividly “The 
Arabian Nights,” and “Aladdin with his Wonderful Lamp,” 
those great delights of my childhood. 

Quite another individual, and not half so magnificent a 
creature as his primitive brother, is the Turk who affects 
European costume, the somewhat longer coat and the red fez 
being the difference from our own dress. Over the Turkish 

women I marvelled greatly, in their absurd French boots and 
long white sheet, which, shrouding them from head to foot, 
left visible only the single eye that peered so curiously at me 
as I passed. They looked like great white bundles, though 
hardly more ungraceful than the Greek women. ‘Fhe latter 
dress in European skirts of the fashion of twenty years ago, 
with much fullness round already abundant hips. Altogether 


the shapeless figures of the Greek women, with the unbecoming 
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way of arranging the hair with a hideous gauze handkerchief 
tied lightly round their heads, strikingly contrast with the pic- 
turesque-looking men. Asa rule the Greeks are not only tall 
and finely made, but have more or less a certain grace about 
them which, with their brigand costume, greatly enhances their 
appearance. Yet fierce as they are to look at, they are in | 
advance of any nation I have ever met for courtesy of manner. 
Altogether, the nationalities and costumes in Nicosia are 
quite as varied as in Alexandria, whilst the more Eastern 
appearance of the houses gives a greater interest to the streets. 
x Our first visit was paid to the silversmiths’ bazaar. We were 
disappointed to find the stocks of jewellery small. The shop- 
keepers boast no shelves or tables on which to display their 
wares, finished articles being wrapped in paper and kept in 
small wooden boxes. The workmanship is coarse, and the 
filagree not so finely done as-the Maltese; but the designs are 
less common, and the objects have a more solid look, 

I bought a pair of large silver clasps for a fur cloak, also a 
curious little round watch-case to hang to my belt. I was 
rather tempted by some of the gold necklets made for the 
peasants. They are meant to fit tight round the throat, and 

are ornamented with seed pearls. Nearly all the silver orna- 
ments are decorated with imitation stones; but in one shop I 
saw a most curious antique cross of rubies and turquoises, for 
which the owner wanted fifty pounds. There was a variety of 
Jerusalem, Greek, and Saint Andrew crosses; but my husband 


had bought far more ancient specimens at Beyrout on his way 


to Cyprus. 
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On our road to the silk bazaar, so famous for “ Cyprus silk,” 
we passed through that of the copper-workers, chiefly engaged 
in the manufacture of bells for goats, sheep, and camels. Some 
of these are, as I have said, most musical, the tone sweet and 
full. So much was I struck with them that I ordered a large 

one to be made of the best copper, which I intended to send 
to my mother to be used as a gong. 

Except in the colours, I was not at all struck with the 
Cyprus silk. The material is hard and thin like the Japanese, 
the groundwork yellow or creamy white, though varied by 
tastefully contrasted coloured stripes, and it must be allowed 
one meets occasionally with most artistic little bits. Unfor- 
tunately they are cut into lengths so short that, unless ordered 
before leaving the loom, they are of little use to foreigners. 
The Greeks generally use silk as handkerchiefs for the head, 
neck, or waist; and even when material for a dress is pur- 
chased, five or six yards is sufficient, as the skirts do not touch 
the ground, and the bodice is always either cloth or velvet. 

Except the bazaars, there is little to see in Nicosia. There 
are no objects of antiquarian interest; the ramparts and the 
church of Saint Sophia are the only remains of its ancient 
splendour. The latter, once the cathedral where the Lusignan _. 
kings were crowned, is now a Turkish mosque. On the marble 
floor some of the slabs over their graves are still extant ; but 
the floor itself is so covered with carpets for the faithful to 
pray upon, that unless the attendant be inclined to lift them, 
nothing is to be seen. On entering, we were handed shoes to 


slip on over our boots, as a Mussulman’s sacred carpet must 
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not be profaned by the dust of the street, whilst the sacred 
carpets themselves absolutely swarmed with fleas, as my white 
habit too plainly showed. Yet these carpets chiefly interested 
me. Whitewash and the gaudy scroll painting of the wood- 
work render the interior hideous ; but of the carpets, some are 
two hundred years old, with the original colours beautifully 
toned down; some from Smyrna, from Mackry, from Anatolia, 
and Karamania, and even from Persia; and every variety of 
size and shape. It gave me a good idea what to look out for 
later, when the Asia Minor boats arrived at Kyrenia. 

On our return to the hotel, we found an invitation from 
Lord Gifford, asking us to dine that evening with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. Sir Garnet, with his staff, had taken up quarters 
near a monastery about a mile from Nicosia. A small encamp- 
ment had been made on a little elevation, later called “Snake’s 
Hill,” from the number of the reptiles seen by the Engineers 
when erecting the huts on the spot. 

I rode out in my habit: it was too far to walk, and of course 
not a carriage of any kind was to be had in Cyprus. In fact, 
with the exception of a diligence started later, the only vehicle 
approaching such a thing in the island, was a two-wheeled 
go-cart that my husband brought with him from Malta; and 
this, as there is no road over the Kyrenia mountains, had to 
be shipped with our other things in the Ralezgh. 

We found Sir Garnet in a large hospital hut, not only 
famously ventilated, but most cool and comfortable, being 
lined with dark green felt like the Indian tents. He was sur- 


rounded by a brilliant and distinguished staff; but, except 
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himself, one and all seemed wofully disappointed with Cyprus. 
Even plucky Lord Gifford had no good word to say for it. 
Sir Garnet had not lost heart, and was as cheerful and genial 

as if in the midst of the London season. 

The dinner-table was prettily decorated with passion flowers 
and large sweet-scented jessamine, and I must say I thoroughly 
enjoyed my first dinner under canvas. Many of the gentle- 
men present were old friends of my husband’s, who had gone 
through the Ashantee War with him. Colonel Baker Russell, 
of the Thirteenth Hussars, who raised the famous “ Russell’s 
Regiment,” and is employed now as Military Secretary ; 
Colonel the Hon. J. Dormer, Quartermaster-General ; Major 
the Hon. H. Wood, of the Twelfth Lancers ; Colonel Henry 
Brackenbury, Chief Commandant of Police (he raised and 
organized in the most admirable manner the force of military 
police—Zaptiehs—now existing in the island); and Sir An- 
thony Home, V.C., the principal medical officer. Of the. 
latter my husband told me, “ He won his Victoria Cross for 
downright cold-blooded bravery, dressing the wounded after 
Lucknow with the bullets rattling round him like hail, and 
facing the deadly danger in the coolest and noblest manner.” 

Sir Garnet’s two aides-de-camp were also present: Major 
M‘Calmont, Seventh Hussars, sometimes called “The King,” 
and sometimes “ Baby,” but one of the best gentlemen-riders in 
England ; and Lord Gifford, who my husband looks upon as 
the bravest man he has ever known. — They knew each other 
well on the Gold Coast, and I think the appreciation is mutual. 


I must not omit Colonel Macquay, commanding the Royal 
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i¢ngineers, and brilliant clever Mr. Herbert, Sir Garnet’s private 
secretary ; nor should I omit Colonel Greaves, the chief of the 
staff, who became Administrator of the island when Sir Garnet 
went home, I think so much of Colonel Greaves, that I feel 
praise would be but presumption, so I only mention his name 
as one of the gentlemen present at my first “tent dinner party.” 
I think all these names and titles are correct, but as my pen is 
sure to go wrong when it gets amongst the D.A.A.G.’s and 
D.A.M.G.’s, the less I write about them the better. 

As Sir Garnet goes to bed early, we said “good bye” shortly 
after ten o’clock. It was then quite dark,—so much so that 
we could see scarcely a yard before us, and after groping our 
way, all at once found ourselves amongst the loose stones and 
jagged pieces of wood of a Moslem cemetery. The way’ out 
was more difficult to find than the way in, but ultimately we 
safely reached the Baffo Gate, alas! to find it closed against 
us for the night, for my husband had forgotten to have the 
guard warned of our return 

My husband hammered and kicked until, I regret to say, 
the varnish came off his boots, and shouted till he was hoarse, 
—all to no purpose. At length he took to shying stones at the 
only speck of light in the mass of masonry before us, pre- 
sumably a window, for it was too dark to distinguish anything. 
These had the desired effect. A few words of Turkish were 
heard. My husband called in reply, “ Gate—open—friend— 
English!” whilst continuing to shy the largest stones he could 
find. The woodwork was moved a few inches, when, quick as 


lightning, my husband shoved against it with all his strength, 
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and the gate flew back. But as we had been kept outside for 
nearly an hour, we were too ruffled even to vouchsafe a “good 


night” to the half-awakened guard. 


CRAPIER IL 
MY NEW HOME. 


£n route to Kyrenia—'‘The Black Watch”—A dreary road—The Agirda Pass— 

Exotics without price—A glorious view—The plain of Kyrenia—A charming sur- 

prise in store for me—My home under canvas—Pleasures of tent life—Cyprus 

and Malta; the climates compared—A Cypriote winter—Rarity of rain—A down- 

fall and a portmanteau chase—Szmoothness of the air—A home for the invalid— 

Life under canvas—A morning ramble—Breakfast—‘‘ Shades of evening "—‘‘ The 
champac ;” what is it ? 

T daylight next morning we started for Kyrenia. Ky- 

renia isa small town on the north coast of Cyprus. 

It has a fine fort, and possesses the only harbour at that end 

of the island. It is divided from Nicosia by a long range of 

mountains, beginning at Cape Kormakiti on the west, and 

ending with Cape Andreas on the east. These mountains, 

curiously irregular in outline, are remarkable for three fantastic 

peaks which divide the range, crowned by the remains of three 

fine ruined castles, 

I did not feel quite a stranger, although so far from home. 
My husband’s regiment, the “Black Watch,” was encamped 
on the other side of the hills; and my only brother is serving 
in the same regiment. 

On leaving the Kyrenia Gate for the encampment (little 


Souris not being forgotten, being held lightly under my right 
27 
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arm), we galloped across the plain for five miles, over soft, 
springy ground, until we came to the “hummocks,” a ridge 
of barren, volcanic-looking mounds, which stretch the whole 
length of the mountain chain. The pathway, only a few inches 
wide, so zigzags and winds aboyt as to make the distance 
over them quite three miles. How we hated these wearisome 
“hummocks” later! This is quite the most barren spot in 
Cyprus: nothing but clayey earth, with patches of salt oozing 
out from the rocks, and loose grey stones, the favourite haunt 
of many snakes. And even in the rainy season the “hum- 
mocks” never get green, or lose the white, baked look which 
makes the road through them so intolerable in summer. 

Another short gallop brought us to the foot of the dear, 
dear mountains I have grown to love so fondly since. We 
rode by the edge of a charming little wood of fir-trees, at the 
end of which nestles the village of Agirda, and from this the 
road is called the Agirda Pass. Then, as we ascended through 
a gorge, with high mountains on either side, over a rough and 
stony road, the scenery at every step became more and more 
beautiful. 

It is in no place grand or sublime, but the colouring, which 
is the chief beauty of Cyprus, began to show itself here. We 
were in the region of the myrtle, arbutus, almond, and scented 
oleanders, the olives and bright green firs, and the'compact 
carob-trees, giving a solidity to the lightness of the shrubs. 
I longed to stop and gather bunches of the flowers, which 
before I had only seen in greenhouses, and had not dared 


touch for fear of the gardener’s wrath. Throughout my sojourn 
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in Cyprus the flowers have been my delight,—a delight which 
began from that hour. I revelled in the sweet-smelling 
blossoms, the fragrant perfumes and gorgeous colours, and the 
hitherto unknown luxury of pulling as much and as many as 
I could, without the danger of leaving none for the morrow. 
There was, too, the delight of gathering only to throw away 
for a lovelier specimen ; whilst every walk I took revealed to 
me some new beauty or hidden botanic treasure. I used to 
return laden with bunches, and fill every basket and piece of 
glass or crockery I possessed with gigantic bouquets. | 

The sun was getting powerful, and I was beginning to feel 
a little tired, when, emerging from a tuft of young cedars, I 
found myself on the brow of the pass, looking down on the 
other side of the mountain. Oh, what a glorious country 
spread before me! What a wonderful transformation from 
the hideous Messarian Plain! The mountain-sides, sloping 
abruptly at first, but covered with a beautifully variegated 
undergrowth, descended, until, meeting the more cultivated 
ridges, they gradually became level with the ground, extending, 
like a large park, for two miles to the margin of the sea, 

The country was studded with large carob (or locust) and 
olive-trees ; the latter,—some of the finest in the world,—a 
mass of green shade which can be compared with advantage 
to anything in the oldest park in England. The white tents, 
with numerous red specks around them, marked the site of 
the camp; whilst just beyond lay the quaint little town of 
Kyrenia, with its two ruined towers, at the spot where the 


old wall terminated; while the fine Venetian fortress stood 
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guarding the shore, as outwardly intact and impregnable as 
when first erected. 

Before us lay the sea, like a great calm lake, and beyond 
that again rose the bold shore of Asia Minor, with its range of 
blue mountains, making the most lovely background imagin- 
able. The distance between the two shores is forty miles, but 
it looks far less, and can be crossed ina sailing boat in six ; 
hours. The opposite coast is said to swarm with game, in- 
cluding pigs, deer, and wild boar. 

The descent to the plain was very steep, and the road at 
the time I write of seemed to me only fit for goats. We had 
to lead our horses most of the way, for they were unaccus- 
tomed to Cyprus passes, although a few months later they 
became the most sure-footed animals in the island, 

When after following a winding track amongst the shrubs 
we came suddenly on our own little encampment, I found my 
husband had prepared the most charming surprise for me. 
About a mile above the camp he had had the ground beneath 
some huge carob-trees cleared of all weeds and stones, and 
there had erected three tents, to which the approach was 
through an avenue of myrtle-trees. 

In Cyprus, it should be said, no dew falls after sunset, and 
the climate is so fine that one can live day and night in the 
open air. Thus no more delightful home could have been 
devised for me. My “drawing-room” was arranged under 
two magnificent locust-trees. To keep out the slightest ray 
of sun, native mats had been fastened across the branches, 


forming a roof impervious to rain as well as to sun. Rugs of 
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every description were spread on the ground, with a sofa, 
chairs, tables, books, photographs, and all my little nick-nacks 
arranged about ; even a new cushion for little “Souris” had 
not been forgotten. The branches had been cut in various 
places, to form frames*through which distant views of the 
mountains and the Asia Minor coast could be had; so that 
wherever I sat a new and beautiful scene lay always pictured 
before me. It was perfectly enchanting, and I felt it would 
be hard indeed not to be content when so much had been 
done to reconcile me to my new lot. A table was placed at 
one end of my “bower,” at which we dined ; so still was the 
air, that every night for two months the wax candles and 
lamps placed on it burnt for hours without a flicker. 

My sleeping-tent was under another tree a few yards off, 
and being surrounded by a palisade of matting and canes 
about ten feet high, I was as private in it as if in a stone 
house. The floor was boarded and covered with a Turkey 
carpet ; my toilette-table placed in one corner, with favourite 
photographs of our little five-year-old daughter arranged on it, 
amongst my dressing-case bottles. An iron bedstead, with 
green mosquito curtains and chairs, completed the furniture. 
In one corner of the compound my husband had built mea 
charming little dressing-room, hung with Forty-Second tartan, 
to keep out all draughts, and arranged with shelves and hooks 
for my belongings ; whilst opposite was a wooden store-room, 
for groceries and spare boxes. Indeed, everything that love 
and the kindest forethought could invent was done to make 


my home as comfortable as possible. My husband himself 
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occupied another tent a little farther off, and the servants a 
third one still lower down. 

In another part, behind a screen of our favourite carob-trees, 
shelves placed amongst their branches served with empty 
boxes as repositories for pots, plates, and pans, and, with an 
admirably-shaped mud fireplace, made an excellent kitchen, 
in view when I chose to watch the amusing preparations, and 
yet far enough away to prevent any annoyance from kitchen 
perfumes or servants’ chatter. Lower down, under shade of 
the most useful carob, our horses were fastened in an im- 
promptu stable; whilst yet again, under another huge tree, 
the cocks and hens had established themselves. 

No one, without experience of tent life, can realize the 
pleasure of it. All langour disappeared. Each day I felt 
myself stronger and happier, and so hungry that at times I 
was quite ashamed of my appetite. I never felt it hot. The 
heat no doubt was sometimes one hundred and ten degrees in 
the tent in daytime ; still, under the trees it was always cool, 
and all day long a slight, almost imperceptible breeze fanned 
the air, beginning a few hours after sunrise, and continuing 
till sunset. Thus the heat was never too oppressive so long 
as one kept in the shade, and did not exert oneself too much ; 
whilst the nights were always cool. 

Compare this climate with that of Malta! Why, there s 
no comparison. In Malta the stifling nights are hotter than 
the days. The hot air rising from the baked earth and burn- 
ing walls gives a feeling almost of suffocation, rendering sleep, 


or even rest, out of the question. I used to wander throughout 
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the long nights from room to room, from couch to couch, 
vainly seeking repose, till at last, from sheer exhaustion, I 
would fall into a wretched half-conscious slumber, only to 
awake bathed in perspiration, too languid to lift my head from 
the pillow, and my worn-out body feeling, so it seemed, more 
tired than before I lay down. 

In the daytime, the parched air penetrating through the 
blinds, the glare from the white rocks, the want ofa tree, a 
shrub, a shady corner on which to rest the inflamed eye, 
caused one, already sick and nervous, to be so irritable as to 
make life a burden. And even in winter the climate of Malta 
is little better. It is for one thing most unequal: one day a 
burning sun, the next a bitter wind ; and, it need not be said, 
to children fatal, as indeed a look round the British cemetery 
will show. Nor can aught else be expected. The houses are 
extremely draughty, and are devoid of fireplaces. The glare 
is still excessive, and whilst the intense cold at times would 
make a fire a necessity, the tornadoes of wind choke the lungs 
with a gritty dust, always resulting in a cough. 

As to this winter climate of Cyprus, I can only call.it perfec- 
tion; it simply is the finest in the whole of the Mediterranean. 
Of course there are different localities, and one must choose 
them carefully. I only speak now of Kyrenia. We have sat 
with doors and windows wide open all this winter, with the 
exception of Christmas week, when I am willing to confess it 
was cold, but cold with the delicious crispness of a Scotch 
winter. The sky was serenely blue, the air so calm that a 


lighted candle could be burnt all day out of doors; the snow- 
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capped mountains on the opposite coast were a sheet of white, 
and the air in passing over them gave a sharpness to the at- 
mosphere that made it simply delicious, whilst the sun shone 
as brightly as if in May, and the birds sang unceasingly. 

We have had very little rain, and that during the night, so 
that it only refreshed the ground and the trees, and softened 
the air, without in the least causing discomfort. Once or twice 
there has been a storm, but only for a few hours, when, indeed, 
the rain came down with tropical violence, carrying everything 
before it, as it swept through ditches and gullies, into the sea. 
It carried away, one day, a portmanteau belonging to an officer 
in the Forty-Second Highlanders. For nearly a mile he chased 
his property, vainly endeavouring to get a grip as in the eddies 
it tore past him. It was stopped on reaching the beach by 
some large rocks; but its contents, as might be supposed, were 
in such a state that it was hardly worth his while to have 
claimed them from the waters, 

A storm like this is only exceptional. It at least varies the 
monotony of perpetual fine weather, whilst, with it, the atmo- 
sphere never changes enough to hurt any one with the most 
delicate lungs. It is the first winter I can remember in which I 
did not suffer from a cough; yet no one could have “roughed” 
it more than I have done, practically showing that immunity 
from coughs and colds is due only to the wonderful equability 
and smoothness of the air. 

I consider that the climate is bracing also. There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere that invigorates one like a tonic. I 


was able to take long walks with my husband, and follow him 
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on horseback in a way I have never been able to do before. 
Indeed, if it should chance that any of my dear ones at home 
were forced to go abroad for a healthy winter climate, I would 
strongly urge them to come here. The want of good houses, 
and many luxuries, would be more than recompensed by the 
salubrity of the air. Besides, as I write now, at the end of 
May, 1879, the Engineers have already begun a famous road 
from Nicosia, and plenty of accommodation for visitors or 
invalids will soon be ready. 

To return to my camp life. I used to get up very early in 
the mornings—indeed, before the little brown night owls had 
disappeared—and wander, with my dogs, in the sweet fresh 
air away up the hills among the myrtle and the jessamine 
proves, Thus, when I came back to breakfast, in the highest 
spirits, I thoroughly enjoyed the piles of brown bread and 
the most delicious grapes and figs, freshly gathered by Don 
Pasquale. I think no figs so good as the Cyprus figs—so big, 
so sweet, and so cool ; and if gathered before the sun has risen 
to dry them, they have a flavour which I have never found 
equalled. 

In the daytime I would rest under my leafy bower, a deli- 
cious breeze soothing me to sleep, or cooling me as I read or 
painted. Until the middle of October, I found the mosquitoes 
troublesome ; but I was told they selected me because I had 
freshly arrived. Neither my husband nor my brother were 
ever bitten. 

At five in the afternoon, when the sun sank behind the 


mountain peaks, we would start for long rambles, or ride to 
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some new spot, coming back full of fresh discoveries and ready 
for dinner. 

Often some of my husband’s friends would join us, and we 
would sit for hours afterwards, watching the moon as it rose 
over the mountains, and shone on the sea, lighting up mysteri- 
ously many a glade and many a dark recess, while the night 
birds called around, uttering plaintive notes, to make us realize 


what Shelley felt when he wrote that line of so mystic a beauty: 
“The champac’s odours fail, like sweet thoughts in a dream.” 


I always imagine I will discover the champac before I leave 


Cyprus, for this must have been the land of its birth. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“CYPRUS FEVER.” 


Fever in the Forty-Second Regiment—Immunity of the officers—An inquiry into its 
cause— Defective commissariat—lIll-chosen site of camp—‘‘ Wimbledon tents” 
—Salt Lake of Larnaca—Site near Kyrenia—Neglect of healthy site close to—Con- 
finement to camp—Nothing to do—‘‘ Going sick’”—Sir Anthony Home’s services 
—Good rations—Miasmatic origin of the fever—Extraordinary disappearance of 
the streams—My own theory—The sun and over-fatigue—Attacks my husband— 
The fever: its symptoms—‘‘ Remittent and intermittent’—Three stages: the 
cold, the hot, the perspiring—Quinine the remedy—Its use—Vast expenditure of it 
—Burial-ground of the Forty-Second—Native diseases : fever, spleen complaint, 
ophthalmia—Arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Brassey—The snow-white turkeys—‘‘ The 
Gold Coast hen.” 


ie was about this time that fever was playing great havoc 
‘amongst my husband’s soldiers. It was on occasion des- 
perately sad to feel, that so many men were lying nigh unto 
death within a few yards of one; and as every day brought 
new cases, I began to reflect much upon the matter, and to 
inquire earnestly into the nature of the sickness. My husband 
and I were in robust health, as also were my brother, Mr. 
Grogan, and my husband’s many friends who visited us daily. 
With one exception, none of the officers of the Forty-Second 
suffered from illness of any kind. That they should have 
immunity, whilst the rank and file suffered, was extraordinary, 


and served to stimulate my inquiries. 


Asa result, I found that the soldiers landed in Cyprus about 
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the end of July, during the hottest season of the year. On . 
the day of their arrival the commissariat arrangements were 
so bad that no food was to be had for the troops till many 
hours afterwards. The officers had to go and forage for them- 
selves, and had nothing for dinner that night but eggs and 
champagne, as even water was not to be procured. The Forty- 
Second were encamped at a place called “Chifflick Pasha,” the 
very hottest spot that could possibly have been selected. For 
miles around there was not a tree or a shrub of the height of a 
foot, and the blazing sun penetrated through the thin canvas 
of the single bell tents, as if mocking the puny efforts of men 
to protect themselves from its fierceness. The soldiers might 
just as well have had no covering at all, for these wretched 
tents are only fit for sham fights in England, or for the volun- 
teers at Wimbledon. Though giving every encouragement to 
the sun, they carefully excluded all passage of air to lessen 
the torture of the poor men who lay all day gasping in the 
intolerable heat. 

The nights were cold and chilly in comparison to the day 
heat ; and for three months the soldiers, having no mattresses, 
were forced to sleep on the bare ground, with only a blanket 
to cover them. Thus, on the very hour of cher arrival, their 
constitutions must have received a shock which rendered them 
unable later to cope with the fever, the result entirely, in my 
mind, of solar exposure. Near Chifflick Pasha is the Salt Lake 
of Larnaca, and the noxious vapours that always arise from 
these stagnant pools cannot have helped to render the air 


more salubrious. 
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When taken round to Kyrenia the troops were again en- 
camped on a flat plain, and I earnestly think whoever selected 
that spot as a camping-ground for the Forty-Second is, to a 
certain extent, responsible for all that they suffered later. The 
authorities had miles of grand cool table-land to choose from 
not farther off than one and a half to two miles, flat plateaux 
between one thousand and one thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, where there was always a cool 
breeze. I often ascended those plateaux later with many 
friends, and all marvelled how sane people could possibly 
have kept nine hundred men roasting below on a plain which, 
whilst not twenty feet above sea level, was still too distant 
from the shore to receive the invigorating sea breeze that, 
sweeping across the ocean, passed above the soldiers’ encamp- 
ment, to cool the heights above. I may add that when, on 
the Queen’s birthday this year, we went up to one of these, 
we felt the atmosphere to change at every fifty yards till we 
reached the height of one thousand and ten feet, and for hours 
during the hottest part of the day, when a few yards lower 
down there was the tropical heat of Africa, I sat only sheltered 
by an umbrella, enjoying a cool freshness such as one would 
look for at the same time of the year in England. 

Below this, about a mile and a half from Kyrenia, lies the 
little bit of level plain on which the troops were encamped, 
without a tree of any kind to shelter them in the daytime. 
To make matters worse, an order was issued that no one was 
to goa mile beyond the camp. Thus, with coolness and shade 
within reach on all sides, the unfortunate men were confined 
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to this oppressive spot, having, as one of them expressed it, 
“only his tent-pole to save him from being scorched alive.” 

Is it any wonder that they got ill? They had no occupa- 
tion, for it was too hot for parades ; no recreations; nothing 
to do but to lie dozing on their backs under the canvas, shift- 
ing their knapsacks occasionally to save their heads being 
blistered. They had plenty of time to reflect, and most sen- 
sibly came to the conclusion that it was much better to be 
sick and sent to the cool hospital tent, with plenty of luxuries, 
even beer and pipes, than to lie idle in their shelterless tents. 
I believe they all got into the same frame of mind,—that 
“hospital” was the only relief from the intolerable monotony 
of their lives. Thus, “going sick” was looked upon as quite 
the best thing that could happen. | 

The hospital, thanks to Sir Anthony Home’s superinten- 
dence, was admirably managed. The zeal and assiduity he 
displayed during the prevalence of the fever were most 
striking. He worked night and day, visiting all the stations, 
examining each patient personally, and seeming to take 
especial interest in each individual case, ordering stimulants 
and nourishment with an unsparing hand. Thanks also to 
- his representations, the soldiers were supplied with waterproof 
sheets to sleep on; but this precautidn was not taken till about 
three months after their arrival. Sir Anthony also, after a 
hard battle, got the rations improved and increased, including 
a supply of preserved vegetables, and two ounces of rum and 
lime-juice daily for each soldier, 


I heard a good deal about the bad quality of the meat 
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supplied as rations. But this, I confess, was not my experience, 
We thought it the best meat we had ever eaten, and our 
servants seemed always contented. After the troops left, the 
meat became horrible. But I think that the Forty-Second 
never received better rations than during the time they were 
here, although some variety in the cooking would have been 
an improvement. 

In regard to fever, the best authorities state that it is the 
result of miasma from the marshy soil and ravines, technically 
called “malaria.” But here in Kyrenia there is no marshy 
soil; the ground seems quite free from all miasma of any kind. 
We were certainly told that the rain came down in tropical 
showers, but up to the present date I have only seen one day 
of hard rain during the eight months spent in the island. 

It is true that the inhabitants say that last year was an 
unusually dry one, and especially bad for fever, but I cannot 
see how this explains the doctors’ theory. I only know of 
one thing to support it; and that is, that although so many 
little torrents flow from the hills all winter, turning many 
hundreds of mills in their course, as they approach the sea they 
gradually disappear in the earth. One never sees an outflow 
of water into the sea. On the contrary, where, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, the stream’s outlet would be, there is 
invariably a bank of raised earth or stones. Farther inland, 
but within a certain distance of the shore, the streams always 
seem gradually to-slacken in force, and the water gradually 
to disappear, percolating, I suppose, as best it can through 


the soil to the sea. 
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I have observed this phenomenon all through Cyprus, and 
in places where there are larger rivers a certain miasma must 
arise from the marshy subsoil. But my own theory about the 
fever is, that so long as the sun and bodily exhaustion through 
fatigue or fasting be avoided, one will escape it. 

It is a simple theory, perhaps ; but it is the theory of actual 
experience and personal trial. To my own exemption from 
any attack, I can add additional proof in the case of the 
officers of the Forty-Second. They had tents as the soldiers 
had; but each one of them was careful that his tent should be 
pitched under the shade of a tree, the pole upright in the very 
centre. Thus placed, they were almost completely hidden, and 
no sun could possibly penetrate through the thick foliage of 
the carob. 

Thus, as I have said before, only one officer fell ill during 
the stay of the regiment in Cyprus—Mr. Fitzroy Hay, a son of 
the Earl of Kinnoul. When he came to say goodbye, on the 
evening before he left Kyrenia, he seemed painfully thin and 
suffering ; and we heard that the fever clung to him even in 
the complete change of air which England afforded, and that 
it was some time before he became his old self. 

It is true that later my husband suffered from a slight attack, 
as the result of a hot ride in the sun to Nicosia. Pasquale 
and Balnearnes (the soldier servant left with us when the 
Forty-Second departed) were also attacked. But in all three 
cases I was able to trace the illness either to over-fatigue or 
exposure to the heat, the avoidance of which unquestionably 


secured my own immunity. 
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The fever is paroxysmal, occurring every day, or every 
alternate day, with absolute freedom from it in the interval. 
There are two kinds, the “remittent” and the “intermittent,” 
or “ague”; the “remittent” the more severe type, although 
the symptoms are somewhat alike—the difference being that, 
in the former, the illness lasts four to five days, in the latter 
only a few hours. “Remittent” was the great disease that 
affected the soldiers during the months of July, August, and 
September of 1878; but, when the cool days of October set 
in, the fever assumed the “ intermittent ” type. 

The fever consists of three stages: the cold, the hot, and, 
finally, the perspiring stage. In the cold stage, the sick person 
begins to shiver, the arms and legs and lower extremities 
being first affected, but soon the whole body gives in to the 
gradual tremor. The shaking is most distressing to witness, 
the finger-nails become quite blue, and the skin of the hand 
assumes quite a shrivelled appearance. In a few hours the hot 
' stage sets in. 

This is characterized by intense bodily heat, sometimes 
reaching one hundred and eighty degrees (in my husband’s 
case it was so great I could hardly bear to touch his wrist), 
whilst the pulse ranges between one hundred and twenty and 
one hundred and forty beats in the minute. At this stage the 
eyes become congested, the forehead aches intensely, there is 
great thirst, and naturally total loss of appetite, and in some 
cases severe back pains in the region of the loins.and in the 
muscles of the leg. Usually, after six to twelve hours, this is 


succeeded by the third phase, in which the invalid perspires 
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profusely ; first noticed on the forehead, but gradually ex- 
tending to the entire body,—so profusely, indeed, sometimes 
as to saturate the bed. At this point comes intense relief. It 
seems as though the body had burst its bonds from red-hot 
iron that had held it. The sole relic of the illness is lassitude 
and weakness. 

Quinine is par excellence the remedy. It acts like a charm, 
the fever yielding rapidly to its action. It is very hard to 
judge the correct dose to be given, as the effects vary in each 
individual case. A single grain sometimes produces a deaf 
and dizzy feeling, very unpleasant, and professionally called 
“cinchonism,” from the name of the bark from which the drug 
is extracted, whilst two grains gives some people dyspepsia. 
On the other hand, Sir Garnet Wolseley has for some years 
taken a two-grain pill every morning, and believes it has been 

useful in warding off fever. A strong preventive dose, to be 
: taken prophylactically, as they call it, is four grains. Sir 
Anthony Home used to give his patients five-grain doses, fre- 
quently repeated, during fever, till the dizzy and deaf feeling 
was produced. In threatening fatal cases twenty grains have 
been given, and the dose has been repeated. When in Alex- 
andria I heard of a wonderful cure for fever, called “Warburg's 
Tincture.” I was told it has never been known to fail in curing 
a bad case, and some English doctors, I believe, strongly re- 
commend its use. It is supposed to force an enormous amount 
of peculiarly prepared quinine into the patient; but it is too 
expensive to be generally used. 


One may judge of the unusual expenditure of medicine in 
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Cyprus, from the fact which I can vouch for, that three ounces 
of quinine were used daily by the soldiers in my husband's 
regiment. They rarely remained more than four days in hos- 
pital ; but unless the medicine be persisted in for some time ~ 
after apparent recovery, there is great danger of a relapse ; 
indeed, in spite of precautions, relapses did occur in the ma- 
jority of cases. 

It should be noted that the fever was seldom fatal; for 
although one-fourth of the men were in hospital at one time, 
only three deaths occurred in the whole regiment. The remains 
of these poor fellows lie in a little graveyard situated just above 
the site of the encampment, shaded by olives and carob-trees. 
After the Forty-Second left, my husband asked permission to 
have. the land and trees bought, which was readily granted, 
and a neat wall and gate were put round the enclosure. Some 
opposition was shown to this by the acting commissioner, but 
on asking Colonel Greaves my husband gained his point. 

It had a good effect in showing the Cypriotes that the 
English not only could be just to the living, but respected and 
cared for the remains of ‘their dead. Besides, my husband 
took another view of the case. Asa soldier himself, he knew 
that these poor men’s lives had been just as much sacrificed 
for their country as if they had been killed in battle ; and the 
English army would surely think very little of those who 
govern their country if, for a saving of a few pounds to the 
treasury, the bodies of their dead comrades were allowed to 


lie on a waste spot, to be disentombed by dogs, or ploughed 


over by oxen. 
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I should add that amongst the troops there were occasion- 
ally slight cases of typhoid, and a few, but very few, of dysen- 
tery. I noticed that amongst the natives the most frequent 
diseases were fever, not reckoned by them fatal or even dan- 
gerous, and an affection of the spleen or liver,—both, it is said, 
the result of residence in a malarious climate. The effects of 
the latter complaint were distressing to see. Often, when later 
I visited the poorer villages, I have seen little children from 
three years upwards so swollen as hardly to be able to walk, 
and women looking exactly like the pictures of natives in 
India when extended almost to bursting, after eating an inor- 
dinate quantity of rice. They have a sallow unhealthy look, 
but seem quite fit for their ordinary avocations. Diseases of 
the eyes are very frequent. It was simply frightful to see the 
number of blind or partially blind people one meets. One 
village (Agirda) that I visited frequently with my husband 
when on duty, was unpleasantly remarkable not only in this 
way, but for the signs of the ravages of small-pox. Diseases 
of the chest are very rare ; bronchitis and consumption almost 
unknown, although, in spite of what some of the newspapers 
say, rheumatism is not unfrequent. But the diseases of Cyprus, 
if numerous, are seldom fatal. Asa rule the people live to 
very old age; more than once, old men, said to be over a 
~ hundred, have been pointed out to me. 

I could not close this chapter on fever without mentioning 
gratefully the kindness my husband received when seized 
with it. The attack set in soon after he got off his horse at 


Nicosia, but he managed to get to head-quarters, where Colonel 
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Greaves and Lord Gifford procured us an unoccupied tent, and 
supplied us with every comfort ; whilst, thanks to Sir Anthony 
Home’s prescriptions and skill, my husband was well again in 
two days. 

It was during this stay in camp that Mr. and Mrs. Brassey 
and their little girl were also Sir Garnet’s guests. They had 
ridden over from Larnaca, where the Sunxdeam was anchored. 

I remember one day, on their return from one of their ex- 
peditions, seeing some lovely snow-white turkeys lying on the 
ground, which Mrs. Brassey told me were to be sent to Eng- 
land for exhibition on account of their extreme rarity there. 
This called to mind an earlier incident. After the Ashantee 
War, Mrs. Brassey hearing that some “Gold Coast hens” were 
amongst the trophies of the Forty-Second, wrote to ask my 
husband to procure her some. He secured her a small hen, 
which one of his men had carried all the way from Coomassie 
in an empty gourd. It was quite a little chicken when caught, 
but before reaching England had grown a tall skinny fowl, and 
we heard turned out a most pugnacious animal. Mrs. Brassey 
did not fail to reward its captor generously. Her snow-white 
turkeys first called my attention to the poultry of Cyprus. In 
the end I was able to boast the largest poultry-yard in the 


island ; the care of it one of my chief amusements. 
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ae after my arrival in Kyrenia we decided that, plea- 
sant as it was to live in tents, still, as the winter was 
coming on, a house must be found for me to live in. 

I commenced a search for one in the narrow lanes of the 
town, passed the “Konak” or court house at the beginning of 
the street leading to the only “shop” in the place. I saw the 
zaptiehs eating their “kabobs” (bits of meat skewered on an 
iron prong, and roasted on the ashes, which, with a stew of kid 
and lemon, is the usual midday meal of those who can afford 
meat), stumbled into holes and drains at every step, feeling 
disgusted with the smells and the dirt, and with such peeps as 


I had of miserable interiors when the inhabitants cautiously 
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opened their doors to see me pass, and felt it was impossible 
to live in such a place. Any kind of roughing under canvas 
was preferable to residence in so unsavoury a spot. So, after 
much planning, my husband decided to build a house for him- 
self. Te might have had one of the Government huts that 
were being erected for the troops; but even though I was 
told I would not be the only lady, that Colonel and Mrs, 
Macpherson were going to live in one of them, yet to do so 
would have necessitated residence close to the camp; and as 
my husband thought it better to be independent, with the 
help of a few soldiers and a Greek labourer “our house” was 
commenced. 

It was to be of wood, and to contain two bed-rooms and a 
sitting-room ; the outhouses and servants’ accommodation it 
was intended to add later. 

Mr. Morgan of the Royal Engineers, and my brother, who 
was assisting him in putting up the soldiers’ huts, planned the 
foundation for us, and helped to make’ the right-angles. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of little donkeys came up every day from 
the beach (followed generally by their little ones, curly and 
frisky as little Newfoundlands), with long planks just arrived 
from the Asia Minor or Syrian coast. The wood was a sort 
of cedar, and when sawn or burnt gave forth a most fragrant 
perfume, filling the air in the early morning with its whole- 
some smell. 

The building of “ our house” was a great amusement to me. 
Every afternoon, his orderly-room work over, my husband 


used to take off his coat and set to work with saw and hammer; 
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and occasionally Mr. Morgan would come to see how he was 
getting on, when a great deal of banter would ensue. It is 
wonderful to see how quickly a log house springs up after the 
uprights are once fixed. My husband could do a whole side 
almost ina day. The roof and the windows were the difficult 
parts. A roofing of felt, which we got from Larnaca, covered 
with tar and sand, made the former water-tight. Panes ot 
glass came from the same place, and the regimental carpenter 
fixed them in for us. _ 

In six weeks we had a capital house, ready to inhabit, with 
a charming little rustic porch, and dormer windows along the 
front. It only wanted, to be complete, the canvas and chintz 
with which I meant to line the walls of the rooms, to keep 
out draughts and look pretty. But with the knowledge that 
should the rains come, I had a roof over my head, I was in no 
hurry to get them. 

The house would have well repaid the cost of building, had 
the Forty-Second remained in Kyrenia. Labour is cheap in 
Cyprus, ordinary workmen being paid ninepence to a shilling, 
and experienced carpenters up to twenty piastres (two shillings 
and threepence) a day. The wood and the felt roofing cost 
but fifty pounds. Unfortunately, when we came to sell it a 
month later, the commissioners only offered nine pounds for 
it, which we foolishly accepted ; foolishly, because we found 
afterwards that we could have séld the material for much 
more. 

During the building of our house we used to take advan- 


tage of all the cooler afternoons to go for long rides. The 
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monastery of Bellapais was one of our favourite expeditions. 
It is a fine medizval ruin, situated half-way up the mountains 
on the east side of Kyrenia, reached by a winding path that 
passes through a small village called Thermia. Round this 
hamlet is one of the oldest olive groves in Cyprus,—ancient as 
the monastery itself. A little stream of water, fresh from the 
mountains, flows through the village; but under Turkish ad- 
ministration it only served as the public drain, making one 
very uncomfortable to think that the same stream supplied 
one of the largest tanks in Kyrenia. 

A mile and a half farther on, the road passes through Casa- 
phani, an ideal little spot of garden and orchards, a mass of 
verdure all the year round. The people, however, have the 
reputation of being the greatest thieves in the district. Old 
Messout Effendi, the fat old Mukhtar (or head man) who 
looks after them, used to be a member of the Kyrenia Court, 
but lately his services have been dispensed with. He is very 
rich, and very popular with the villagers ; for whenever a man 
is fined for stealing his neighbour’s corn, or allowing his 
donkey to stray into some one else’s field, he always finds the 
money. He was very polite whenever we passed that way, 
insisting on our taking each of us a cup of Turkish coffee. 

Beyond Casaphani the path winds upwards, through another 
grove of hoary olives, with hollow trunks and branches dis- 
torted by age into every conceivable shape. Some of these 
trees are very curious. Nothing remains of the original stem 
but the outer bark, and fresh roots have begun to grow down- 


qardas from the branches to the earth. These roots are like 
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huge excrescences clinging round the tree, and: are observed 
to grow, year by year, lower and lower towards the earth, so 
that in time a complete new stem will have formed. In this 
way it may be said, an olive-tree becomes everlasting. 

From this grove you get the first near view of the lonely 
old ruin above it, which is said to have been an abbey, built 
in the time of Hugo III. (one of the Lusignan kings), for an 
order of white-robed monks. Some say the monks were nuns! 
It was destroyed by the Turks when Kyrenia was taken, and 
though now, with the exception of two chambers, entirely in 
ruins, part of it has been kept in tolerable repair. 

Entering by a ruined doorway with a coat of arms above 
it, which year by year is gradually crumbling away, you find 
yourself in a large court,—now sown with corn,—having a 
corridor all round it. On the left-hand side of this are two 
marble sarcophagi, one on the top of the other, richly orna- 
mented with wreaths of flowers, small naked figures, and the 
heads of animals. These have been used at a later period as 
fountains, for the hole admitting the water into the basin is 
still visible. Facing the sarcophagi is an arched doorway, with 
three coats of arms on marble and shields above it: one, the 
Royal arms of the Lusignans ; another, a lion rampant; and 
the centre one, a Jerusalem cross, 

This archway leads into the refectory, a noble hall over a 
hundred feet in length, with an arched roof in the finest style 
of Gothic architecture. Four windows look on to one of the 
most beautiful prospects in the whole island ; a panorama of | 


mountains, waving corn-fields, woods, and sea. I have sat in 
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these windows in the early morning with the earth still bathed 
in dew; I have watched from them at midday, the atmosphere 
tingling and quivering with the intense heat of the sun; and 
again I have sat there at night with only the owls and the 
nightingales for companions, and watched the moon changing 
the whole scene to silver whiteness, I do not know at which 
of these times it is most beautiful, for it is always beautiful. 
No island in the Mediterranean can boast a more glorious ruin 
or finer prospect. 

A little winding staircase in the wall leads up to a sort of 
stone pulpit, projecting into the refectory ; and here, 1 sup- 
pose, some old father used to mount, to read to his brethren 
at meal-time. On the last visit I paid to the abbey, I saw it 
turned to another purpose. Major McCalmont had invited us 
to meet Sir Garnet and Lady Wolseley at a picnic, and after 
dinner some of the gentlemen ascended into the place and 
sang song after song, filling the old walls with English voices, 
and making them sound as they had never sounded since the 
old Lusignan days, when perhaps beautiful Queen Catherine 
Cornaro had feasted with er entertainers on the very spot 
where Lady Wolseley was then sitting. 

A large room beneath, supported by pillars, is more a vault 
than a chamber ; but at the end of the court are the remains 
of a third hall, larger and more richly decorated than the re- 
fectory, the carving being more elaborate. But the roof has 
fallen in, and the columns are overgrown, and the openings 
choked with wild fennel and hemlock, with wild elder, and 
with the deadly nightshade, wreathed in purple and scarlet 
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festoons. On the other side of the court, a steep and dilapi- 
dated staircase leads to a second story, of which the outside 
walls only remain. But everywhere there is evidence that the 
monastery had been one of the finest Lusignan monuments 
in the island. 

A Greek church now occupies the site of the old Gothic 
chapel belonging to the abbey. It is very dark and dingy, 
the ancient columns covered in places with cheap prints of 
Christian saints. Sir Garnet Wolseley bought a rather curious 
Greek Bible from the priest. It had a velvet binding, covered 
with embossed silver figures and ornaments, although I had 
my suspicions of its great age. These old Greek Testaments 
are always worth examination for the chance of finding the 
fragment of a lost poem, or a bit of ancient Greek history, in 
the MS. which often forms part of the binding. 

An old man, wearing enormous spectacles, generally escorts 
visitors round the ruins, to point out objects worthy of notice. 
This is Hadji Sava, the chief man of the little Lapais village 
at the back of the abbey, quite a well-known character to all 
who visit the district. He would be dreadfully hurt if you left 
his favourite ruins without paying a visit to his house. He 
lives with his decrepit old mother, and his daughter Athena, a 
curious wild young creature, who always greatly interested me, 
she seemed so shy and untamable. Though looking a mere 
child, she had three babies, and the only way to attempt any 
approach to familiarity with her was to present her dirty little 
offspring with the remains of the sweets she had offered you 


in her father’s name. It is not correct to offer payment for 
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refreshments thus supplied; yet we managed without offence 
to slip a shilling into the hand of one of the children. 

Another favourite ride of ours was to Lapithos, a large 
village about twelve miles from Kyrenia, and, like Bellapais, 
built half-way up the mountain-side, but in exactly the opposite 
direction—the monastery being east and Lapithos west. On 
the 30th of October we started for the yearly fair held there, 
intending not only to see the place, but to have a good oppor- 
tunity of studying the manners and customs of the natives. 

Lapithos is built on the site of an ancient town, founded by 
the Dorian colonists under Cepheus and Praxander. The 
road from Kyrenia runs parallel to the sea shore through 
groves of olive-trees and lanes hedged in by blackberries, 
myrtle, oleander, verbena, and rosemary-bushes. On the left 
rises the peak of Mount Hilarion, with a ruined castle on the 
summit, which served as a place of refuge for some of the 
Latin kings of Cyprus. On the right, beyond the sea, the dis- 
tant coast of Asia Minor is distinctly visible, with a double 
range of hills, the farthest tipped with snow. 

The slope on which the village stands is covered with the 
mulberry and the evergreen oak: the nuts of the latter, some 
two inches long, are the largest I have ever seen. Whilst the 
‘luxuriant growth on every side speaks for the fertility of the 
soil, each little house, built of mud and sun-dried bricks, has its 
separate enclosure, a perfect bower of orange and lemon, fig 
and pomegranate-trees, mingled with honeysuckle and the star- 
like blossom of the eastern jessamine. Vegetable marrows, 


cucumbers, and tomatoes hang in festoons wherever there is 
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a stick to support them; and gigantic gourds, with their large 
fan-like leaves, form a natural porch at every doorway. The 
roofs are covered with pumpkins, olives, and walnuts, laid out 
to dry in the sun. 

We rode straight to the house of the Greek priest, who most 
hospitably offered us refreshment for man and beast. In every 
house I entered, no matter how poor, I was struck with the 
attempt at some sort of carving; on tables, beds—in fact, on. 
every wooden article of furniture. In this, which consisted of 
one large room, were several wooden presses roughly carved, 
principally with Greek crosses. In one corner stood the priest’s 
iron bedstead, covered with a quilted “couverture,” lined with 
native silk. The pillow-cases were as white as snow, and em- 
broidered round the edges with Greek lace, as were also the 
table-cloth and the towels that did duty for napkins. The 
priest’s mother and sister waited on us. 

The dress of the peasants is picturesque, and certainly be- 
coming to young people: yellow or crimson shoes, short white 
socks, loose white trousers fastened at the ankle, a skirt of 
brigkt cotton, and a richly embroidered bodice (generally in 
velvet, cut in a low square on the bosom, which is covered 
with a transparent piece of worked muslin. Innumerable 
glass bangles on the arms complete the costume. On their 
heads they wear a silk handkerchief tightly fastened across the 
top, and holding back two long plaits of hair. Bunches of 
jessamine and sweet-scented geranium-leaves are fastened on 
one side, and on the other a half-wreath of worsted and silk 


flowers on wire. The effect is very quaint and pretty, and 
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suits the classic features and splendid dark eyes possessed by 
most of the peasants. A few had lines of khol painted round 
the rims, and all the babies had a black line on both upper 
and lower lids, This, it is supposed, keeps the eyes cool and 
preserves them from the attacks of flies, 

While at luncheon, women came in with rose-water in 
curious Venetian-shaped bottles, each insisting on sprinkling 
us with some of it. Whilst a few brought flowers and fruit, 
others expressed their pleasure at our presence by shouting 
“Viva Victoria!” again and again. It was quite touching to 
see how genuine was their pleasure: the women were never 
tired of stroking my cheeks or patting my back. Poor 
creatures! they had never left their villages except to visit 
some fair, and the sight of an English lady in European 
costume was one to be remembered for all time. 

But it was the hour to be moving. Our host would not hear 
of any remuneration. Some time afterwards, however, I sent 
him photographs of the Queen and of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, which so delighted him that he came all the way to 
Kyrenia to thank us. I may well observe here, that the Royal 
photographs, which later I was able to give away, were more 
appreciated by the Cypriotes than any other present, that of 
the Princess of Wales being especially admired. I have seen 
a dozen women go up and kiss it most reverently, as they 
would kiss the portrait of a saint in church. 

The fair was held in a small-square in front of the church, 
where each man had his goods spread out before him. Some 


had fruits of all kinds—purple and white grapes, raisins, and 
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nuts, or sweets made from locust beans, and another kind 
made of the skins of grapes after the juice is extracted. These 
are made into a paste and rolled in twists a foot in length. 
They go by the names of Halva, Siducca, Meljanes, Bekmessi 
(grapes and almonds), and are very sweet and sickly in taste. 
Other merchants had piles of coarse rugs of camels’ or goats’ 
hair, dyed in brilliant colours, and woven into geometrical 
patterns, and rolls of matting made from palin-leaves or tough 
grass. Ina third corner were the red terra-cotta and earthen- 
ware jars, pans, and plates used for all household purposes, as 
china is a luxury almost unknown among this still primitive 
people. Near them again, were sacks of cotton bursting out 
of the brown husks, and bales of the cream-coloured silk for 
which Cyprus is so famous. A whole row of men sat selling 
“nothing but boots and shoes—big, little, high, low, pointed, 
square, tanned, untanned, embroidered or plain, red, yellow, 
brown, or black; in fact, every variety of boot that can be 
thought of, for shoemaking is one of the principal trades in 
the island, Cyprus boots being sent all over the East. 

A striking object was some merchandise at a little distance, 
skins of oil and wine, looking like dead pigs with their feet in 
the air. In Cyprus the skin of a dead animal is not cut, as 
with us, but pulled off entire, and when dried is used for the 
carriage of liquids. 

The only amusement among the young men seemed the 
pulling of the church bell. Each peasant took his turn, and 
when pulling would be hoisted a few feet into the air and 


then down again. It seemed the ambition to try which could 
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swing highest, and the effect of their baggy trousers, inflated 
with air as they bounded up and down, was extremely 
comical. 

These fine fellows, with their lithe, graceful figures, have a 
look of breeding about them one searches for in vain among 
our own peasantry. Every man carries a knife or dagger in 
the scarf bound round and round his waist, which, however, is 
seldom used: stone-throwing, I regret to say, is the popular 
mode of attack with the present generation. 

The noise and dust made us glad to leave the crowd, and 
follow the little river Lapithos up the mountain to its source. 
The stream works several primitive corn and olive mills. Its 
banks are covered with ferns——maidenhair with fronds two — 
feet long, and others four or five feet high; whilst amongst 
the almost indescribable luxuriance of flowers and shrubs, the 
castor-oil plant is not the least numerous. Each turn of the 
path showed a view more lovely than the last. Three miles 
up is the cave in which the spring rises, its mouth brilliantly 
green with mosses and ferns, combining with the icy-cold 
crystal water to cause forgetfulness for the time of the tropical 
heat (eighty-eight or ninety under canvas) to which one must 
return. 

On the other side of the mountains is “ Larnaca” ot Lapi- 
thos, a small village of stone-built houses, and probably the 
necropolis of ancient Lapithos, which was one of the most 
important towns on the north coast. This is very likely, not 
only because “ Larnaca” signifies a rock-cut tomb, but because 


large burying-grounds were distinguishing marks of all Phce- 
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nician or Greek cities, whilst there are no tombs whatever on 
the other side of the mountain. 

This “Larnaca” is reached by two roads,—one that passes 
over the hill to Ciscalip; the other, and preferable because 
prettier, past Vassilio, with its picturesque little monastery 
perched on the rocks above. The ride this way ascends by 
a rugged pass, through gorge after gorge, crossing small 
streams, through little forests of olive and fir, pushing a way 
at times between the thick brushwood of chiniah and sage- 
rose plants. 

It is a road that is impossible to describe, for it winds per- 
petually, first to the right, then to the left, with glorious views 
of sea and land at every turn, leads down into a small valley 
a few feet wide, but still sown with corn, then up a precipitous 
pass over boulders and roots of trees. Its variety makes it 
almost the finest of the different roads across the northern 
mountains, and when the brow of the hill on the southern side 
is reached, the labour of the ascent is well repaid by the de- 
lightful view. 

The Troaddos range is much more distinctly seen from this 
than from Kyrenia. Every village on the Messarian Plain, 
from Morphou to Nicosia, lies at one’s feet; whilst pretty 
little embowered Larnaca below looks a most inviting resting- 
place. 

On one occasion I went with my husband to visit the 
tombs, the Commissioner of Kyrenia having obtained permis- 
sion to open a few. We pitched our tents just above the 


village, at the foot of the huge boulders and crags that beetle 
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above, looking as if every moment they must fall and crush 
to atoms the little town they helped to build. 

- The rocks here are very fine. Only an earthquake could 
have hurled such huge masses on to the slopes below. Just 
above these are the tombs, many of them already opened. 
You enter, crawling on hands and knees, by a narrow passage 
the size of a man’s body, and most frequently find yourself 
in a large compartment, with a shelf or ledge of stone at one 
end. Occasionally there are three of these shelves round the 
three sides of the tomb. Frequently niches for lamps or 
statuettes are cut in the wall, and the ground is covered with 
fine soil. 

There are many hundreds of these rock-cut tombs; but 
Cesnola and a French consul opened most of them. My 
husband saw two inscriptions in ancient Greek on some huge 
stones that had been dug up, but too heavy to be moved. 
These he copied, hoping some one may later decipher them 
for us. 

I have only once been in a tomb that had not already been 
opened and rifled. This was at a place called Saint Ermola, 
four miles west of the Agirda Pass. My husband and Mr. 
Holbech, Sixtieth Rifles, opened it by removing a large flat 
rock covering the entrance, and lightly fixed in by shrubs and 
weeds. Atadepth of about six feet they came to a cavity 
filled with lighter and more easily removed earth, in which 
were found some human bones and two earthenware bottles. 
It was a most exciting moment when the spade touched the 


first hard substance. I remember lying stretched out on the 
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ground, and peering eagerly into the hole where the two 
gentlemen were digging, though none of us could see in the 
least for the clouds of dust that filled our eyes and nostrils. 
The villagers, the interpreter excepted, were made to stand 
at a respectful distance. Great care was used to handle the 
tools gently. Guess our disappointment, when the article 
was brought to light, to find only a bottle of the commonest 
clay.and rudest workmanship, showing the grave to be that 
of a slave or a very poor person ! 

To those interested in tombs, this Larnaca is worth a visit. 
It is a charming place in spring, when a day and night may 
be well spent, even without tents, as accommodation can be 
had in the monastery. Food, and especially forage, are diffi- 
culties. Our horses would have fared very badly sometimes 
had we not had a zaptieh with us to insist on our being served. 

To English ears, it may sound arbitrary to get a mounted 
policeman to force the people to sell their things. But where 
there are no inns, and where the villagers are too well off or too 
lazy to care for money, you must do something. Otherwise 
prospective starvation would preclude all hope of travelling. 

But, as will be seen, we only very rarely had resort to our 
zaptieh’s help, for the hospitable Cypriotes as a rule are only 
too eager to put everything at your disposal. 

As a Government official, the people were bound to supply 
my husband with all he wanted ; and had he been a Turk, or 
even as some others may be, he would have taken what he 
wanted zzthout payment. As it was, he used often to pay more 


than double the right price, to make up for the compulsory 
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sale. But he was not thanked for doing so. Indeed, I fancy 
we were considered foolish, and certainly were not served more 
readily than if we had forced our providers into compliance by 
threats of being brought before the Konak. 

I have named the offerings of flowers during this trip. The 
love of flowers distinguishes the Cypriote peasant. Every 
child on the roadside has a bouquet to offer you; the poorest 
girl a little bunch in her hair. From every house I passed 

,people ran out to offer them; and when, later, my husband 
became Commandant of Zaptiehs, every morning one or more 
of his men would appear at the house with a floral offering for 
me. On /éte days, men and women alike cover themselves 


with flowers. 
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Arrival of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith and Colonel Stanley—An ill-timed visit— 
Unhealthiness of Famagusta—Immunity of the Twentieth Regiment from fever— 
Unjust antagonism to the acquisition of Cyprus—Ignorance of its features— 
Absence of relics of its ancient splendour—Disgust of the English officials—A 
military governor not requisite—Docility of the people—Greed of the Maltese— 
My husband offered an appointment in the island—Our delight—My dislike to a 
garrison town—Evils of the life—Its society—Disadvantage to young officers— 
Advantages of Aldershot—Parting with old friends—I feel ‘‘free,’’ and make use 
of my freedom—The deserted camp—‘‘ Spero,” a celebrity of a dubious kind— 
The value of a character—Spero disconcerted and ourselves warned—Shipped 
off—A queer speculation—‘‘ Russian face powder ’—My husband appointed. 


Nea the beginning of November Mr. Smith and the 

Lords of the Admiralty, with Colonel Stanley, visited 
Kyrenia, and were horrified at the appearance of the troops. 

They could not have come at a more unlucky time. All the 
Mediterranean was unhealthy last year. A fever wave seemed 
to sweep over every island on its surface. In Cyprus, Greek 
and Turk alike declared that there had not been so much 
sickness in the island within the present generation. 

The particular week of the visit was, I remember, an un- 
usually bad one. It was the first change of weather we had, 
turning cold and boisterous; and, as the soldiers were still 
under canvas, the tents were as cold now as they had been 


hot before. The sudden change sent many men into hospital ; 
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~ and I cannot help thinking that, had Colonel Stanley waited 
another month, so as to arrive when the men were comfortably 
housed in the huts, he would have thought very differently of 
the climate of Cyprus. 

I do not wish to be understood to say that I set any value 
on the island as a garrison in the Mediterranean. I know that 
it is not so. There is but one harbour, Famagusta ; and no 
troops, whether English or foreign, can ever live in that perfect 
hotbed of fever. Asa proof of its unhealthiness, I may state 
that the Commandant of Police of the district has had to 
change his drill sergeant four or five times during the last 
eight months, the men having in each case become unfit for 
duty. There are only two places where English troops could 
be stationed,— Mount Troddos and the “igh ground of Ky- 
renia. 

I have already given reasons for the sickness of the troops 
at the latter place. Nothing will induce me to believe that it 
is unhealthy, if the troops be properly treated. The Twentieth 
Regiment, which arrived in the autumn, and was at once pro- 
perly housed and cared for, had xo cases of fever in its ranks. 
As I have said before, there is no comparison between this 
climate and that of Malta, an opinion in which my husband 
quite agrees. 

I can only conclude that party spirit has had a great deal 
to do with the antagonism shown to the island. Had we 
taken Cyprus in ordinary course, without the sudden invasion 
of ten thousand troops, and calmly looked on it asa profitable 


investment in an agricultural light, and with the hope of im- 
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proving the revenue from the almost unexampled fertility of 
the soil, it would have been annexed with little or no opposi- 
tion; whilst it must be allowed that it is a good field from 
which to watch our Russian enemies, and a fine ground on 
which to raise a Turkish regiment, if necessary. 

So little was known about the place, that Sir Garnet, I know, 
telegraphed to the special service officers going out with him, 
to bring their English chargers, expecting to find roads and 
bridges everywhere. In reality, there was not a single road 
suitable even for a cart, until we came. 

It was no doubt disappointing to find the country so little 
advanced in civilization, and so few traces left of its ancient 
splendour. Rhodes and Corfu are equally backward in many 
respects, but the remnants of their prosperous days are still 
to be found,—an inducement to the earnest searcher to remain 
a few years there. But here the remains of the Middle Ages 
have been so completely swept away by plunderers, that there 
is nothing left for the explorer, except in the tombs of the 
ancient Greeks and still more ancient Phoenicians. 

It is no wonder that men like Sir Garnet and his staff grew 
sick of the place. When the Commander-in-Chiet saw his ten 
thousand troops dwindle down to half a battalion, without 
even the band being left him, and his staff one by one going 
off to scenes of more stirring adventure, it was natural that he, 
too, should seize the first opportunity to return to England. 

A military governor is now out of place in Cyprus. Were I 
a,soldier I should chafe intolerably against the monotony of 


perpetual legislation, without the excitement of a military 
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command ; but I have lived here long enough to like it better 
than any other Mediterranean station I have seen, not only 
on account of the climate, but because the people are, without 
exception, the most grateful, docile subjects ever possessed by 
the British crown. The greedy, grasping Maltese, who hate 
yet envy us, and lose no opportunity to vent their spite, cannot 
be compared with them. All the Cypriotes want, is to be 
advised and led—and surely England can afford to do so 
much ! 

A few days before the Forty-Second left, my husband received 
a message from head-quarters telling him that if he chose to 
remain in the island, Sir Garnet Wolseley would give him an 
appointment. We were delighted, for it was just what we 
wanted. I had only been two months in Cyprus, and had as 
yet seen so little of it. We had built a house, and planned 
shooting expeditions to Anatolia and Alexandretta, and hoped 
to get away in the autumn of the present year for a little trip 
to Damascus and Bagdad. : 

Moreover, I confess that garrison life in a garrison town has 
no charm for either of us. The same people who are very nice 
when met in London, or in a pleasant country house, are de- 
cidedly objectionable in a garrison town. It seems impossible 
to get above the gossip and evil speaking which overshadow 
the small society of the place: there is so much envy, hatred, 
and malice. Mrs. Colonel So-and-so is so frightfully jealous 
if Mrs. Captain This-or-that has more attention paid her 
than.is absolutely her due, according to the military rank of 


her husband. 
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In this limited sphere the ladies, on whose example natu- 
rally depends the social life, are, as a rule, neither very deeply 
read nor very widely travelled, their ideas not soaring above 
the petty narrowness of their every-day life. The men then 
deteriorate: the gossip of the clubs and at the garrison five 
o'clock teas is not of an elevating character. I know no 
worse school for a young fellow first joining his regiment than 
to be sent to one of these little hotbeds of malice and spite. 
Any natural conceit or hobbledehoyishness is trebly increased 
by the silly flatteries of silly women and the bad example of 
second-rate men. 

The case is reversed if he be sent to a place like Aldershot 
for instance. There, there are many things tending to keep 
up the manner of good society: the company at the different 
messes, experience of really soldier-like life, and easy reach of 
town. In sucha place he learns, too, that there are men in 
the world vastly superior to himself whom it would be wise 
to copy, whilst the wider circle brings him in contact with 
really refined and graceful women, who, if he be not thoroughly 
vulgar at heart, will teach him, better than in any other way, 
how to become a “thorough gentleman.” Though. my own 
experience has been limited to two winters in a garrison town, 
still I have seen some thoroughly nice boys spoilt from joining 
their regiments in such a poisoned atmosphere. 

I was, therefore, very happy to stay in Cyprus, though at 
first my husband felt a good deal the parting with his friends. 
As we watched the last boat carrying off my brother and a 


few of my husband’s favourite brother officers, I found my 
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eyes filling with tears, and for one second felt a serrement de 
ceur at being left alone in Kyrenia. 

But next morning, though, on awaking, I experienced a 
curious feeling of freedom. I felt for once in my life that I 
was queen of all I surveyed—that we were absolutely our own 
master and mistress, with no one to have to obey. The feel- 
ing was not only curious, but exhilarating, for I never felt in 
better spirits in my life. 

My husband and I, with Mr. Holbech, the Commissioner, 
were the only English people in Kyrenia, if our two servants 
be excepted. I felt we could do or say anything or go any- 
where we liked. The first advantage I took of my liberty was 
to go, with Don Pasquale and our dogs as escort, and wander 
through the empty camp. Forbidden ground to me before, 
like everything else that is forbidden, I was now very curious 
to see it. 

Huts for nine hundred men had been erected, and every- 
thing done to make the place healthy. A road eighteen feet 
wide divided the camp, and drains three feet deep and three in 
width were dug between every row of huts. Washing-houses, 
stables, and cooking-places had been prepared. Water had 
been brought from a considerable distance, and made to flow 
into nine large barrels, where it was carefully filtered. 

It made me rather melancholy to see so many huts standing 
like a deserted town, with utter silence and stillness every- 
where, except for the pariah dogs that sneaked in and out at 
the half-open doors. 


As I sat watching them, I saw a cavalcade approaching, 
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consisting of two men with a string of donkeys, conducted by 


d 


a well-known Greek called “Spero,” or, as he liked to call 
himself, “Spero Mavriekie, the travellers’ guide.” 

This celebrity deserves more than a passing word. On the 
arrival of the Forty-Second, he attached himself to them as 
interpreter, but his attainments being doubted, another man 
got tic berth. But Spero was not to be shaken off. He 
followed the regiment to Kyrenia, and established a store in 
the town, in which everything was to be had, from a bath to 
a loaf of bread. He charged exorbitant prices; for having 
bought up the contents of all the other shops, and made 
arrangements with the peasants to supply him, and him only, 
with farm produce, the soldiers were bound to go to him. 

He was the greatest rogue I ever met, and yet he possessed 
testimonials from nearly every Englishman of note who had 
visited Greece, all testifying to his honesty and uprightness 
Even Captain Baird, of H.M.S. Sw¢7ftsure, had given him a 
character, which certainly astounded us. 

About this time one of Her Majesty’s ships came rather | 
unexpectedly to Kyrenia, when Spero, recognizing the captain, 
disappeared, and did not venture to return until the vessel was 
well out to sea again. He made a very lame excuse for his 
absence. It turned out that the commander knew Spero of 
old, and told us he was certain, from information received, that 
he it was who had betrayed Mr. Vyner’s party to the brigands, 
when poor Mr, Vyner was killéd, some years ago, and that 
ever since the authorities there had looked on Spero with | 


great suspicion. I never went anywhere afterwards with him 
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as guide without making my husband take his revolver; and I 
often saw old Spero looking askance at it. 

Old Spero got from bad to worse, and it ended in my 
husband having to turn him out of the district as an incorri- 
gible character. He boasted that he was going back to Greece 
a great deal richer than when he left it. 

Before his departure, he made a curious discovery. He had 
come across a quarry of a substance like mica, only it could be 
hewn out in enormous square blocks. He sent about thirty 
mules and a set of workmen to this place, and obtained large 
quantities of the stuff, which he burnt until it became white as 
chalk, and then powdered it to a fine powder. This was put 
in sacks and shipped off to Constantinople in a small ship 
which he chartered for the purpose. He assured me that he 
expected to make a large profit out of it ; that he could sell it 
by the pound to Russian merchants, as it was extensively used 
by Russian ladies to whiten their faces. 

I made him give me some to try the effect, but though 
afraid to use it on my face, it had a most magical effect in 
whitening the skin of my hands. It did not require renewing 
for a day or two, as even soap and water had to be applied 
_ several times to take it quite off. 

Next day a special messenger arrived from Nicosia with an 
official document for my husband, telling him he had been 
appointed “Assistant Commissioner, Commandant of Police, 
Governor of the Gaol, and Registrar of the High Court of 
Justice.” But I must devote a new chapter to explain the 


meaning of these high-sounding titles. 


CHAP IERT Viz; 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


The acquisition of Cyprus—Advantage of it—Reorganization—The new administration 
—Courts of Justice—Division into districts—The Muhktar—Forced entertainment 
of strangers—My husband’s duties—The prison—Prison fare—My husband's 
zaptichs—Ragged uniforms—The turban objected to—Short measures—Defects 
of the Greek as a zaptieh—Superiority of the Moslem—Erratic cavalry movements 
—Brigands turned police—My trust in them—Scanty pay—Crack rifle-shots— 
Anxious to drill—The name of ‘‘ Hated Russia’’—The sleepy Turk aroused. 

if T was on the 4th of July, 1878, that the treaty was signed 

by which Cyprus was to pass into the hands of the 

English. Without hesitation, after three hundred years sove- 

reignty, the Turks gave the island over to us. But the ces- 

sion is a conditional one. By the same treaty we have 
agreed to withdraw from it, if the Russians ever give up Kars, 

Batoum, and Armenia. We have also promised to pay the 

Ottoman Government the yearly sum of one hundred and 

ten thousand pounds, supposed to represent the surplus of the 
revenue after all the expenses of the administration have been 
paid. So if we gain nothing by the island, still England is 
put to no pecuniary loss in respect to it. 

Moreover, brought in close contact with the Turks, they 
can learn how earnestly we desire to befriend them, and can 
profit by the example of our administration ; and if, as seems 
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to me, Cyprus was acquired in the light of a menace to Russia, 
then Lord Beaconsfield has succeeded. For the terms of the 
Berlin Treaty would never have been fulfilled, except for the 
determined attitude promptly taken by England. The rapid 
movement of ten thousand troops to a point so near her 
frontier, had a most wholesome effect in making our wily 
enemy, for once in the annals of her history, fulfil an engage- 
ment. 

When Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., came out as 
Lord High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief in Cyprus, 
he set to work to reorganize the Government and establish the 
British administration. 

A council composed of four British and three Cypriote 
members was appointed to help the High Commissioner in 
the administration of justice, and installed at Nicosia. This 
body, called the “Legislative Council,” was instituted soon 
after the occupation, for the special purpose of modifying and 
amending when necessary any of the decisions of the district 
Courts. 

The Turkish officials were, with few exceptions, retained in 
their posts, and the old administrative arrangements disturbed 
no more than was absolutely necessary. The districts into 
which the island was divided under the Ottoman 7ég7me were 
left unchanged. A British officer styled a “Commissioner ” 
was appointed to the charge of each one, whilst, subordinate 
to him, the Turkish “Kaimakan,” or Prefect, retained his ap- 
pointment, and, to a certain extent, his functions. 


Each Commissioner was allowed an English officer as “ As- 
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sistant Commissioner,” and a “Chief of Police,” called a Local 
Commandant. The duty of the Commissioner was to collect 
the revenues, and, briefly, to govern his district in the most 
advantageous manner. Important questions are settled by 
the central authorities at Nicosia. 

Justice in each district is dispensed by a Court called the 
“Medjliss Daavi” (Council of Complaints), consisting of a 
judge (generally the Assistant Commissioner), a Cadi (a Turk 
appointed by Government), and four members, two Mussul- 
mans and two Christians, elected by the people. | 

The law administered by the Courts is the Ottoman law, 
subject to such amendments as have been introduced by the 
Legislative Council. The jurisdiction of the Daavi Court 
extends to cases involving a money value of five thousand 
piastres, or a yearly revenue of five hundred piastres. Its 
powers of punishment are limited to three months imprison- 
ment and five hundred piastres fine. Cases deserving more 
severe sentences must be remitted to the Supreme Court at 
Nicosia (“Medjliss Temyz”), with which tribunal lie also all 
- appeals against the decisions of the Daavi Courts. 

The district possesses another Court, that of Administra- 
tion (“Medjliss Idaré”), composed of the Commissioner, the 
Kaimakan, the Cadi, and the Malmudir (or Accountant), and 
four elected members, two Moslems and two Christians. The 
business of tais Council is to look after the interest of Govern- 
ment as regards land and revenues, and fix the prices of food 


products and articles liable to tithes, 


Previous to the occupation, Cyprus formed a part of the 
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Vilayet of the islands of the Archipelago, and was governed 
by a Mutessarif (Governor), residing at Nicosia, subject to the 
Vali of Rhodes, Governor-General of the whole. This par- 
_ ticular island was divided into six districts, each administered 
by a Kaimakan (sub-Governor), namely, Larnaca, Limassol, 
Paphos (or Baffo), Nicosia, and Kyrenia. Except the latter, 
these Cazas were divided again into Nahieh (sub-districts), 
managed by a Mudir, a kind of sub-Prefect; but these officials 
are all, as I have said, now subordinate to the English Com- 
missioners. 

The Cypriote, like other Turkish, and, indeed, most Oriental 
villages, is under the charge of a head man, called a Mukhtar, 
assisted by a Council or Commission, consisting of three or 
more members belonging to the village. The Mukhtar is elected 
annually, and is paid by a contribution of so much per head of 
the population of the village. In some of the larger ones 
there are two Mukhtars: usually one is Christian, and the other 
Moslem (they prefer this style to being called simply Greek 
and Turk). The Mukhtar is responsible for the collection and 
remittance to the Treasury of the Government taxes due from 
his village, for the enumeration of the people, the administra- 
tion of the property of intestates, and for the entertainment 
and safety of strangers ; but has no voice in police or matters 
of general policy. 

The post of Mukhtar, if the duties are conscientiously per- 
formed, is no sinecure ; and, latterly, I should think that part 
relating to the entertainment of strangers particularly irksome. 


If we (or any traveller) arrived at a village, we at once either 
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sent for the Mukhtar, or went to his house, and he was sup- 
posed to provide us with lodging and refreshment. This may 
easily become a great hardship, for the Mukhtar is often a 
poor man, and cannot ask for payment ; and it is to be feared 
all travellers do not, as we always did, insist upon paying him. 

The duties of my husband’s appointment were, first, to 
assist the Commissioner in superintending the administration 
of justice in the district Court. Four days a week he had to 
sit from ten till one, and from two till five, listening to cases, 
and settling knotty questions of law, with the Cadi, of course, 
to help. There were also an interpreter, and a Greek and a 
Turkish secretary. 

Occasionally when the Commissioner took the Court busi- 
ness, my husband used to start off on horseback, escorted by 
one or more mounted zaptiehs, to the different villages, to see 
if all was quiet in the district, and settle any disputes not 
brought into the Court. In the rare cases of murder or of vio- 
lent outrages, he had to go to the village, accompanied by the 
doctor, to take down the evidence of those present, and decide 
which witnesses were to appear. 

Sometimes he would make a regular progress through the 
district, taking servants and tents, staying away several days. 
I always accompanied him on these occasions, and used 
thoroughly to enjoy the change. 

As governor of the prison, his work was much the same as 
that of a gentleman in the same position in England—the 
daily inspection of the prison. Its inmates I thought well off 


for prisoners. They are well fed: bread, cheese, and vegetables 
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to the extent of fourpence halfpenny per diem, increased to 
sixpence when at hard labour by the addition of meat. 
Amongst the vegetables were colocasses, a sort of potato, the 
root of a plant with large arrow-shaped leaves, cultivated all 
over Cyprus, and when either boiled or fried most nutritious. 
The prisoners were confined in the fort. Thus comfortably 
housed, wholesomely fed, and working in the open air (they 
are employed on the public buildings and roads), they enjoy 
excellent health ; and my own opinion is, they rather prefer 
being in prison than out of it. 

My husband considered as his principal appointment the 
post of Local Commandant of Police, and took great pride 
in perfecting his zaptichs in all soldierly attainments. 

One of the first acts of the new administration was to form 
a new police force, raised in great part from such of the Turkish 
zaptiehs as were left in the island by the Ottoman Government. 

The corps is now called the “ Cyprus Military Police,” and is 
composed almost entirely of Mussulmans. It is a fine soldierly 
body, with a strength of two hundred cavalry and four hundred 
infantry, and most popular with the people. 

When my husband first got his command, the men were in 
a most picturesque state of raggedness. Some still clung to 
the remnants of the old Turkish uniform served out to them at 
least half a dozen years ago. Composed of Lincoln green 
cloth braided with red, gaiters, baggy trousers, and short 
Turkish jacket all to match, while at the ankles, knees, and 
waist the snow-white under-garments were allowed to protrude, 


with a crimson fez as head-gear, it was much more effective 
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than the hideous blue serge suits with red jackets now given 
them. Some of them had the good taste to object to this 
costume, as making them too like the Indian troops, and 
wanted a regular British uniform. The Greeks objected to 
wearing a white turban round their fez, declaring that it turned 
them into Turks! With the former my husband reasoned, but 
with the latter he had no patience. “ They might wear it, or 
be dismissed.” 

In fact, the Greeks turned out unsatisfactory. It was in- 
tended that they should form one half the force. But they 
were found so utterly incapable of learning their drill, and 
were of such dirty habits, and so entirely without an idea of 
discipline or respect for their officers, that my husband would 
not allow them to join his force, every zaptieh under his com- 
mand to-day (with one exception) being a Mussulman. 

The Turks are fine, brave, obedient fellows, most loyal and 
devoted to their commanders. The infantry drill just as 
steadily as the best British regiment, but the movements of 
the cavalry are rather erratic and eccentric at times. On one 
occasion, at an inspection, the Local Commandant had to 
stand in the centre with a long whip, and make his cavalry 
revolve round like the horses in a circus! This I heard. Cer- 
tainly my husband’s men are not so bad as this, some of them 
being fair horsemen; but it is impossible they should have the 
same smartness as regular cavalry, for the Government does 
not provide their equipment. Their ponies are most hardy, 
but not fast. It was sometimes rather a trial to our patience 


with one of them in front of us during our.riding tours. But 
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their company was a necessity, not only as guides, but to ride 
on to turn out of the way the strings of mules and donkeys, 
which otherwise would have blocked up the narrow roads. 

Many of the zaptiehs come from Asia Minor, where pro- 
bably they were brigands. Some of them still retain their 
curious old guns and daggers, inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
Damascene work. In becoming zaptiehs, they seem to make 
it a point of honour to lay aside all bad practices, and I would 
trust any of my husband’s men with every valuable I possess. 
I liked them all, from the dignified Chawush (sergeant), and 
dear fat Sucri the corporal, down to poor little Niccola the 
Greek, who had only a shilling a day to support himself, his 
wife, and six children. 

One shilling a day for the infantry and two shillings for the 
cavalry (who supply their own horses) seems very small pay. 
It might have been ample in the time of the Turks, but now 
the price of house rent and food is trebled, the poor chiefly 
suffering from the change. Both horse and foot are exercised 
with the Henry-Martini rifle, with which the latter are armed, 
and are capital shots, some of them making better practice, 
my husband says, than he would have expected from regular 
soldiers; possibly from their habits, for they are extremely 
sober, many of them drinking water only. 

So different from English recruits, they are positively 
anxious to become proficient in drill. The non-commissioned 
officers are perfect in it, can give the word of command in 
English distinctly, and can number off the ranks like British 


soldiers, and have become independent of either the English 
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drill instructor and his interpreter attached to my husband's 
command. Being Mussulmans, they have no fear of death or 
danger. I have often heard my husband say they would, to 
a man, follow him devotedly into action, and nothing would 
give them greater pleasure than to be let loose amongst the 
Muscovite hordes. 

Their hatred of the Russians is very remarkable : they look 
upon them as their inveterate and deadly foes. Every man 
amongst them has some separate deed of the butchery and 
treachery of their detested enemies to relate. It is curious to 
watch the quiet, sleepy Turk rouse up when Russia is spoken 
of; to see his eyes flash and his hands tremble with rage ; the 
intense excitement that pervades his whole body at the idea 
of being led against them. It is impossible to live in the East 
and not entirely to sympathize with their feelings; for the 
nearer one lives to Russia, the more home to one comes the 


cruelty of her acts and the treachery of her Government. 
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THE CYPRIOTE LADIES. 


We secure the Cadi’s house—Visiting—The Turkish ladies—A shy advance—Turkish 
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N entering upon his new duties, my husband found our 
C) house inconveniently far from the town, and learning 
the Cadi was to be removed, jumped at the chance of getting 
his house, which was a good one. The rent went up at once, 
of course, but we agreed to pay what was asked on condition 
we should have possession within a month. In the interim, 
as our own house was sold, as has been said, I moved down . 
to the deserted camp. Kyrenia itself, I should say, had been 
much improved at this time, the roads and drains repaired, 
and all refuse removed. 
My chief amusement at this time was making the acquaint- 
ance of the Greek and Turkish ladies of the neighbourhood. 
Every Friday—the Moslem Sunday—all the Mohammedan 


ladies of Kyrenia employed the holiday in paying me a visit. 
81 6 
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First I would notice two or three of them squatted under the 
trees at a respectful distance; the number would increase, 
and when some twenty were assembled, they would summon 
courage to advance, their faces carefully covered over by a 
yashmak or white veil, but their shrill voices heard crying out 
in Turkish or in Greek, “Lady! lady! lady!” Don Pasquale, 
with a broad grin on his face, would usher them in one by 
one, and then discreetly retire. 

I sat on a sofa at the farthest end of the room, whilst 
they would squat round me on chairs or on the floor, grad- 
ually unveiling themselves and displaying their under gar- 
ments of Cyprus cotton and coats of Manchester stuff, thickly 
quilted. 

The finer ladies would bring little handmaidens with them, 
who sat at their feet, and rolled their cigarettes, which were 
always first politely offered to me, and as politely declined. 
On the appearance of Balnearnes and Don Pasquale with tin 
pots of jam on a wicker Cyprus tray, my guests would help 
themselves to a mouthful, followed by a little cup of Turkish 
coffee. I grew to like the coffee prepared in the native fashion. 
A teaspoonful, with the same quantity of white sugar, is 
measured out for each person, and put into.a small copper pan 
with a long handle, and the whole boiled together for five 
minutes, and then, grounds and all, emptied into little cups, 
the size of egg-shells. You swallow the thick as well as the 
thin, so that it is much more supporting than our coffee, whilst 
it is so finely ground that it is not the least unpleasant. The 


refreshment always relaxed my visitors’ tongues, and then I 
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used to be assailed with questions, my puzzled signs and looks 
affording great amusement. The photograph books were an 
unfailing source of delight, and now and then, as a great treat, 
I allowed them to examine my wardrobe. The first question I 
was always asked was if I had any children, and they seemed 
much astonished on being told I had a little daughter as high 
as my waist. 

I got by degrees to know my lady friends, and learn all 
about them. One, I believe, had been in the harem of the 
Sultan; but His Majesty, I presume, got tired of her, and 
wanting to pay Mahomet Ibrahim Effendi a compliment, gave 
her to ean, and sent them both off to Cyprus. She was a fine 
woman, about thirty years old, with a white thick skin, and 
dark hair, cut short like a boy’s in front and over the ears, but 
hanging in two long tails at the back. She was a Circassian, 
I believe, but had grown too fat to be really beautiful, and had 
a bold expression which made me take a dislike to her. She 
was a good deal painted, and her nails always carefully dyed 
with henna. Whenever my husband or either of the men 
servants approached, she would scream in the most affected 
manner, and cover up her face, sometimes running into a corner 
and standing with her face to the wall. This was only done 
before other women. With me, with no one present to tell tales, 
she used to display her charms most ungrudgingly. She could 
speak a few words of Italian, and on this account came as a 
sort of interpreter. 

On Sundays the Greek ladies would come, and liked bring- 


ing their husbands ; but as the latter always insisted on shak- 
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ing hands (the younger would go through the ceremony of 
kissing them), I insisted on the gentlemen staying outside. A 
Mrs. Joseph Herwaja, the wife of an Arab, was my interpreter 
on these occasions. She talked French very well, having been 
brought up at the French convent in Larnaca. Her husband 
was a native of Beyrout, but acting as a lawyer in Kyrenia. 

Whilst at Kyrenia I came to have some particular favourites. 
One was this Mrs. Joseph. She was the most sweet-tempered 
and merry little Greek possible. She had soft, dark eyes, 
and would have been decidedly pretty, had she been a little 
slimmer; but all the Cypriote women, after their twentieth 
year, become so fat as to be almost shapeless. 

I used to get her to walk with me, and so learned the names 
of the edible plants and roots so liked by the natives, and 
learned much about them. In the spring-time the people live 
almost entirely on what in England would be called “ weeds.” 
For instance, they boil the leaves of the wild geranium, with a 
little butter or meat, into a most nutritious dish. They makea 
dozen different salads out of herbs growing in the corn-fields or 
on the side of the roads, Dandelions with oil and vinegar (the 
latter here the fermented wine of the country) are a favourite 
dish ; but many of their salad herbs are sweeter, and we liked 
them much better than lettuce. 

The common Scotch thistle is cut when young, the prickly 
part removed from the flower. It is eaten raw, or boiled, 
and, served upon buttered toast, was one of our favourite 
dishes. Another thistle, common in England, its green leaves 


covered with white tracery and only a few inches high, is also 
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used for food. The tender inside leaves and the interior of 
the root only are eaten, and, boiled or stewed, taste like sea- 
kale. Wild asparagus grows everywhere. It is like ours, but 
thinner in the stalk, and, unless cooked immediately, has a 
bitter taste. In certain localities mushrooms grow plentifully, 
but must be got early in the morning, as the goats and oxen 
devour them greedily. In the month of January I used to 
gather a small basketful of them for breakfast. 

Water-cress and brook-lime grow in the greatest profusion 
near every stream of water; and a sort of celery, in taste | 
exactly like ours, but with green stalks, is to be found in 
* almost every shady spot in the district during the early spring 
months. Chicory, wild parsley, sage, thyme, mint,—in fact, | 
every aromatic herb I know of, savoury as well as sweet,—may 
be said to literally carpet the ground. Sir Samuel Baker told 
me that he knew of many medicinal as well as edible plants 
growing in Cyprus, and, from what I observed myself, and still 
more from what I learned from him and Lady Baker, I am 
certain the study of the plants and shrubs in Cyprus would 
well repay a good botanist for the trouble of coming here. 
By the advice of Mr. Newton, C.B., of the Brltish Museum, I 
wrote to England for a book called “Flora Grzeca,” but was 
told it was out of print. I knew of the name of no other book 
on botany that would have been useful in this country, and 
my ignorance on the subject was often a source of great regret. 
In an appendix will be found a brief summary of the flora of 
the island that I myself have seen. 


Mrs. Joseph had a niece who always lived with her, an Arab 
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girl, called Tispharie, the belle of the village. She certainly had 
the most perfectly beautiful face I had ever seen. She was 
only twelve, but looked about eighteen, with a sweet, sad, far- 
away look in her wonderful eyes ; such eyes !—jacinth-coloured, 
that looked all pupil, like those of a deer,—with long eyelashes 
that curled half an inch upwards, and pencilled eyebrows in 
a straight line across the forehead. Her skin was perfection, 
as white as snow and smooth as satin, but still not unhealthy- 
looking. Her nose, pure Grecian, almost in a line from the 
low forehead, like that of some ancient Greek statue. The 
delicate little mouth was equally perfect, the scarlet lips droop- 
ing ever so slightly at the corners, and giving that plaintive 
melancholy look to the face which made it so striking. The 
features were so perfect that, without this dreamy expression, 
they would almost have been expressionless, 

I once saw a portrait, which I was told was the likeness of 
a favourite model of Talabert’s. This face and Tispharie’s are 
the two most faultlessly beautiful faces I have ever beheld. 

My third special favourite in Kyrenia was quite a different 
type, but equally lovely, only in a curiously irregular way. 
This was a slim little creature that might have been any age 
from eight to fourteen, so poor that her only garment consisted 
of a loose tattered robe of a golden yellow colour, fastened 
round the waist by a bit of string; her small bare feet and 
arms were models of symmetry; the hands, with the slender 
wrists and long fingers, might have belonged to the most highly 
bred lady in Europe. The little creature was proud of them, 


T believe ; for, poor as she was, she was always able to afford 
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some henna dye for the nails. Her skin, originally fair, was 
burnt to a faint brown; not to a red brown, remember, but to 
a warm, soft, gipsy-like colour. Her hair, in the same way, had 
been “tinged by the burning rays” to a ruddy tint, neither 
auburn nor black, but very beautiful. The eyes were her great 
charm,—large, wide-open orbs, of the truest blue ever seen; 
the pale colour of the myosotis, not glistening, like violet eyes, 
but rather an opaque blue. The contrast with the brown skin 
was as charming as it was rare, and had the most uncommon 
effect. 

The white coarse linen veil fastened squarely across the 
forehead, on a line with the black eyebrows, and the quaint 
gold-coloured dress, all helped to make her the most remark- 
able-looking little personage imaginable. The more one ex- 
amined her face, the more weird her beauty seemed, for her 
mouth stretched almost on a line with her eyebrows from side 
to side, with only the delicate little straight nose between. 
But the wide mouth seemed positively to add to her beauty, 
and was in character with the uncommon size of the great 
eyes. She was the child of Turkish parents, who used to 
work in the fields all day. Thus it came about that she had 
unusual freedom for a Mohammedan girl, always alone skip- 
ping by the roadside, or tripping along the beach. Sometimes 
my little friend would pause'to look wistfully at the boys, but 
I never saw her actually attempt to join their play. Indeed, 
the children of the two sexes never seem to consort as they do 
with us; and it is very rare to see little girls running about, 


a privilege apparently reserved to the boys. 
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The child took a great fancy to me, and often in my walks 
abroad I would see her pounce out from behind a wall or tree, 
and folles me contentedly half the way; but I never could 
persuade her to come near and make friends. The moment I 
stopped, she would fly off in another direction, and only return 
when she thought I was taking no notice of her. 

When I was living in the huts, she would sit amongst the 
trees, waiting till she saw me starting for a walk, or even ride, 
when she invariably followed. One day, however, she came a 
little nearer, so near that she could not resist the temptation 
of peeping in at the door. Ina moment I had caught her: 
how she kicked and struggled! But I would not let her go 
till I had fairly dragged her inside, and shutting the door, 
stood with my back to it. We were both out of breath, but 
she recovered first, and I saw the big blue eyes gazing round 
with a startled look, like a wild animal caught ina trap. By 
degrees, however, curiosity got the better of her shyness. She 
rose from the floor where she was crouching, and began to 
touch one thing, and then another. Before we parted, we 
became great friends, and she accepted half a dozen glass 
bangles I had bought at the Lapithos fair. Bangles are a 
specialité of Cyprus ; all the natives wear them, from the baby 
to the great-grandmiother. They are real bangles, all sizes and 
colours, some rough and some smooth, but made entirely of 
glass. 

Next day little Marichou, as her name turned out to be, 
arrived with the end of her veil filled with fresh. almonds. 


She never appeared afterwards without some little offering of 
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flowers or fruit, which I had to accept, not to hurt the good 
little creature’s feelings. 

These were my friends, and insignificant as they were, I 
never met people with more individuality, or who interested 
me more. 

Indeed, there is much to like about the unsophisticated 
Cypriote. It is doubtless true, and rather a strange coinci- 
dence, that both the civil and the military authorities have a 
decided antipathy to the Greek portion of the population. 
Even my husband, who never lets prejudice or personal feel- 
ing bias his opinion, says the Greeks are not to be trusted. 
They dislike us and the Turks equally, are discontented and 
treacherous, are fond of secret societies, and generally employ 
craft and deceit to gain their ends. . 

But these remarks apply only to the so-called educated Greek. 
The Cypriote himself, whether Mussulman or Christian, is a 
quiet, docile creature, most hospitable to strangers, and giving 
with an ungrudging hand the best fare and accommodation 
his house may possess. The genuine natives are devoted to 
their homes and villages, and will not leave them even for the 
highest pecuniary advantages, this carelessness about money 
being a most curious feature in their character. If they have 
sufficient food to support life, they have not the slightest wish 
to gain more by trade. : ; 

The fondness for their children, that of the fathers especially, 
is very touching. Not only do they share all their property 
amongst them when grown up, but will often shield them from 


disgrace at any risk to themselves. 
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I can give one notable instance of this. The. wife of one of 
the zaptichs, living at Karmi, a village six miles away, came 
to the doctor in great grief. She told him she had an only 
daughter, who had been living with a Greek family in Nicosia 
as servant. She had come home in bad health, and the people 
had begun to make rude remarks when she went out of doors. 
The girl most steadily denied she was suffering from anything 
but the common spleen complaint. The mother, though, sus- 
pected otherwise, and had brought all the savings of a lifetime 
to the doctor, imploring him to save her child from disgrace. 
She threw herself at his feet in an agony of tears, telling him 
they would sell their house and fields, and work for him all 
their lives, if only he would help her. 

When he told her, very kindly, that such a thing was impos- 
sible, but that he would look after her daughter, she changed 
her tone. She declared herself and her family would become 
a byword in the village; that her daughter would be as ruined 
socially as though she were the highest lady in the land; and 
she passionately threatened that she would go to Nicosia, 
where the Turkish doctors would readily help to save her 
child. 

She was, of course, warned of the consequences: that she 
and her family would be put in prison, for the Administration 
were determined to put a stop to practices that had been only 
too common. The mother left unconvinced, and about a fort- 
night afterwards we were roused by a message from the village 
saying the girl was dying, and that the dogs had carried off 
and eaten her child. My husband at once rode off with the 
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doctor to see if there was any truth in the horrible story. They 
found the girl desperately ill, no one near her but a deaf and 
dumb woman, said to be the aunt. As no information could 
be got from her, the mother and uncle were sent for. It was 
proved they had been in the house all night, but they solemnly 
swore nothing had happened. With the exception of the 
mother, whose attendance on her daughter was necessary, they 
were all made prisoners and sent to Kyrenia. 

Briefly to conclude—after three months’ inquiry, the rela- 
tions admitted the birth of a child, but declared it had been 
born dead; and although the mother pointed out to my 
husband the spot where she said she had hidden the body, no 
traces of it were found, the place being the deposit for all the 
refuse of the village. Ultimately, as no murder could be 
proved, the prisoners were released. But the trial had a salu- 
tary effect: it made clear how strict is the English law on the 
subject ; and my husband.never had another case of the kind 
brought before him. 

There was reason in the mother’s menace to appeal to the 
Turkish doctors. Though some of the Greeks have large 
families, I have never known a Mussulman with more than 
four children. If asked, he will aver he is too poor to have 
many children, and it is to be feared infanticide is a common 
practice in Cyprus. 

But most of the cases that come before the Court are trivial 
affairs—most frequently for assaults or debt. Now and then 
there would be a case of stabbing, generally the result of a 


tipsy quarrel, never of an actual attempt to murder. But 
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almost every day one or more men (and women too) would be 
imprisoned for debt. 

The Cypriotes are accustomed, not to keep savings or any 
little legacies in coin, but to invest them at once in land. This 
is often productive of great distress. They have the land, but 
are without the means of tilling or sowing it, and to do so, are 
obliged to borrow money at enormous interest from the usurers. 
The law does not allow a higher rate of interest than twelve 
per cent. to be charged to-day; but formerly it was much 
heavier, and would cause the debt to accumulate until the 
ruined peasant was sent to prison, to remain until released by 
the payment of the money by his friends, or the sale of the 
property. 

The system is a great curse to the Cypriotes. It is to be 
hoped that the English Government will do all it can to keep 
down the usurers. From my husband they had little sympathy. 
He only allowed them to gain their cases when the law forced 
him to do so. 

There is very little or no religious fanaticism in Cyprus, 
the Greeks, Turks, Catholics, and Maronites living amicably 
together. Of the latter, there are now only about two thousand 
-left. They came over from Syria and Mount Lebanon in great 
numbers during the Lusignan period, but have gradually 
diminished in numbers, and have abandoned most of the prin- 
cipal towns to settle in the district of Kyrenia. They have 
small colonies at Hai Marina, Karpass, Assomatos, and 
Gambili. The most important one is at Kormakiti, in the 


north-west end of the island. The head priest resides there, 
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but he is under the orders of the Bishop of Bukfeyeh, who lives 
at the convent of Kandbin, close to the Cedars of Lebanon. 
The Bishop sends his chief secretary, Papa Gius Giagia (Arci- 
vescovo Maronita), over periodically to. visit the different 
convents and settlements. The last time he was in Cyprus 
he paid me a visit, and I thought him a most interesting and 
well informed man, very superior to the Greek priests of the 
island, who, as a rule, are the most grossly ignorant race I 
have ever met. I believe it is a fact that most of them can 
neither read nor write; and certainly their dirty appearance, 
with the raggedness of their clothes, in the different monas- 
teries we stayed at, was most repulsive. I may add that the 
richest of them, that of Kykkou, my visit to which I shall 


presently relate, was the dirtiest. 


CHAPTER IX: 
OUR CYPRIOTE HOUSE. 


Our new house—Description of it—Flower-covered roofs—Fresh fish for breakfast— 
The harbour of Kyrenia—Export of donkeys—‘‘ Saul,” ‘‘Mrs. Langtry,” and 
their bath—A Cypriote dining-room—The gourd—Proverbs as wall-paper—The 
Muezzin—Turkish time—Blessing the new home—Too much water—St. John's 
Day—tThe Baptism of the Cross—A holiday scene—The sponge fishery. 


UR house in Kyrenia was the quaintest little dwelling 

imaginable. It was only one story high, and built 

in the shape of a hollow square. In the centre was a court 

filled with orange, lemon, quince, and mulberry-trees. The 

roof was flat and covered with mud, and became, in the spring- 

time, a perfect garden, full of iris and anemones, grown from 
seeds sown by the birds and the wind. 

All the mud roofs become green in the spring. Viewed 
from the top of one of them, Kyrenia has the look. of a garden 
floating in mid-air. As the sun dries up the verdure and the 
flowers wither, the inhabitants set fire to the roofs, which they 
declare prevents them letting in the rain during the winter. 
After the fire has burnt itself out, the roofs are well soaked 
with water and flattened by a wooden roller, which invariably 
lies in the corner of one of them, and belongs as much to the 


furniture of the roof as the big red chatty serving as a chimney. 
94, 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































KYRENIA, CYPRUS, 
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The back of our house faced the sea, and our drawing-room 
was built on piles right over it, so that on looking out of the 
windows I could see the fish swimming about among the rocks 
below. My husband often shot them with a rifle, and in this 
way we had many a capital dish of mullet or rock-fish, or even 
bass for breakfast, without having to go farther than the divan 
in the window for them. The little horseshoe-shaped harbour 
was all round us, with the two old ruined moles on each side. 
The latter would make capital lighthouses if Government 
would only spend a little money on them. 

I used to take the greatest interest in watching the arrival 
and departure of the Asia Minor boats, with their queer car- 
goes of things never heard of in England. The skins full of 
oil or a sort of lard, called “ Boutar,” piles of rugs and carpets 
used for divans and the mosques, wood cut in lengths for 
building purposes, locust beans, boxes with tins of paraffin 
oil, barrels of olives and figs, and living shiploads of donkeys. 
The donkeys were made to swim to the ships, and then hoisted 
out of the water, and put to stand with their noses just reaching 
above the gunwale. (I must add that only the gentlemen were 
thus shipped, the lady donkeys were not allowed to leave the 
island.) As for the scene itself, there were no great steamers, 
with horrid smells and noises, to take away from its poetry, 
only graceful little sailing boats, gaudily painted, and having 
tan-coloured sails, which glowed in the sun like the sky at 
sunrise. . 

We had a large Turkish bath attached to the house, but 


this was never used, as none of our servants knew how to 
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manage it. By the side of this building was a stone tank, al- 
ways kept filled with water, the delight of “Saul” and “ Mrs. 
Langtry” (a pet gander and goose), who, with a brood of four 
little goslings, disported themselves in it all day. Our dining- 
room was a long chamber, having six windows looking on to 
the sea, with low divans round the walls. These served as 
most comfortable couches, and were very convenient for all 
the stray newspapers. 

Above the divans in Cypriote houses there is always a 
wooden shelf, on which the inmates arrange their china plates 
and bowls, whether for use or for ornament I could never de- 
cide. Instead of plates, we placed a row of gourds, for gourds 
grow to perfection here, and my husband got some very fine 
specimens, even better ones than some he brought home from 
Ashantee. One of the zaptichs, a very clever draughtsman, 
carved them for us in all sorts of curious designs, first by cut- 
ting the pattern with a sharp knife, and then filling it in with 
Indian ink. 

Our sitting-room was painted in true Turkish style: stars 
and crescents in every colour round the top of the walls; 
below this, verses from the Koran and different proverbs. 


Some of these were translated to me as follows :-— 


“Let God keep away from us the man who has the face of 
a friend, but the heart of an enemy.” 
“Wine and women turn a wise man into a tyrant.” 


“He who knows how to keep his tongue silent saves his 
head.” 
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“At Constantinople fire devours your goods, plague takes 
your life, and women your wit.” 

“At the sight of a beautiful woman you must praise the 
Lord,” 

“Listen, but do not believe.” 

“May God protect His servant from the hands of the doctor 
and the lawyer.” 3 
“The mouth of the wise man is in his heart, and the heart 


of the fool in his mouth.” 


At the end of the room was a gaudily painted recess, to 
hold a basin and ewer for washing the hands. We filled this 
with flowers, thinking a lavatory unnecessary, in an English 
drawing-room. The ceiling was the quaintest part of all. It 
was divided by a raised trellis of plaster all over the surface, 
and in each almond-shaped space was a separate daub of 
colour, all in graduating shades: canary, amber, gold, orange, 
brown, and the same with the blues, reds, and greens. Strange 
to say, it was not hideous, and in some odd way seemed to 
harmonize with the room. The floor was covered with cool 
Turkish matting, whilst a few pieces of English furniture gave 
quite a comfortable appearance to the little apartment. 

My poultry-yard, of which I was very proud, and the stables, 
were built in a space of ground adjoining, so that I had no 
trouble to feed my pets when I wanted to. 

Opposite the entrance of our dwelling stood the mosque, a 
square building with a graceful minaret. The Muezzin used 


to go thrice round this minaret four times a day, and repeat 
7 
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his call to the Faithful to prayer at each point of the compass. 
We would hear him first two hours after sunrise ; at midday ; 
two hours before sunset; and two hours after sunset. The 
Turks count the hours from the time the sun rises. Thus, 
when the sun rises at five A.M., seven o’clock with us would be 
their two o’clock ; or our midday would be seven o’clock with 
them. On the day after our entrance into the new house, I 
was awakened by being told a priest had demanded admit- 
tance. My husband went to see what it was all about, and was 
received by the venerable papa splashing a quantity of cold 
water into his face. Much surprised by this extraordinary 
proceeding, he asked its meaning, and was told that amongst 
the Greek Cypriotes it is the custom to go round the house 
when occupied by a new inmate and have it blessed by the 
priest. 

The good old man, thinking to please us, had arrived to 
give his blessing, which he extended not only to ourselves, but 
to our servants, our dogs, beds, chairs ; in fact, to all our house- 
hold gods, animate and inanimate, all and each receiving a 
sprinkling from a little brown vessel he held in his hand. He 
was followed by a crowd of natives, who thought it a good 
opportunity to see the inside of the Pasha’s house. (My 
husband was always called “ Pasha,” from being a soldier, I 
suppose.) 

I received my share of the benediction sitting up in bed, 
and could only smile and bow, and try to look pleasant, as I 
felt the not-over-clean water trickling down my face, and 


making splashes on the bed-clothes. But we thought it better 
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to fall in with their customs till my husband and they should 
get to understand each other better. 

I asked Theodore (the interpreter) if we were expected to 
pay for all this. He replied, “Yes, lady: some give one penny 
and some give two.” We ordered a shilling to be put in the 
church plate, which gave great satisfaction. 

Another rather curious ceremony took place a few days 
afterwards. 

St. John the Baptist’s Day fell on the roth of January, and 
all the inhabitants of the town assembled on the beach below 
our windows to see the baptism of the principal cross in the 
little Greek chapel. Half a dozen little boys were waiting 
waist-deep in the sea, prepared to swim and dive the moment 
the priest should throw the crucifix in. The balconies of the 
houses overlooking the harbour were crowded with women, 
the Greeks conspicuous by being dressed in every colour of 
the rainbow,—little Mrs. Joseph being especially striking in a 
skirt of sky-blue silk with crimson stripes, a purple jacket, with 
a yellow handkerchief over her head, fastened by a wreath of 
imitation coral. In the balcony next to hers, a number of 
Moslem ladies were seated, clothed in white from head to foot, 
their dark eyes being the only part of them visible. The con- 
trast between the groups of Christian and Moslem women was 
very striking, the former in their gaudy attire looking vulgar 
side by side with their Turkish sisters. | 

As nine o’clock struck, the bell of the Greek church began 
to toll, and a crowd of men was seen wending its way down 


the narrow lane leading to the shore. In the midst of them 
t—2 
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marched Papa Neopitos, the head priest, bearing aloft a small 
mother-of-pearl cross. He was accompanied by the other 
priest, who acts as a sort of curate. They continued their way, 
till, arriving at the jetty, the whole crowd paused. Papa 
Neopitos stepped forward, made a short prayer, and waving 
the cross above his head, threw it into the sea with all his 
strength. 

The boys and men who were already in the water at once’ 
dashed forward and swam to the spot where the cross was seen 
to sink. Then began the fun: the boys fighting, and scream- 
ing, and jumping on each other’s backs, till I thought some of 
them must certainly be drowned. The turmoil lasted for about 
ten minutes, when the strongest and I suppose the most expert 
swimmer carried off the prize, and returned it to the priest, 
who departed with his followers. 

The swimmers then went from house to house collecting 
paras (farthings), as a reward for their share in the perform- 
ance. ‘The ceremony was not interesting, and the people 
seemed to look upon it very philosophically. But I have 
observed that amongst the Cypriotes one never sees the same 
noisy enthusiasm that one looks for in France or Italy, or even 
sometimes in sober old England. : 

Whilst describing the harbour of Kyrenia, it is well to say 
something of the sponge-fishing, a most valuable source of 
revenue, of which it is a centre. A large quantity of sponges 
is found along the north coast of Cyprus, at a short distance — 
out to sea. The fishing season commences about the end of 


March, and continues till the end of October. At the com- 
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Fs 
mencement of the season boats arrive from Greece and the 
opposite coast, sometimes as many as fifty ina year. These 
boats are all numbered and taxed by the British authorities in 
Kyrenia. For boats having a diving apparatus on board, a tax 
of twenty-five pounds is charged ; those without the appara- 
tus, but having divers, have to pay nine pounds; whilst a boat 
with merely what is called a scratching apparatus is charged 
only three pounds ten shillings. These taxes are only fair, 
because some boats have to pay thirty-two liras (one lira is 
eighteen shillings) for the right of fishing on the Turkish 
shore, especially at Kalymno, an island north of Rhodes. 

The little fleet would go away for a week’s cruise, and re- 
enter the Kyrenia harbour with their holds full of sponges. 
These were fastened to the rigging in rows, or laid out on the 
beach to dry, and then packed in sacks and sent on mule-back 
to Nicosia, or else transferred to other ships and sent to Gre- 
cian or Italian ports for sale. 

We used to buy quantities of them very cheap. I remember 
my husband got one that measured six feet and a half in cir- 
cumference for five shillings. Small ones worth half a crown 
in England we would get for sixpence. The finer kinds are 
more expensive, as they are scarce on the Cyprus coast, 


although sometimes very good ones are to be had. 
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Beauty of the Kyrenia district—‘‘ Cyprus the blest "—Accuracy of the old poets—The 
fields repeopled with goddesses—Butterflies—Green frogs—Snakes, three kinds— 
An example of their ferocity—Rapid growth of English seeds—Potatoes—Variety 
of vegetables—Meat—Poultry—The Yohkn Pender s.s.—‘‘ The roast beef of Old 
England’—A welcome gift—The old and new telegraph—Game in Cyprus — 
Prospects of sport—The mountains Kantara, Pentadactylon, Buffavento—Mount 
Hilarion—Its history—Description of the ruins—Caves of the shepherds—The real 
plague of Cyprus—“ Fleas and the silk crop’””—Koudounos—The four monasteries 
of this coast—Kyrenia once more—The fort—The tombs—My theory of some of 
them—The moles—Fishing by torchlight ; a curious scene—The castle—Its history 
—Queen Carlotta and James the Bastard—The beautiful Catherine Cornaro— 
Surrender to Venice—Its present uses—Attractions of Kyrenia. 


Glee. district to which my husband was appointed is cer- 
tainly the most beautiful in Cyprus, yet little visited 
because of the difficulty of crossing the mountains which sepa- 
rate it from the plain. Occasionally one or two travellers come 
for the night, and to havea glimpse of Bellapais on their return. 
In reality there is more to sce here than anywhere else in 
Cyprus. It would take at least eight days to explore this 
coast. From Kantara, opposite the ruins of ancient Aphro- 
disium, to Kormakiti Point and its enchanting scenery, every 
yard, it might almost be said, has an interest for the antiquarian 


or artist, for the botanist or geologist. 


The road, too, affords grateful shade. Winding midway 
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between mountain and sea, sometimes almost touching the one, 
sometimes coquetting with the other, it passes through forests 
of olive and carob-trees, and traverses flower-carpeted meadows 
watered by innumerable streams; whilst the snowy mountains 
on the opposite coast add a beauty of their own to the scene, 
serving to remove the feeling of being imprisoned on an island, 
which many are apt to feel. 

If visited on this side, the stranger might well, on a first 
view of Cyprus, call it “the happy, the blest, the salubrious.” 
Walking along the shore near Kyrenia, it was easy to see how 
accurate were the old poets, how admirably they combined 
descriptions of nature with their ideas of living beings, and the 
warranty they had for making the island the favourite haunt 
of the gods. 

Standing here and looking around, ‘one could almost see 
Venus stepping from her pearly shell on some fragrant bank 
of the delicate-scented cyclamen, Proserpine playing at ball 
amongst the narcissus and many-hued anemones, Ceres, with 
the sunlight shining on her golden hair, amidst the poppies 
and marigolds in the corn and blue flax fields, or Aurora, 
crowned with dewy roses and starlike jessamine scintillating 
with sparkling moisture. Or one could imagine Bacchus 
astride on a fallen column, with the purple and white grapes 
in festoons around him, or Diana hunting amongst the waving 
fields of asphodel. So vividly would imagination help me that 
I fancied almost I could distinguish the antlers of the fleeing 
deer, and the goddess standing by the oleander-trees with 


white arms raised to,draw the bow. Amongst the reeds one 
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could fancy Pan playing hide-and-seek through the gnarled 
trunks of the olive-trees, or, reclining on a bank of thyme and 
violets, innumerable satyrs and wood-nymphs. 

With such memories of my favourite books, my walks were 
never solitary. There was so much to see on every side that 
often I would wander for hours, until the lagging of my com- 
panions, the dogs, would warn me it was time to return. 

The butterflies of Cyprus are most beautiful. There is one 
of a pale blue that is especially lovely, with crimson back and 
yellow dots on its wings. Even the frogs are not like our 
frogs, but little creatures, emerald green. I have often been 
startled in pulling a flower to find I had also gathered up 
one of them sitting on the leaf. There are lizards of every 
description, some beautiful and some most repulsive, while 
chameleons are plentiful in every spot. 

There are snakes, as I have said. Some of them are most 
venomous, and the natives are very much afraid of them. But 
I never heard of death resulting from a bite, although it pro- 
duces swelling and acute suffering. I feared more for my dogs 
than for myself, as I always wore high boots. Sir’ Samuel 
Baker lost one of his favourite spaniels through the bite of 
one. 

I have seen three distinct kinds since my arrival here, but as 
the natives call them all “Kufi” (asp), I cannot say which is 
the most poisonous. One of them my husband shot on Mount 
Hilarion. . It was about three feet long and almost as thick as 
his wrist, extraordinarily thick in proportion to its length. 


The head was flat and not very pointed, more in the shape of 
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a heart thana dart. It narrowed suddenly, not gradually, at 
the tail. In colour it was a greyish-brown. The strangest 
part about the reptile was its fierceness. Instead of wriggling 
away on seeing a man approach, it actually made at him, hiss- 
ing loudly. The serpent was about three yards off when my 
husband first observed it. In a moment it uncoiled itself and 
came gliding straight towards him, with head erect. When 
within a yard, he fired, and blew its head off. The beaters 
were so afraid that even when dead they did not like to touch 
it; so my husband skinned it himself. 

I have also repeatedly come across a black snake. It is jet 
black all over, with a pointed head, and though a long snake, 
does not exceed three inches round the thickest part of its body. 
The smallest I ever saw was four feet long, and one my hus- 
band killed just outside the house measured six feet one inch, 
the longest snake I have seen out of the Zoological Gardens. 
Lying across the road, it might readily be taken for a burnt 
stick, were it not for its glistening skin, The last one we saw 
was ona journey to Nicosia, when I noticed the spirited young 
mule, on which my husband, who was a little ahead of me and 
cantering pretty fast, was mounted, give a tremendous swerve. 
This was followed by bucking and turning round and round 
like a dancing dervish. The saddle unfortunately being loose, 
my husband was thrown, and off went the mule so frightened 
that it took us nearly an hour to catch it again. As my hus- 
band fell, I saw the tail of a snake disappearing amidst the 
bushes. It had, as it appeared, crossed the road in front of 


him, and lifting its head, had darted at the mule’s feet. This 
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snake is said to live in trees. An officer of the Forty-Second 
saw one coiled round the branch of a carob-tree near Bellapais. 

The third kind, a spotted snake, has a greyish-brown back 
dotted with black spots, which grow fainter on its light grey 
stomach. I believe it to be harmless, for we killed several 
near the stable and poultry-yard. The first we saw was found 
crawling over the window-sil! of my husband’s dressing-room ; 
another was discovered beneath a servant’s bed; and a third 
we found had changed its skin during the night in the verandah 
close to the kitchen door. In fact, they were constantly found, 
and always as promptly dispatched. 

But serpents are the only drawback. I know of no place in 
Sicily, “the garden of Europe,” to compare with Northern 
Cyprus, whose soil is as fertile as its scenery is enchanting. If 
proof were wanted, it is found inthe gardens round Casaphani 
and Lapithos. We got a quantity of vegetable seeds from 
Hooper, of Covent Garden, to see if the soil suited English 
kinds. In one month from time of planting we had peas ready 
for table, lettuce almost running to seed, and in six weeks 
parsley, which takes months in England to appear above- 
ground, had grown several inches. Everything grows, from 
the hardy Scotch fir to the tropical cabbage-plant. 

I read somewhere that potatoes do not thrive in Cyprus. 
All that I can say is that on the 28th of April we had new 
potatoes grown about a mile from our house, and all the year 
round could get as many as we cared to buy for three-half- 
pence the oke (two pounds and three-quarters). Things grow 


so easily and plentifully that the natives do not care to culti- 
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vate more than enough to supply their own. wants. Conse- 
quently, when the sudden demand came to feed ten thousand 
Giaours, there was naturally a difficulty to procure provisions, 
and people jumped to the conclusion that there are no vege- 
tables in Cyprus, when in reality there is a greater variety here 
than in any other place I know of. 

We had lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, leeks, onions, potatoes, 
artichokes, cucumbers, tomatoes, vegetable marrows, chilies, 
beetroot, spinach, radishes, carrots, broad beans, celery, chi- 
cory, water-cress, wild asparagus, capers, Cape gooseberries, 
colocasses, barmian (a delicious vegetable, oval shaped, like a 
sort of vegetable marrow), vania (a vegetable growing like a 
black pear from a plant two feet high; can be eaten raw or 
cooked), and kohl-kohl, or Maltese turnip. With such a list 
as this, it is nonsense to say no vegetables are to be got in 
Cyprus. 

Meat, I am free to confess, is a difficulty. Whilst the 
troops were here we had excellent beef, but after their de- 
parture nothing but poultry and mutton. Yet one seems to 
get accustomed to anything. After awhile we began to think 
Kyrenia mutton not at all bad, and even liked goat (when 
very young) as a little change. Poultry is excellent, however, 
and the hens lay better here than in any place I know. One 
curious breed without any tails whatever is peculiar to Cyprus, 
and I believe to the Isle of Man. Cocks and hens alike have 
a most droll appearance,—like round balls, with a neck and 
two legs. The turkeys, as I have mentioned, are a superior 


breed, and thrive very well, being much easier to rear than in 
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England. The Turks are very fond of them. « Every Turkish 
house that can boast of any kind of poultry-yard contains 
some, and we never could persuade a Turk to sell us one. 
Ducks and geese are also to be had, but are not common. 

But the excellence of the poultry notwithstanding, it may 
be understood how great a luxury was beef when we chanced 
to get it. The first time I tasted it after six months’ abstinence, 
happened when the s.s. John Pender came round to Kyrenia 
to take on board Mr. Edwards, M.P., the Member for Wey- 
mouth; Mr. Goldney; Sir Philip Rose; young Mr. Pender; 
and Mr. John Pender himself, the chairman of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company. These gentlemen had been staying at 
_ Government House with Sir Garnet Wolseley, and sent the 
ship, which from its luxurious fittings one can only call a 
huge steam yacht, on from Larnaca to this place. As they 
meant to proceed in her to Brindisi, Mr. Pender and his 
friends came to call on their arrival, and invited us to dinner 
on board. Amongst a host of good things, a sirloin appeared, 
and on my saying that it was the first we had seen for so long 
a time, kind Mr. Pender at once gave orders to the steward 
to have it packed and sent on shore for us. I don’t think I 
am a greedy person, but I must say I thought that beef very 
good, and the giver would be much amused if he only knew 
how it was appreciated next day by ourselves and our friends. 

I should perhaps add here, that this company have erected 
a telegraph through Cyprus, their line in several places running 
parallel with the old Turkish one. It was an amusement of 


ours, during our riding tours, to contrast the two specimens of 
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the same kind of work,—the crooked poles set up by the 
Turks, with the trim taut English workmanship of the other 
line ; the admirable neatness and solidity of the one, with the 
slovenliness and unfinished state of the other. I often won- 
dered if the natives ever looked upwards and compared the 
two! ! 

In regard to game, we could always buy any quantity of it 
from the villagers, for there was no gun licence till this year. 
Every one who chose went out shooting, and it is a proof of 
the vast quantity of the game in the island, that in spite of 
all these “ pot-hunters,’ as my husband calls them, so much 
can still be obtained. 

The hares of Cyprus are justly famous, and have a most 
delicious flavour. My husband has shot them all over the 
island, but we fancied the best were those got in the Agirda 
Wood, at the beginning of our pass over the mountains. This 
spot was famous also for woodcock, hundreds of which used 
to settle on it, affording capital sport during the months of 
January and February. Red-legged partridges are very plen- 
tiful; also francolin, which are excellent eating, snipe, quail 
(button and full), and golden plover, doves, blue rocks, 
bustards, sand grouse, teal, wild duck, beccaficoes: these last 
are preserved in bottles of commandery wine, and greatly 
esteemed by the natives. There is a suspicion that the Indian 
painted snipe has been seen, but this is not authentic. Curlews 
are very plentiful for those who like them. 

There are no wild animals except the mouflon, and they 


only inhabit Mount Troddos, very few of them being left. 
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The peasants look upon foxes as “wild animals.” They do 
great damage amongst the poultry-yards: we have seen a 
great many of them round Kyrenia. 

It is thought the shooting will be very good this year. The 
laws concerning close season and preservation are very strict, 
and a tax of ten shillings levied on each person carrying a 
gun, which will prevent many of the peasants going out. 

If asked which I should consider the best place in Cyprus 
for sport, I think I should say.the district of Karpass. It lies 
at the extreme east end of the island, and, owing I suppose to 
its isolation and want of a port, there is more uncultivated 
ground there than in any other spot. Francolin, partridge, and 
hares are said to abound; but the brushwood in places is so 
dense, that without a good dog it is hard to retrieve the game. 
The country people assured us that wild horses (!) and wild 
goats inhabit some of the more inaccessible spots. In regard 
to the latter I see no reason why mouflon should not still be’ 
found on some of the mountains, for undoubtedly at one time 
they inhabited all the hilly regions of Cyprus. 

Wild duck is principally shot round the lakes near Famagusta, 
and I think are mostly to be found at Morphou on the west 
end of the Messarian Plain. Between it and Nicosia at certain 
seasons the marshy ground is full of them. Some of the largest. 
bags of woodcock were got at Kormakiti, a little to the north 
of Morphou. 

The mountains are naturally a feature of much interest. The 
northern chain boasts five peaks well worth visiting. Each of 


them has a rough pathway reaching to the summit, and three 
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are crowned by ruined castles, the history of which is uncertain. 
I believe their erection dates from the early years of the 
Lusignan dynasty, that they were dismantled by the Venetians 
in the fifteenth century, their complete demolition being pro- 
_ bably the work of the Turk. The most eastern peak is Kantara, 
to be reached from either the northern or southern side. On 
the north the best road is from Accatou, leading through the 
centre of the mountains:close to the pile of ruins. There is 
another practicable pass from the village of Davlos.. From the 
southern side there is a road from Trikomo leading up to the 
little monastery of Kantara, the castle being a few miles 
farther on. 

Mount Pentadactylon is the next peak. It towers above 
the Messarian Plain like an open hand with the four fingers 
and thumb stretched out. The ascent here is made from 
Kythrea on the south and Klapini on the north. There are 
no ruins, but some curious caves round its base, either formed 
by nature or excavated. I have described in another place the 
road across the mountains. 

Buffavento is only a few miles farther westward. This rugged 
point stands out something in the shape of a cloven heart, re- 
sembling in miniature the Pic du Midi of the Pyrenees. It is 
crowned by a castle which is said to have been occupied by a 
Lusignan princess, whose sister lived in the neighbouring one 
of Hilarion. The ascent from the south is made from the 
convent of Saint Chrysostomos (the White Monastery) by a 
toad which ends near the summit. The highest point can only 


be reached by crawling on hands and knees, for it is very 
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steep. From the north the ascent is easier, but there is still 
the same difficulty at the top for all but good climbers. 

Mount Hilarion, rising above Kyrenia, is the most interesting 
of all the ruins. The castle must have been a fortress of unusual 
size, and is yet imposing. Several rooms are still arched over, 
and have Gothic windows of great beauty. The tank or reser- 
voir is of immense size. Mr. Newton. of the British Museum, 
picked up here a piece of old fazence of a most beautiful green, 
and covered with a bold. floral design. Pieces of marble lie 
scattered amongst the masonry, uncommon ferns peep out 
amongst the rocks, and in different places the cabbage-tree plant 
grows to the height of several feet. Little is known of the 
history of the ruin. Cesnola affirms it to have been a state 
prison, or place of refuge of the Latin kings of Cyprus. The 
villagers or priests could tell us literally nothing of it. They 
have no legends or traditions, and are the most provokingly 
unimaginative people. 

Hilarion was a very favourite picnic resort of ours, for it is 
easily reached by a pathway from the Kyrenia Pass from 
Nicosia, about a mile past Agirda, by which the very centre of 
the ruins can be gained on mule-back. From the plains there 
appears to be only one ridge ; but when the top of thé pathway 
is reached, and you expect to see the ocean below you, a great 
disappointment is in store. There is a narrow valley between 
this spot and the second ridge, which must be crossed before 
you can actually look down upon the Kyrenia shore. This 
valley apparently runs the whole length of the range east and 
west, and though cultivated in places, is chiefly left to the 
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shepherds and ‘their flocks. A path easily found rises from a 
plateau on the south of Hilarion, which ascended, leads through 
an arched entrance into the very centre of the castle. 

I spent a few delightful Sundays in this spot. Colonel 
Greaves, with Sir Garnet and Lady Wolseley, used to ride over 
and spend the day here. Lady Wolseley was delighted with 
the lovely views from every side: the freshness and the verdure 
must have been a most pleasant, change from the desolate 
country round Nicosia. 

Whilst on Hilarion I paid visits to one or two of the 
shepherds. Their “caves” are scooped out of the earth to 
form a chamber six feet high by five wide, generally in a 
convenient bank on the side of the hill. A hole in the roof 
allows the smoke to escape, and the entrance is closed by 
large branches or a piece of wood. A mat laid on bundles 
of brushwood is their bed, and forms, with an earthen pot for 
cooking and a chatty for water, the entire furniture. Cakes 
of coarse flour, which they make themselves, a few olives and 
‘onions, and perhaps a little cheese, constitute their food, and 
water is their ov/y drink. In spite of these privations they 
are a strong, hardy race, not knowing what it is to be ill. But 
in one respect—fleas—their holes were perfectly frightful. If 
I went in for a second, I came out covered with them. 

Fleas are really the plague of Cyprus. From February till 
August, when the carobs get black, they swarm everywhere. 
I had always fancied that dirt and untidyness brought fleas, 
but that is quite a mistake. They live in the fine sand; 


and the soldiers’ huts, which had never been inhabited, were 
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as full of them as one of these shepherd abodes. My husband 
always went about with his stockings over his trousers, instead 
of under them, fancying this kept them from creeping up. I was 
a perfect martyr to these pests, and could only get rid of them 
by repeatedly changing everything I had on. When that was 
impossible I simply had to bear the torture, and think of my 
favourite story as a child—the Spartan boy and tle fox. The 
natives have an idea that the years when the fleas are most 
abundant the silk is better in quantity and quality. If that 
be the case, this must be a splendid year for the cocoons! 

There are no other peaks of importance between this and 
the rock of Koudounos, which may be called the end of the 
range. It hangs just over the village of Myrtou, near the 
convent of Saint Pantalemnon, where the Bishop of Kyrenia 
lives. The mountains slope abruptly from the peak to the 
Plain of Panagra; they again rise a little to the west, and 
continue in gentle slopes to the sea, as far as Kormakiti Point. 
Round the base of Koudounos are the remains of two 
Maronite villages, Marghi and Bedelia. If deserted, these 
remain as relics of the former wealth and importance of these 
people, who are now clustered together in the little hamlet 
of Kormakiti. 

There are four,monasteries along the Kyrenia coast, where 
travellers who do not carry tents with them, or care to sleep 
in the villages, can be comfortably housed. 

The first is the “ Melandrina,” near Hai Garousch (or Saint 
Ambrosios), a most picturesque little spot, with capital sea- 


bathing. Then “ Bellapais,” where Hadji Savas can put one 
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up. A little farther on is the “Vassilio” monastery, where 
Papa Ambrosios is famous for his hospitality—a very small 
building, but clean. Beyond that is “Pantalemnon,” which 
is one of the largest and richest monasteries in Cyprus, and 
has served as a resting-place for almost every English traveller 
visiting the island. ; 

Kyrenia itself can as yet boast very little accommodation 
for travellers. Still, rooms are to be had at Mrs. Joseph 
Herwaja’s, and at a Greek’s (Gregorio) near the Commis- 
sioner’s house. At the former Mr. Tristram Ellis, the artist, 
and other gentlemen have stayed. 

The little town is well worthy of a visit. It is built on the 
site of the ancient city, which was once surrounded by battle- 
ments like Famagusta. But only two towers of the old 
fortifications remain. To the west are many tombs, cut out 
of the solid rock: some are in the shape of an oven, others 
with seats round them, and niches for statues or lamps. The 
remains of rich carving, and even letters, can be traced on 
many of them. Several hundreds have been opened, and 
serve now as stables for mules or goats. A few have flights 
of rock-cut steps leading down to the interior, but I am too 
afraid of the snakes to explore them thoroughly. Once or 
twice, just as I had pushed aside the bushes choking up the 
entrance, I have seen a serpent gliding away; or still worse, 
seen one coiled up in the niche where once a statue stood, 
when, on seeing me, it has disappeared, hissing angrily. 

I have a theory of my own that not all of these rock-cut 


cavities have been tombs, that some may have been cellars of 
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houses built above them, the storehouse in which, as we know, 
the ancient inhabitants used to keep their grain until the ships 
arrived to take it away., It does not seem that any traces of 
bones have been found. The foundations of the town can be 
easily traced, and the spot regarded as the ancient necropolis 
seems too large for the supposed number of inhabitants in old 
times. , 

Since the English occupation, a small pier has been built in 
the centre of the horseshoe-shaped harbour; but only small 
ships (under two hundred tons) can pass the end of the two 
moles. The harbour is shallow, and, as I have said, swarms 
with fish. At night the natives wade out with pine torches, 
and spear them with a pronged fork; sometimes in a boat, 
with a pine-wood fire in the prow to attract the fish, one man 
propels, whilst other two stand ready to spear the victims as 
they approach. It is a curious scene: the half-naked figures 
in the flickering light, the rapid descent of the raised trident 
and its quick withdrawal, the gleaming white scales of the fish 
jerked into the boat in readiness for the next attempt. 

The castle or fort is the object of most interest in Kyrenia. 
It is evidently of the same date as the fortifications at Fama- 
gusta, and has also withstood many a siege. The royal family 
of Cyprus took refuge behind its ramparts during the invasion 
of the Mamelukes. But it is still more celebrated as having 
withstood a siege of a year’s duration in 1465, when James 
the Bastard returned to Cyprus with money and mercenaries 
lent him by the Sultan of Constantinople. His sister Carlotta 


(who was married to Louis of Savoy) reigned as Queen ; but 
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“she was not popular with the natives, who dreaded seeing a 
stranger share the throne with her. They gladly hailed her 
illegitimate brother as a liberator, who, after the siege of 
Kyrenia, soon overcame the feeble resistance of Carlotta, and 
was proclaimed King under the name of James II. 

Carlotta and her husband went to Savoy. When she died, 
she left a will which bequeathed the island to the Prince of | 
Savoy and his heirs. It is thus the King of Italy claims also 
to be King of Cyprus. James the Bastard, or James II. as 
he became, married beautiful Catherine Cornaro, the original 
of Titian’s famous picture in the Pitti Palace. On his death, 
in 1473, she became Queen. We all know of the intrigue ot 
the Senate of Venice, which during sixteen years never ceased 
trying to induce her to abdicate in favour of that State ; till 
at last, listening to the persuasions of her own brother Giorgio 
Cornaro, and worn out with her long resistance, she abdicated 
in favour of the Venetians, allowing Admiral Prioli to take 
over the island for the Republic. 

The fort is now turned into a barrack for the zaptiehs, and 
part serves asa prison for criminals. The rooms have been 
fully repaired, and the windows fitted with glass, making it 
the most complete barrack and prison in the island. The 
ramparts are very extensive: some of the curious gargoyles 
and ancient stone aqueducts are worth examining. A sentry 
is placed at the entrance of the fort to prevent strangers from 
passing, but permission is granted to every respectable person 
who asks for it. The other public buildings are the Turkish 
bath, the mosque, the Greek church, and the Konak. The 
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streets are merely lanes, without shops of any description, 
except a few eating-houses, All necessaries must be brought 
from Nicosia. Poor as it is, no town in Cyprus can boast of 
more beautiful surroundings, and I hope that every year an 
increased influx of travellers will let its reputation be spread, 


and its beauties recognized as widely as those of Syracuse, 
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A peep into Court—A curious scene—Stolid custodians—The Court electrified—Hasty 
retreat, but readily pardoned—My husband’s position—Bribery—His decisive mea- 
sures against it—The interpreter sentenced to hard labour—Priestly intervention— 
Speech of Mr. Justice Phillips—My husband refuses all presents—A sore temptation 
—Doubtful examples—My husband’s argument—Diverse nationalities—Loyalty of 
the people—Errors of the Administration—The proper course—Intrigues of the 
Greeks —‘‘ The Cypriote Brotherhood "—Efficient medical measures—Our doctors— 
Vaccination: the scene described—Old and young mothers—Athena ‘‘the un- 
tamable” again. 


“YJ “HE Court was forbidden ground to me; but one day, 

knowing the Commissioner was away, and that my 
husband was sitting with his back to the light, I summoned 
courage to peep in at the window. 

I saw a large whitewashed room, with a divan at one end, 
on which my husband was sitting, with the table in front of 
him covered with papers and law books. He looked very 
stern, but, had I been a prisoner, I would have felt much con- 
soled at the sight of his favourite meerschaum, which I noticed 
he was smoking. Close to him sat the “members” of the 
Court: Hadji Savas, from Bellapais, with his blue spectacles 
on his hooked nose, looking very like an old owl; fat old 
Abdullah, who keeps THE shop at the corner near the Konak 


(or court-house), and who offers me a spoonful of jam every 
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time I pass; another fat and old member from Casaphani, 
so rotund he had to have a special chair made to fit him ; 
the Cadi, in his long yellow robe, bordered with wolf fur 
from Russia, of which he is so proud, rolling cigarettes, and 
politely offering them to every one; the Kamaikan beside 
him, a fine-looking Turk, but who at that moment was busily 
occupied in the not very elegant occupation of catching fleas 
inside the breast of his coat. I was so fascinated watching the 
latter curious performance that, unconsciously, I had raised 
myself up till I was almost sitting on the sill of the window, 
and only became aware of my position by seeing the keen eye 
of Sucri, the zaptieh corporal, fixed on me with a stern look. 

He was standing opposite, in front of the “bar,” beside a 
prisoner, who had the chawush (sergeant) on the other side. 
I made a face at dear old Sucri, and raised my finger to tell 
him he was to take no notice of me. He took the hint, and 
discreetly fixed his eyes in another direction. 

It was most amusing to watch him. If a prisoner dared 
put his dirty paw on the sacred “bar,” down came Sucri’s fist 
on it in no light manner. If he bent a knee to rest himself, 
Sucri, who always stood at “attention,” would immediately 
stoop down and straighten the offending joint, as if he were 
teaching a new recruit. Should the prisoner so far forget him- 
self as to venture to speak before he was spoken to, in one 
second Sucri’s outspread hand was clapped over his face, and 
his own round little mouth formed a long “hush.” He was 
backed up in everything by the chawush, who, on this latter 


breach of Court etiquette, invariably pushed the offender tight 
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against the wall, and with his shoulder held him steadily there 
till the case was over. 

The grave expression, the important air of the two men, 
the ludicrously punctilious performance of their duties, were 
too much for me, and an involuntary laugh, on my part, elec- 
trified the whole Court. The grave Turks were immeasurably 
scandalized, the secretaries, interpreters, and clerks highly de- 
lighted ; and my husband—well, he evidently felt bound to 
look shocked at the indecorum of my proceedings; but, before 
any one of them had time to recover from the surprise, I had 
slipped off the window-sill, and disappeared round the corner, 
with “Souris” and the collie dog after me. 

When my husband returned to lunch, I expected a great 
scolding ; but, as he had not to keep up appearances, he only 
laughed at my exploit, confessing that he had had the greatest 
difficulty to maintain his gravity. He made me promise, how- 
ever, not to repeat the performance, and having had my own 
way, and seen what I wanted to see, I readily agreed not to 
do so. ; 

I had noticed the striking contrast between my husband, in 
his cool well-made English clothes, with his soldierly figure 
and clear blue eyes, and the wizened Turks and dirty Greeks. 
So young as he looked amongst them all, he had the com- 
manding air of one accustomed to be obeyed, and gave his 
decisions in a clear, firm voice, which had a weight of its own, 
and caused him to be respected as much as he was liked. 

The people of Kyrenia are devoted to him. He is firm, and 


at times necessarily severe ; yet so just and kind, and the very 
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first to redress a wrong, or help the weak and oppressed. I can 
give one instance of this. bike a 

For a long time he suspected the Commissioner's interpreter, 
Epaminondas Savas, of taking drzdes. People had complained 
that the man had threatened them with the loss of their case 
in Court, unless they paid. The thing was not unlikely. Every- 
thing is in the hands of the interpreter; there is no one pre- 
sent who can tell whether he is interpreting fairly. If a peasant 
should say, “I will give. you four pounds if I win my case,” it 
is a temptation to a dishonest man to suppress facts, and to 
interpret the evidence in favour of the highest bidder. 

My husband communicated his suspicions to the man’s 
master. The latter, however, seemed quite incredulous, and 
took no notice of the matter, attributing the accusation to 
jealousy on the part of the other interpreters. Shortly after, 
Mr. Holbech retired: from his appointment as Commissioner 
of Kyrenia, when my husband, as Acting Commissioner, pro- 
ceeded to sift the matter. 

The ultimate discovery was made in rather a curious way. 
A man from the village of Lapithos had agreed to pay the 
interpreter two pounds if his case were successful, and had 
paid one pound as deposit. The case, however, went against 
him ; and when the man reclaimed his money, the interpreter 
not only refused to pay it, but threatened that if the balance 
agreed upon were not at once paid him, neither the man nor 
any of his relatives should ever gain a trial in this Court! 

The man had a friend in Kyrenia, who related the whole 


circumstances to my husband, adding that a case was rarely 
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heard in which the interpreter had not been bribed; as the 
people knew how highly this official was thought of by the 
Commissioner, and so could not refuse his demands. On this 
my husband took immediate steps. But it was difficult to 
prove the different acts of bribery; for the man had so im- 
pressed the ignorant villagers with a notion of his authority, 
and had so thoroughly frightened them into silence by averring 
that the one who bribes can be as severely punished as the 
one who accepts a bribe, that they would not give evidence. 
It was not until they were sure that a new Commissioner was 
appointed to the district that they would come forward, for 
they were aware that the late Commissioner doubted Savas’ 
guilt. 

My husband, finding, as the result of the inquiry, that the 
man had taken bribes from the people of almost every village 
in the district (the more disgraceful as he received ten shillings 
a day from the Government), was very wroth, and determined 
to expose the whole system. He felt keenly a remark not 
unoften heard : “Some of the English are like the Turks, and 
take presents and backsheesh just the same ;” and was re- 
solved, so long as he had anything to do with the administra- 
tion, to put down everything of the kind. 

The man was sent to Nicosia, and tried before Mr. Justice 
Phillips, when every accusation was minutely sifted. In the 
end the fellow was sentenced to three years’ hard labour,—a 
sentence applauded by every right-thinking person in the 
island ; an earnest of the desire of the authorities to protect 


the interest of every one, rich or poor; and a lesson to the 
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other interpreters. During the trial it was discovered that a 
priest, a friend of Savas’, had been trying to tamper with the 
witnesses. Judge Phillips was justly incensed, and rebuked 
the priest most sternly. My husband says his speech on this 
occasion was the finest thing he has ever heard from the bench, 
and that he is certain it will have the effect of preventing any 
Greek priest, for the future, from interference with secular 
matters. 

My husband, as I have said, keenly felt the talk about the 
alleged venality of his countrymen. From the hour of our 
arrival he never allowed me to accept a present from the 
natives, flowers excepted ; for I was not only so glad to get 
them, but thought the custom so pretty, that I saw no harm 
in encouraging it. Baskets of fruit, eggs, vegetables, honey, 
cheese, game, and poultry were, after my husband’s appoint- 
ment, brought daily until people found that their presents 
were never accepted. Wherever the Turk governs, through- 
out Cyprus at least, it is the custom to bring presents, under 
the belief that acceptance of them binds the acceptor to do 
something in return when occasion shall arise; but I am sure 
that in the end the natives liked us better and respected us 
more for the refusal of their gifts. 

Sometimes, on the occasion of a marriage, an offering of 
sweetmeats or a bundle of candles would be brought, which 
we were obliged to accept, as a refusal on our part would have 
been interpreted as an ill omen, but I always made the givers 
a return within a few days. Lady Baker told me that, in such a 


case, she always accepted what they brought—vze., Zook it in 
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her hand, but insisted on returning it when they were leaving. 
She said they seemed quite satisfied with this little ceremony. 

I confess, perhaps, if-they had brought me a very handsome 
present I might have been a little tempted, and once I sounded 
my husband about the propriety of accepting a carpet an old 
Turk offered me. He was most indignant at ‘my hesitation, 
and declared he would sooner forfeit his appointment than 
accept a present, no matter how valuable, from any one in an 
inferior position to himself. 

But I know that many gentlemen were not so strict as my 
husband, and looked upon backsheesh as almost a part of their 
pay. And as those in authority did not think the worse of 
them for accepting it, I sometimes in my heart felt it rather 
hard not to be allowed to do the same. My husband was 
inexorable on the point, and when we used to talk over these 
things, would say, “Truth and honour are the privileges of a 
gentleman, and though strictness in these points may some- 
times be against worldly interest, still a clear conscience repays 
one over and over again for any petty loss of the kind. And 
I have always the pleasant feeling of knowing that I can look 
any one I meet straight in the face, and know I have never 
committed in my life an act I need be ashamed of.” 

The Cypriotes, I fancy, are a people not very easily governed, 
because there exist at present three distinct nationalities, each 
equally jealous of any privilege granted to either one of the 
others. It is a point, however, on which perhaps I should say 
very little, yet I cannot refrain from asserting that in spite of 


certain malcontents, the people are most loyal subjects. A 
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short time ago at Larnaca, the multitude indignant about 
some trivial affair, amidst shouts of “Down with the Govern- 
ment and the authorities!” the cry was still “Viva the 
English !” 

To notice such a thing would be a mistake. I can only say 
the Government of Cyprus placed itself in what I consider a 
most humiliating position when, during a recent trial at Li- 
massol, it allowed all the papers of the Commissioner and the 
annals of the Court to be taken to the private house of the 
complainant, and there examined at his pleasure. We began 
our rule in rather a high-handed way, and to cave in so sud- 
denly at the first few words written in a newspaper on the 
subject, is certainly not the way to make the Greeks admire 
or the Turks respect us. 

Firmness and straightforwardness are the essentials in 
governing these people. If we only persist in these, we will 
hear no more of the undignified squabbles which took place in 
several districts before Sir Garnet Wolseley left. 

Certain educated (?) Christians of the well-to-do classes have 
tried, without much success, save among their own particular 
circles, to create a feeling in the island in favour of its cession 
to Greece. They are encouraged in this foolish agitation by 
sundry Greek professors and Athenian agitators, who profess 
to look upon. the Cypriote Christian as a brother Hellene. 
They tell him he is as much oppressed under the English rule 
as under the Turkish one, and generally endeavour to make 
him as discontented and disloyal as possible. 


The centre and mainspring of the so-called “ feeling” isa 
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society named “The Cypriote Brotherhood,” with head-quarters 

at Alexandria, and branches at Larnaca, Limassol, and 
Nicosia. The Brotherhood is said to have oliected a large 
sum of money for the purpose of outbidding the British 
Government when the time shall come for the final and com- 
plete purchase of the island from the Turks. One member 
of the fraternity declared that if the English Government gave 
over one hundred and ten thousand pounds per annum, he and 
his fellow-patriots would subscribe one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds! 

But if these characteristic intrigues should not be entirely 
ignored lest they gain some hold on an imaginative people, 
still the “ Brotherhood” have gained little. For in spite of a 
few high-handed acts, the Government have already much 
benefited the people; one of the best measures being the 
appointment of medical officers to the different districts. 

Previously, in this respect the population was most ne- 
glected. In Nicosia there was certainly Dr. Ropas, a Greek 
gentleman, at the head of his profession ; and in a few of the 
principal towns there were the so-called Turkish physicians. 
Now, the duties of the English doctors, appointed as I have 
said to the different districts, are confined to the poorer classes. 
But in fact there are no rich people in Cyprus; consequently, 
it ‘is an appointment for civil duty generally. I confess I 
was very much relieved in mind when I heard that an English 
physician was coming to Kyrenia, for I had often thought 
with dismay what would have been the result had any of us 


got poisoned, or in event of some accident requiring immediate 
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medical attendance; for the nearest doctor was at Nicosia, 
and in any case he could not have reached us under a day. 

The gentlemen appointed were selected from the general 
staff serving in Cyprus. They were required to have a dis- 
pensary next to their house, and to supply drugs (except 
quinine) gratis to the poor. They were instructed to invite 
by every means in their power the applications for relief, 
especially from women and children, and in cases of eye 
disease. Medical attendance on the police force and at the 
district gaol was a part of their work, and they were appointed 
public vaccinators, receiving for this special duty, which was 
enforced on their attention, extra remuneration at the rate of 
ten pounds monthly. 

As compulsory vaccination was not known to exist, the 
districts were parcelled into centres, selected with regard to 
facility of access, having each its station at which the doctor 
attended twice in six months—the first occasion for vaccina- 
tion; the second, a week later, when the. inhabitants were 
again to bring their children for inspection as to the result of 
the operation. In fact, every precaution was taken to prevent 
a recurrence of the epidemic of small-pox, which on several 
occasions had ravaged the island. 

Dr. William Johnson, the gentleman first appointed to the 
district of Kyrenia, worked most arduously amongst the poor, 
and did all in his power to reclaim them from the state of 
neglect in which he found them. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Manifold Craig, who most ably continued the work, and whose 


advice was of the greatest assistance to the Commissioner and 
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to my husband in carrying out sanitary improvements amongst 
the natives. 

One bright winter morning in January, I went down to the 
doctor’s house to see a “vaccination party.” I found about 
sixty women and children, with a few men (presumably 
fathers), assembled in the quarantine yard. The women were 
mostly Greeks, and the children of every description, size, and 
age. They all seemed clean; but I was assured this was not 
always the case, as on the first occasion they arrived so dirty, 
the doctor refused to have anything to do with them till the 
mothers brought them back washed. They looked such 
quaint little beings in their long gowns touching the ground, 
with the short waists, and flat little caps, so familiar to us in 
pictures of Puritan children. 

I sat in state in an arm-chair at the top of the yard, and 
had plenty of time to examine the characteristics of each, as 
the doctor went round and examined the fat little arms. There 
was the usual stir amongst the women on my approach: the 
older ones patting me on the back and stroking my face, 
while the younger peeped shyly over their handkerchiefs, 
or from behind their veils. The more courageous amongst 
them furtively put out a hand to feel what sort of stuff my 
dress was composed of. 

Some of the women seemed very young to have babies, 
while other mothers again seemed much more like great- 
grandmammas. They seem to nurse their children to a far 
later age than is usual in England. In one case I was rather 


amused to see a big girl, evidently five or six years old, stand- 
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ing on one side, and a baby of a few months on the other, each 
greedily receiving refreshment from the natural source at the 
same time. The women have no modesty. In England their 
dress would be considered very indecent. Among the Greeks 
it is the custom to leave the-gown open over the chest, often 
as far down as the waist. I asked the doctor if they were not 
liable to catch cold and become consumptive. But he said, 
“Not more so than a Highland lassie might, who went about 
in bare feet in Scotland,” 

Hadji Savas’ pretty wild-looking daughter was there with 
her tawny hair and lovely eyes. I am right in dubbing her 
i untamable.” She created quite “a scene.” When told she 
must bring her baby again, she gesticulated, and passionately 
exclaimed that “no one should drag her there; that they hurt 
her child.” But, as a whole, the women seemed to understand 


the good that the doctor was endeavouring to do their children. 
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A quick ride. 

] SHALL never forget my ride to the White Monastery. 

The abbot came to Kyrenia to complain that the lime- 
burners had destroyed his cypress-trees, for use in a kiln near 
the convent; and my husband rode over to satisfy himself as 
to the justice of the complaint. 

St. Chrysostomos, or the White Monastery, is five hours (by 
camels, at the rate of three miles an hour) from Kyrenia, and 
three from Nicosia, and is situated on the south side of the 
pass leading over the mountains to Bellapais. On account of 
its being near the capital, the richer Greeks often visit it for 
a few days in summer for change of air. They live in the 
monastery, or, if the weather be exceptionally warm, camp 
out of doors, sleeping on their mats and quilts under a tree. 

Our shortest route was to go to Bellapais, and then by the 


pass over the mountain above the village. We started on 
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horseback on a lovely morning in the beginning of March. It 
had rained a good deal during the night, so the air was 
deliciously cool and fresh, I shall never forget the look of the 
country on that spring morning. Nature seemed to beam with 
beauty and joy. The raindrops, still resting on the leaves, re- 
flected a brightness to the air which was almost dazzling. The 
wild mustard gave to the corn in which it grows so thickly, a 
warm glowing tinge, only to be realized by one who has seen 
the intensity of colour which marks a Cypriote spring: whilst 
the blaze of colour added by the brilliant blue of the borage 
and scarlet of the poppy was toned down by the background 
of sombre olive-trees. Here and there, in patches, fruit-trees, 
animated with swarms of bees and butterflies, covered the 
ground to snowy whiteness with almond and peach blossoms, 
and filled the air with a delicious fragrance. Side by side 
with the tender green of the hawthorn were the crimson 
shoots of the young pomegranate. Pampas-grass, cane, sid 
maize sprouted round every hidden spring; whilst dates and 
palms, their feathery tufts waving in the breeze, with con- 
trasted silvery poplar and dark cypress, gave decided cha- 
racter to the scene, and with the vines, clematis, and honey- 
suckle trailing in‘arches above, made a picture which only 
Nature can produce. 

It is scenery like this that makes the island so beautiful in 
places. The glow of colour, the vast shade, the fantastically 
shaped mountains, the blue sea, and the incomprehensible 
brightness and buoyancy of the air, make it during certain 


months of the year the most delightful abode in the world to 
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live in. I like to linger over our ride that morning, but as I 
write I feel how weak my words are, how vain the attempt to 
describe the real beauty of the panorama that spread before me. 

I had ample time to take it all in, the pass being in places 
very steep, and I should think almost the worst in Cyprus. 
On reaching the top we had to dismount and lead our horses 
down to the valley formed here, as at Hilarion, by a double 
ridge. Every inch of ground was carefully ploughed, and I 
was much struck whilst here with the appropriateness of the 
rude native plough. It can be turned at any angle and in 
any space, no matter how small, and proved to me the futility 
of bringing out English implements. If they were employed, 
some of the richest land in the country, for which the Cyprus 
plough alone is suitable, would have to lie fallow. 

In descending we passed the village of Sikari, where we 
stopped to water our horses. Then we continued to Vounos, 
a small hamlet, where the asphodels grew to an unusual height, 
reaching in places above the pommel of my saddle. As we 
waded through them I was able to gather a huge bouquet by 
merely catching those touching my habit. 

On turning a spur of the hill, we came quite suddenly in 
sight of the monastery. It lies snugly ensconced in a little 
recess, and is surrounded by a small forest of pine and cypress- 
trees. I must confess I saw nothing very white about it; 
except a great deal of whitewash on the outside. The view 
from the gate, or, better still, from the slope above, is very fine. 
_ The hills undulate one above another, till they sink and 


blend with the Messarian Plain, at this season green with the 
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growing crops. Nicosia stands out distinctly, its ramparts 
and palms making it look like a gigantic ship in the midst of 
an emerald sea. The horizon is bounded by the Olympian 
range, which can be seen almost from the beginning to the end, | 
from Sancta Croce in the east, to Mount Liyados on the west, 
whose snowy summit greatly adds to the vastness of the view. 

While waiting for lunch, we wandered about the woods and 
grey rocks round the convent. One of the priests brought us 
to the Well of St. Chrysostomos, a small spring flowing from 
a rock into an artificial basin, surrounded by lycopodium and 
maidenhair fern. The cypress-trees that shaded the water 
were decorated with hundreds of rags, hung there by the sick 
who had come to drink in expectation of miraculous cures. 

Amongst a number of wild flowers which were new to me, 
I found here a small yellow primrose, with thick, cactus-like 
leaves, speckled white, and exuding a milky substance; and 
a very lovely wild pea, with a crimson, brown, and yellow 
blossom. 

As we made our way back the rain came down suddenly 
like a waterspout. It seemed as though a black cloud, which 
I had noticed for some time, had unexpectedly burst, the 
water coming down in a deluge just under that particular 
spot, and, though so near, not a drop fell where we were 
standing. It was all over in ten minutes, the sun shining 
brightly as before, but the ground where the rain had fallen 
had become a perfect bog. 

We found a boiled kid waiting for us at the monastery, 


accompanied by delicious fresh cheese, more like cream than 
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any other sort. As no bread was to be had, one of the women 
made us scones of flour and water, which we ate smoking hot. 

We saw two pretty girls and an old woman, the former 
extremely sulky, refusing to answer when spoken to. I asked 
if they were the priests’ wives, but got the usual answer, that 
monks were supposed never to marry, and have no dealings 
with womankind. These three women were called the servants. 
The monastery was disgustingly dirty, some of the rooms more 
like a pig-stye than places occupied by human beings. A bad 
smelling open drain ran across the court, and into this they 
threw all the refuse, which only got washed away when a 
heavy shower forced the sluggish stream to flow. 

Their church has nothing interesting in it, but must origi- 
nally have been of some importance, for in places where the 
whitewash had fallen off, we saw bits of very fair fresco paint- 
ing, and the roof at one time was covered with a picture re- 
presenting a procession of all the saints. 

My husband made searching inquiry into the abbot’s 
grievance. In the result, he found it was justified. A number 
of the cypress-trees had been most wantonly destroyed, the 
branches lopped off, and the trunks left to wither, simply 
because the lime-burners were, as usual, too lazy to cut down 
the whole tree. The men were brought by a zaptieh into the 
presence of my husband and one of the priests, who identified 
them as the offenders, their names taken, and in due course 
they were summoned to Kyrenia and heavily fined, as an 
example to others. 

We returned home by another road leading through the 
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plain to Kato-Dikomo, from thence to Agirda, and home by 
the pass. It was not nearly so picturesque a road, but safer 
in the moonlight. It took us exactly three and a half hours 
to get back to Kyrenia, having thoroughly enjoyed our ex- 
pedition. 

On another day we went to Mathiati to see the site of the 
camp allotted to the troops during the winter, the summer 
quarters being near Platrus, on Mount Troddos. 

_The camp lies about: eighteen miles south-west of Nicosia, 
which we passed through on our way. The site is on the side 
of a high natural plateau, which may be said to be the com- 
mencement of the range of mountains dividing the Messarian 
Plain from the southern coast. The country is flat, a succes- 
sion of low hillocks, with here and there an olive grove, and 
is barren, except for the corn-fields surrounding some little 
detached chifflick (farm). 

The road was fair and wide enough for carts; but fissures, 
caused by the winter torrents, made it impassable for vehicles, 
although this could be remedied at little expense by a few 
bridges. A few miles on the north side of Hai Varvara we 
came to a curious bed of petrified oyster and scollop-shells. 
Layers and layers of them spread along the road for nearly a 
mile. We got off-our horses and filled one of the saddle-bags 
with some of the best specimens my husband could dig up. 
Nearly all the shells were in halves, but we found a few with 
the oyster quite perfect. Several centuries ago the bed of 
a river must have crossed this and reached the sea a little 


below. There is not a doubt that at one time the ocean did 
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lie over this part of the Messaria, and in retreating left behind 
the deposit we discovered. On ascending a higher hillock 
than either of the others we had ridden over, we saw “ St. 
Barbara,” as the soldiers call it, lying at our feet—such a 
pretty rural little spot, the trees and verdure making it still 
more beautiful in comparison to the desolate scenery round it. 
This is the largest village between Nicosia and Mathiati, and 
we stopped there to water our horses. 

I had found it unbearably hot, the sun beating fiercely on 
our heads, the hills shutting out all air, and even thus early 
(February) the buzz of the mosquito distinctly heard ; but, on 
leaving, the atmosphere suddenly changed, becoming cool and 
even bracing. From this, the road rises continuously but im- 
perceptibly, till the camp is reached, and for the last four miles 
of it the Engineers have made a capital causeway, which, 
however, is little used; the natives, it will hardly be conceived, 
actually preferring to go out of their way, and make a new 
road for themselves over corn-fields or uncultivated lands, as 
the case may be. But it takes a great deal both of time and 
patience to drill anything into a Cypriote brain, and as they 
themselves are the sufferers, I often think /e jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle. 

The First Battalion of the Twentieth Regiment was sta- 
tioned at Mathiati, but we found that two companies had left 
the day before for Limassol, and that the others would pro- 
bably soon follow. Colonel Edridge received us, and took me 
to his own hut to rest. He had two rooms most comfortably 


- fitted up. The huts did not seem nearly so draughty or loosely 
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put together as those in Kyrenia. But the other officers com- 
plained much of the smallness of their quarters, and I must 
say the heat, in the tiny space allotted to each, would be quite 
unbearable in the summer. 

Several of them were suffering from neuralgia ; sore throats, 
too, had been prevalent in the regiment, three of the children 
dying of diphtheria; but not a single case of fever had occurred. 
The soldiers had their wives and families with them, but the 
married officers had been obliged to leave theirs at Malta, as 
there was no accommodation nearer than Nicosia. 

We had lunch in the mess hut, and our hosts were most 
kind and hospitable. We had lived so long on game that beef 
was quite a treat; and, after leading an almost solitary life in 
our own little district, the conversation, the cheeriness, and 
the life around us, made our visit most enjoyable. 

After lunch we examined some ponies, a few of which have 
become very clever polo ponies,—the favourite amusement of 
the officers. They have made a capital ground, and practise 
every day. This pastime is occasionally diversified by a dog 
hunt. Some of the officers ride with their mongrel pack to 
a village to find a pariah dog. The place is surrounded, and 
with shouting, halloaing, and a great cracking of vies the 
quarry is started and chase given to it. It is hunted as a fox 
is hunted, but never killed; for, after a good but generally 
ringing run, it finds refuge in its own village, where it is left 
in peace until again required. I am assured these dog hunts 
are sometimes most exciting, the pack following the scent as 


keenly as if chasing a real fox, instead of one of their own kind. 
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The village of Mathiati is a wretched little hamlet, near the 
huts, where nothing can be procured; but, of course, an enter- 
prising tradesman has built a store outside the encampment, 
with a constant supply of fresh vegetables and eatables. We 
were fortunately and kindly permitted to buy a quantity of 
things at the canteen of the regiment, and we laid in a stock 
of English groceries to last us several months, The officers 
also gave my husband some American tobacco, which he much 
appreciated, as he has not been able to find anything fit to 
smoke since he came to Cyprus. 

These gentlemen seemed delighted at the prospect of re- 
moving to Troddos for the summer. They appeared heartily 
sick of their present quarters ; and, indeed, the country round 
Mathiati is most uninteresting. The sport, too, is bad; we 
did not see a head of game either coming or going. Mount 
Machera is within a day’s ride, and there is a convent near the 
summit where travellers can stop; but it is too far off to be 
spoken of as belonging to Mathiati. On the north side of the 
mountain are the vineyards of Ora and Lefkara, famous for 
- their commandery wine. The figs at the latter place are said 
to be the finest in the island. 

On our return to Nicosia we took a different road, more 
hilly, and a mere shepherd’s track until the village of Zeros is 
reached, from which a six-mile gallop over a fair road brought 
us to the town. The return journey took us two hours and a 
half, though Major McCalmont has backed himself to do it in 
half the time; but he is one of the best and hardest riders 


in England. 
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The scenery during our ride hardly compensated the fatigue; 
and, had it not been for the pleasure afforded by the meeting 
with our kind hosts, I should almost incline to put down this 


expedition as “a day lost.” 
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N Cyprus there is a “leper village,’ —a small colony of 
I those afflicted with the terrible disease. The miserable 
beings are compelled to live on a kind of farm provided by 
Government, situated about a mile and a half from Nicosia. 
During one of our visits to the latter place, we learned that 
strangers were permitted to visit the spot, and, curious to see 
it, my husband and I started one morning for the village. 

Leprosy, I am told, is not very common in Cyprus, and yet 
during this year, from one village (Morphou) alone, six lepers 
were banished to this place. 

We left on horseback by the Larnaca Gate, and following 
the road for about a mile, turned off to the left, by a pathway 
leading through fields of corn, to what seemed a large one- 
storied mud house, built in the shape of a square. It hada 
prison-like appearance, for the few windows looking outwards 
were closed with strong wooden bars. There was only one 


entrance, with a small house in front of it, where the keeper 
& 
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lived. A few trees, destitute of leaves at that time of the year, 
which surrounded the building, their branches covered with 
hundreds of hoodie, or carrion crows, did not help to dispel the 
melancholy of the scene. | 

We saw a man, a little way in front of us, riding upon a 
donkey laden with panniers filled with small loaves. He had 
also some poultry fastened in front of him. Our guide told 
us this was the “guardian” of the lepers, who would show us 
all over the building. 

On questioning him, the man told us he had lived for 
twenty years in the small house we had observed, that he was 
in daily contact with the lepers, and was the sole means of 
intercourse between them and the outside world, as they are 
never allowed now to leave the place allotted to them by 
Government. 

He was a gaunt, pale, haggard-looking man, with a care- 
worn expression that even a big “backsheesh” could not en- 
liven. He had the same appearance about the lips that I 
noticed afterwards in many of the lepers. They were tightly 
drawn back, displaying two rows of strong yellow teeth. He 
reminded me painfully of many a dried monk I had seen 
hanging in the fearful catacombs of Palermo, having the same 
wizened look. 

On dismounting, he tied our horses up for us to some of 
the trees. My husband armed himself with a strong cigar, 
and I tied my pocket-handkerchief over my mouth and nose, 
in case of any unpleasant perfume. We followed our guide, 


with the interpreter, through a large doorway into the interior 
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of the building, and found ourselves in a sort of farmyard, 
with dogs and poultry in plenty, and everything tidy and 
clean. 

There were several ovens for baking bread, and a large well. 
We saw nothing to make us think that the colony differed 
from others in any respect. On calling out something in 
Greek, a crowd of men and women poured out from different 
doorways. They seemed well and comfortably clothed in the 
usual outdoor costume of the natives. It was only after a few 
minutes’ scrutiny that I could perceive the appalling nature of 
their complaint. 

There seemed to be here two distinct classes of leprosy: 
the paler, or rather yellow sufferer, and the bloated and purple 
one. Of the white leprosy one reads of in the Bible there 
was none, And I daresay that is why at first I could hardly 
believe that the people around me were afflicted with any 
disease ; for I expected to see them “as white as snow.” 

The skin of the first class of sufferer had a parched withered 
look. It was drawn over the bones of the face, so as to look 
like a piece of brown parchment. The nose had sharpened 
till it stood out like a bone. In some the features were drawn 
so much to one side, that it gave the appearance of a senile 
smile, a ghastly contrast to the reality of the suffering. This 
horrible grin affected me more than anything else. I tried to 
look away from it; but it was useless, my eyes kept turning 
back with a painful fascination. 

The majority of the sufferers were those with a bloated 


appearance. In this case the skin had changed to a deep 
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purple colour, with an unnaturally smooth and shiny surface. 
The face and head in one or two cases were swollen to such a 
size that no features at all were discernible: the eyes had 
shrunk and closed up, the cheeks were puffed over the dis- 
tended nose, and the mouth was represented by a small hole. 
It seems the hands are generally first affected, especially 
about the wrist. A small white spot is first visible, then pain 
and stiffness is felt in the various joints of the hands and feet, 
and in a short time the fingers become club-shaped, the hand 
assuming the appearance of a claw. The extremities become 
much swollen, and the hair and eyelashes fall off. Ulceration 
sets in, and slowly, but surely, the destruction of the bones and 
cartilages goes on, till the state is such that the unfortunate 
being is unrecognizable by his nearest relations. The voices 
sounded harsh and husky; and this, I was told, is caused in 
nearly every case by ulceration of the throat. The fingers 
and toes of many had dropped off, the stumps only remain- 
ing. To glance at one of the latter, one would think it im- 
possible that extremities had ever been attached to it, for 
there was not the faintest indication left of the existence of 
a joint. : 
The loss of sensibility is very curious. One man told us 
that even fire applied to his arm did not cause him pain. The 
guardian pinched one of the lepers to show this wasa fact. A 
woman who was as black as a negress said that this special — 
change of colour had only taken place a few months pre- 
viously; and it is rather remarkable that in her case sensibility 


was not destroyed. This numbness to pain is a great mercy, 
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and accounted a little for the seeming cheerfulness under the 
suffering they must surely undergo. 

My husband requested that the two worst cases should be 
pointed out to us. We were brought to a doorway, through 
which we peeped, and were shown a man who lay moaning on 
a wooden trestle. Two women who were attending on him 
turned him towards the light. I could only take a single 
glance and no more. Nota feature of any kind was discern- 
ible ; and only by the inflated movements, at regular intervals, 
of the cheeks could we tell a living being lay before us. We 
could only trust he was unconscious ; that his condition was 
more appalling to the onlooker than the actual suffering to 
himself. It was believed that he was quite an idiot; but as he 
could neither speak, nor see, nor smell, nor taste, nor even hear 
distinctly, it must have been hard to tell whether the brain was 
still conscious or not. Food was administered by pouring 
liquids down his throat; but every day even this was merci- 
fully becoming more impossible. So we could only hope that 
death would soon release him. 

They seemed kind to each other, those who were the least 
afflicted helping and nursing the sick, or guiding the steps of 
the blind. On the whole, both men and women appeared to 
be tolerably contented. On asking several if they would like 
to return to their homes and villages, they all answered in the 
affirmative ; but immediately added, with a dreamy look, they 
knew it was impossible, and had made up their minds to be 
contented. 


To lessen their misery, the men had in many cases taken 
10 
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the women as their wives. These served as their attendants 
and companions, doing the cooking, and nursing them when 
ill, and acted as helpmates generally. Children are zever born 
in the village; such a thing, the guardian assured us, was 
unknown; and we certainly saw no child there of any sort. I 
have been told, though, that within the last month the wife of 
a priest has been sent there, with her little daughter, aged 
thirteen. The child is a pretty engaging little thing ; and the 
fatal mark, as yet, has only placed its seal on one of her arms. 
I am glad she was not there during our visit, for it was har- 
rowing enough without the memory of a childish face and 
voice to add to the deep impression made upon me. There 
were forty-six patients, including every one in the “home.” 
They all belonged to the poorer classes. Indeed, it is said that 
the disease is more frequent in years of famine and distress 
than in what are called “good years.” Men get the disease 
oftener than women. It generally shows between the ages of 
eighteen and forty, and is‘hardly ever known to attack children. 

The question of contagion is disputed, but of course there is 
strong evidence against it, or strangers would never be allowed 
to visit the village. I have been told that the disease is in- 
curable, as no medicine has been known to have stopped its 
progress; and though change of climate is recommended, it is 
very doubtful if even that would have a good result. The 
lepers are unfit for any laborious work, and take no part in 
cultivating the adjoining fields. In fact, they seem to do 
nothing all day but feebly cook their food, and herd together 


in sunny corners in one indiscriminate mass. 
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On the whole, they seemed in a more prosperous state than 
I was led to expect. Government allows them three small 
loaves and twenty paras (a penny) aday. People who visit 
them always distribute a small sum amongst them before 
leaving. We had provided ourselves with a bag of piastres. 
These, on our departure, we threw at their feet (the cuide 
telling us that this is the custom), and they all scrambled to 
pick up the pieces. At each house we looked into we also 
left a little remembrance, which was most gratefully received. 

The entire absence of comfort in the houses struck me 
forcibly, the sick having to lie on wooden boards, with a 
coverlet of quilted cotton, that must have weighed like lead 
on the aching limbs. To make matters worse, even the dying, 
and those who seemed to us almost dead already, had their 
stiff uncomfortable every-day clothes fastened round them, 
making it impossible, I should say, ever to dress their sores. 

The pitifulness of the sight almost overcame the horror, the 
natural result of the whole scene. It seemed so deadly sad 
that these unfortunate creatures, for no fault of their own, 
should be so terribly afflicted. They are torn away from their 
happy homes, and isolated completely from all friends and 
family ties. They are banished there to endure a living death, 
and the apparently well and strong are huddled side by side 
with those for whom the grave can have no terror, as they 
endure from day to day the corruption that should only come 
when breath has ceased. 

I saw one man, a fine strong young fellow, with a face that 


will haunt me as long as I live. The fresh air of the fields 
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seemed 200 to surround him; the memories of a happy home, 
and the pleasures of living in a beautiful world, could not yet 
have departed from his thoughts. He looked the picture of 
health and strength, and had I met him anywhere else, I would 
have noticed him as a fine specimen of the Cypriote peasant. 
On inquiry, I was told he had only been there six days, and 
that as yet the curse had only fallen on one spot. He seemed 
pained on our noticing him, and it was hard to credit the 
reality that he was already buried in a living tomb till merci- 
fully released by death. 

When a man is first suspected of leprosy, the people go to 
the Mukhtar of his village and accuse him of the plague. A 
council is held, and the case examined. He is then torn from 
his family, who as a rule are his deadliest enemies ; his goods 
are divided amongst his relatives, and he is banished from 
their presence for ever. His clothes and a cotton quilt are 
given him, and a guard of his fellow-citizens conducts him to 
this place, and here he is left to live or to perish. 

A short distance from the colony is their burying-ground, 
and when dead, their bodies are thrust in the earth without 


ceremony of any kind. 


The prayer of Ajax was for light, 
Through all that dark and desperate fight, 
The blackness of that noonday night : 
He asked but the return to sight 

To see his foeman’s face. 


Let our unceasing earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light,—for strength to bear 
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Our portion of the weight of care 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One-half the human race. 


Oh, suffering, sad humanity ! 
Oh, ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
Longing, and yet afraid to die,— 
Patient, though sorely tried, 


I pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf. 

The Battle of our Life is brief,— 

The alarm,—the struggle,—the relief ! 
Then sleep we side by side. 


CHAPTER ATV. 
MYRTOU AND ITS CONVENT. 
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Myrtou—The monastery—A warm reception—Father Meletius—We discuss politics 
—Her Majesty’s portrait—Watchful eyes are on me—‘‘ We see women here too!” 
—Cypriote linen—A monastic dinner—The convent fare—Cyprus wine—Precau- 
tions necessary to secure purity—Our sleeping-chamber—Question and answer: 
tired out—Forced hospitality—The papa’s grievance—Protectien against small 
enemies—The view at dawn—A hearty farewell. 


N the beginning of February we started for the Greek 
convent, Kykkou, the highest inhabited spot, with the 
exception of the English camp, on the Olympian range. It is 
dedicated to the “ Panaghia” (Virgin), and most picturesquely 
situated on the top of a mountain covered with fine pine-trees. 
We left Kyrenia, going eastward along the coast as far as 
Lapithos, where we stayed for an hour; and whilst waiting for 
the rest of our party to arrive, walked to the shore, about a 
mile distant, to look at the Convent of Acheropiti and its 
medieval church. In the latter is a marble tombstone with 
the image of a knight, having one leg crossed over the other, 
supposed to be a crusader, but we were unable to decipher the 


inscription, which is almost entirely effaced. There is a piece, 
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too, of a fine massive pavement, which at one time must have 
covered the whole floor; and in the courtyard surrounding the 
convent are many pieces of marble and Corinthian capitals. 
One large block with an inscription is carefully preserved by 
the priest in charge. 

In fact, the priests are at length beginning to recognize the 
value of all these ancient relics as the attraction that brings 
strangers to their monasteries, and the more visitors they have, 
the sooner their mone tae are likely to be filled. A few 
minutes’ walk from Acheropiti there are some tombs, and near 
them an old Latin church, or mausoleum, built of. enormous 
blocks of stone. The country round is very fertile, colocasses 
and cotton growing in great abundance. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than a field of the former: the glossy appearance of 
the large, fan-shaped, lily-like leaves giving an idea of coolness 
on the hottest day. The Cyprus cotton grows in bushes three 
feet high, and every one knows its appearance, with leaves of 
a warm russet tinge, reddening towards the tips, while the 
flower itself is of the most delicate flesh colour. Tobacco- 
plants are equally beautiful, with their pink waxy bells; and 
fields of the two shrubs intermixed with the colocasse between, 
would make any country charming. 

On our return to Lapithos, we found waiting for us Mullah 
Erzine, one of my husband’s favourite zaptiehs, who was to 
serve as escort and guide on the journey. Theodore, the in- 
terpreter, of course formed one of the party; my husband and 
self ; Halleel, a Turkish muleteer, with his two mules, one for 


riding and one for our baggage, completed the cavalcade. 
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This was my first long expedition, as we meant to be away 
for several days; and experience has since tatight me that in 
travelling in Cyprus, it is absolutely necessary to depend on 
yourself for luxury of any kind. The natives, it is true, are 
supposed to feed and house you; but Cypriote ideas and 
English ideas of comfort are very different. 

To begin with: the most important thing is a basin of some 
sort (a tin one is the best), for I have never yet succeeded, 
either in a Greek convent or Turkish home, in getting any- 
thing to wash in. In our later journeys we carried an india- 
rubber bath and buckets; but a light tin basin in addition is 
indispensable for comfort. The ideas of the natives on the 
subject of ablutions do not go beyond offering you after every 
meal a large metal plate, with a perforated lid, over which 
the hands are held whilst the attendant pours water (some- 
times perfumed) on them from a ewer made to fit into the 
cover. But even this was not available in the mornings ; and, 
much to the astonishment of our companions, we used to stop 
at the first stream we came to, and there wash our faces as 
best we could. 

With the exception of a tub and a basin, we started on this 
journey fairly comfortable. I had our baggage divided into 
three packets. A brown canvas bag contained the horse-rugs, 
nose-bags, heel ropes, and everything belonging to our animals, 
fastened on one side of the mule; on the other was hung a 
valise containing a few kitchen utensils—spoons, forks, knives, 
egg-cups (such a thing is unknown amongst the natives), soap, 
tins of preserved milk, and soups, with. blankets and pillows. 
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_ Our personal luggage was stowed away ina small portmanteau 
fastened on the back of the animal. Mules can carry enormous 
loads ; but everything must be evenly balanced, or the whole 
pack swings round, the mule falls, and all the packages must 
be untied before he can rise again. By making our things up 
into three separate parcels, much confusion was saved on 
-atrival, tired, at our destination, the zaptieh knowing at once 
where to find what was wanted. ji 
From Lapithos the mountain is ascended by a rugged and 
stony path, in some places so steep that I had to hold on by 
my horse’s mane to keep from falling backwards; in others 
I would cling to the crupper to keep from going over his head. 
But the view was lovely, the day beautifully still and clear, 
and the Asia Minor Mountain (part of the Taurus range) as 
distinct as if only a couple of miles off. An hour and a half’s 
ride at walking pace brought us to the little monastery of 
Mount Sinai, above Vassilio, The priest, Father Ambrosius, 
showed us some clean and comfortable rooms customarily 
used by travellers, and was much distressed to learn we would 
not stay all night. A reservoir, bordered with maidenhair 
ferns, sheltered from the sun by apricot and fig-trees, is fed 
by a small mountain stream, which turns a mill attached to 
the monastery, and, flowing just beneath the windows, helps 
to cool the air. The village of Vassilio, a cluster of houses 
in the midst of a fine carob forest, lies just below. The best 
beans in the district—I may say the best in the island—come 


from here. 
After partaking of the usual refreshments — sweets and 
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coffee—we started at four P.M. for the Convent of Aghios 
Pantalemnon, a Greek monastery situated on an upland plain 
on the southern side of the Kyrenia Mountains. For about a 
mile the road winding along the sea-shore strongly calls to 
mind the scenery of Devonshire,— the gorse in its golden 
bloom, the dwarf carob and arbutus-trees hanging over and 
almost growing into the sea. We rode through fields luxuriant 
from winter showers in asphodel, crocus, anemone, and sweet- 
scented narcissus. As the gloaming set in, the woodcock flew 
silently from tree to tree, whilst the soothing sound of the 
gentle rippie of the tiny waves on the silvery sand added har- 
mony to a scene that was not only of indescribable beauty, 
but gave a feeling of repose which is rare in this restless 
world of ours. 

After an hour’s ride along the coast we turned into a wide 
gorge leading across the hills, which from this point gradually 
became less elevated, till on reaching Kormakiti they gradu- 
ally meet the sea. We followed the course of the little river 
Courvenove for three miles, crossing it occasionally on our 
way. We saw several small turtle hiding under the stones, 
but it was getting too dark to catch them, so we reserved 
their chase for another season. About the middle of the 
gorge is a wide valley called Panagra, and on the summit of 
a hill are still shown the ruins of the ancient city of Pana- 
crum. The valley is well cultivated, and the mountain slopes 
covered with flocks of sheep and goats. As we passed through 
the little cluster of houses forming the village, a young man 


came out, evidently delighted to see the party. This turned 
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out to be a lad called Marathefti, who had only been dis- 
charged from prison the day before. He had been confined 
for three months for stealing sheep, and during his imprison- 
ment had struck a zaptieh, and for this had been sentenced 
to receive twenty-five lashes. Instead of bearing malice or 
scowling, as under the circumstances most Englishmen would 
have done, Marathefti met us beaming with delight, and not 
in the least ashamed of himself. He pointed out a little 
mud-built house as his home, and told us his wife, with two 
children, lived there, and that she had looked after his sheep 
during the time he was in prison. He begged us to come in 
and rest; but as time was too precious, he ran by my 
husband’s stirrup for nearly five miles, talking in the most 
cheerful manner. 

I have already expatiated on the docility of the people and 
on their love of their homes. The Cypriote, too, does not 
appear to have the revengeful nature characteristic of most 
natives of southern countries ; and now poor Marathefti, in his 
joy at once more being amongst his own people, forgot that 
my husband had been instrumental in his separation from 
them ; and we could only part with him on promising that if 
ever we passed that way again we would stop and partake of 
his honey and cheese ! 

Three quarters of an hour later we found ourselves near the 
village of Myrtou, from which the convent is distant a few 
hundred yards. The old pine-trees surrounding it on three 
sides give the place at once a hospitable and home-like 


appearance; and, as we entered, the lights from the charcoal 
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braziers inside each open door made the cheerfulness within 
a pleasant contrast to the darkness and coldness without. On 
entering the courtyard we were surrounded by a crowd of 
monks, who told us the Bishop was absent on business at 
Nicosia, but that Father Meletius (the priest next in im- 
portance) was waiting to welcome us. 

They escorted us up some stone steps into a small square 
room, with divans in Turkish fashion round the walls. The 
priest was sitting in‘an arm-chair, the only one in the room, 
warming himself over the fire. He received us most kindly, 
and we found him very well informed and gentlemanlike for 
a priest; yet, strange to say, he had almost never left the walls 
of his monastery—not even having visited Morphou, a village 
only twelve miles off. Through the interpreter we discussed 
politics and the affairs of Cyprus. Father Meletius was most 
communicative on the tax grievance, which his Bishop had 
gone to try and settle with the English Government. He was 
very anxious to know if the Queen took an interest in Cyprus. 
They had a picture of Her Majesty with all the allies during 
the Crimean War, which represented her as a young girl, with 
a crown on her head and a sceptre in her hand, a picture which, 
rather curiously, is to be found in almost every well-to-do house 
in the island. .Our host was, therefore, immensely delighted 
when I presented him with a real likeness of her in the shape 
of a recent photograph. 

I was the first English lady this old gentleman had seen, 
and he seemed never to tire of examining me. Whenever I said 


a word in Greek, it was repeated with nods of approval by all 
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the monks present. I was rather alarmed at first, thinking 
they might object to allow a lady to sleep ‘in the monastery, 
but felt quite at ease when I saw one of my own sex peeping 
curiously at me through the doorway. I cannot profess to 
understand how in every convent we went to, there was always 
a woman, and sometimes several. 

At last, worn out by question and answer, I asked to be 
shown a room. Two young monks appeared, carrying enor- 
mous candles made of yellow wax, which required to be snuffed 
frequently, a ceremony always performed by the finger and 
thumb of the nearest monk. Papa * Meletius led us along 
a corridor outside the building, into a large lofty room, that 
looked cheerful in spite of its emptiness, from the two huge 
fires on brass braziers in the centre of it, of charcoal with 
lemon and olive-branches to give out a fragrance. 

The big candles were placed in brass sockets; a table, ready 
laid, was carried in by more monks; all the others arranged 
themselves round the room; and the head priest, the inter- 
preter, and ourselves, sat down to dinner. I was struck with 
the cleanliness of the table linen: though coarse, it was as 
white as snow, and embroidered at the edges with coarse 
Greek lace. In almost every. Cypriote house, even amongst 
the poorest villages in the Troados Mountains, we were offered 
napkins, or rather towels, when we commenced a meal. 

The priest took a chair at the head of the table, but would 
not eat anything. Dinner began with rice pillau (rice boiled 

a a es 


* The Greek priests are always called ‘‘ Papa.” 
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with cheese), then fried junks of mutton, hard-boiled eggs, 
fried cheese with honey, and an unlimited supply of brown 
bread, the whole concluding with slices of orange steeped in 
“mavro,” or black Cyprus wine. This meal was a sample of 
the fare of the monasteries, although chicken usually takes the 
place of meat. The goats’ milk cheese, though very strong when 
old, is delicious when fresh. The favourite method of cooking 
it is to fry it in slices, when it is eaten with a spoonful of honey, 
which is not only delicious but plentiful all over the island. 

At first I disliked the common country wine, but on these 
expeditions grew to appreciate its many good qualities. It is 
very supporting, and never gives a. headache. The natives 
firmly believe it is a preventive of fever, and drink large quan- 
tities of it. I do not think the wine at any of the monasteries 
was a bit better than what we got in the villages; but in pro- 
curing it from the latter, one has to be careful to send a clean 
bottle, for the people never think of washing anything of the 
kind. The wine is kept in jars, with a stone slab on the top, 
or else in casks, with an onion or husk of maize stuck in as a 
stopper ! 

On finishing dinner,a monk brought us the usual rose-water 
for our hands, and then the head priest invited us to draw 
round the fire while our beds were being made. 

Our sleeping-chamber was in an adjoining apartment. It 
contained only a broad divan, with several thick coverlets of 
quilted cotton laid on it. To these were now added the usual 
rough cotton sheets and equally common bolsters, like logs of 


wood. 
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_ We were so thankful when at last our kind old host with- 
drew. I have to complain of the fatigue of question and 
answer, which through an interpreter gets most wearisome. 
Tired by a long day’s ride, I have always found it terribly 
hard on arrival to be polite and talkative whilst waiting hours 
for food, and longer for bed. But as one is supposed to be a 
guest, one must fall into the customs, and can hardly hustle 
one’s hosts about. 

But the guest notion is nowadays somewhat exploded, for 
not only have you to tip every one of the servants in these 
monasteries, but are expected also to put something handsome 
into the church plate, always held out in a conspicuous place 

- for you to take notice of. The result is that often more is paid 
than if a regular charge were made. Papa Meletius told us 
that in former days the monasteries were supposed to feed and 
provide lodging for all travellers free of expense, from the 
Governor of the island to the lowest muleteer, and for this 
reason were exempted from taxes. But since the English 
came all this had changed. 

The good priest was very indignant on this topic, declaring 
that what with feeding travellers and paying taxes as well, the 
position was very serious. Only a short time before we 
arrived, he said, he had paid eighteen pounds into Sir Garnet's 
treasury ; and a few days afterwards an English official, on a 
tour through the district, took up his abode in the monastery 
for two days, with his interpreter, his servant, his muleteer, 
and a zaptich and six mules. On going away this gentleman 


had presented the servant with one shilling, ignoring altogether 
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the plate. The papa, with tears in his eyes, told of all the 
good things he had given his guest, and the many okes of corn 
eaten by his animals. At any rate, we took the hint to heart, 
and determined he should not have the same tale to tell of us 
to the next arrival. 

On retiring to bed that night, we were horrified to find the 
sheets swarming with fleas. I counted them in hundreds. All 
the quilts had to be tumbled on to the floor, and our own 
blankets unpacked. It was always the same wherever we 
went. The island during the wzzter months swarms with 
fleas, and nothing is of the least good to prevent their attacks 
except soaking the mattress in paraffin, but even this last 
remedy has to be frequently renewed to be effective. In 
travelling, the best thing is to take a flannel bag that can be 
closed round the neck. This puzzles the enemy a good deal, 
and insures some rest. Luckily in summer they disappear, 
though during the autumn sand-flies take their place. 

We rose with the sun, on one of those glorious days when 
the atmosphere is so buoyant that it is impossible to feel low- 
spirited. From our windows we could see over the pine-trees 
the great mountains behind them, and Mount Koudounos 
rearing itself up like a gigantic sugarloat against the golden 
sky. 

Another window looked into the yard ot the court, which 
seemed a regular farm, with oxen and poultry of all kinds, 
attended to by priestly shepherds and servants in long coats 
and square-shaped hats. After breakfast, we paid a hurried 


visit to the church, but saw nothing worth looking at. The 
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_ wood carving is rough and unfinished, the decorations are 
tawdry, and the pictures in execrable taste. So, saying 
goodbye, and shaking hands with about twenty unwashed 


papas, we mounted our horses, and rode off towards Kormakiti. 
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ALLOPING without drawing rein over the level ground 

and up a steep hill into the very centre of the village 

of Diarios, we turned to look back on the ground we had so 
quickly traversed. My husband was greatly struck with the 
suitability of the site of the monastery of Pantalemnon for the 
purposes of a largecamp. The tableland, rising one thousand 
five hundred feet above the level of the plain, is cooled by the 
sea breeze from the west, and sheltered by the northern hills 
from the storms of winter, whilst artesian wells, sunk at every 


few hundred yards, irrigate the ground. 


I have before remarked upon the entire want of judgment 
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displayed in the selection of encampments for the troops when 
we first took over the island. There seems to have been no 
responsible person able to advise the Government. The foreign 
officials living round Larnaca, it would appear, seldom went a 
mile beyond the town; a fact confirmed by the excitement 
which our presence caused in many villages, where we were 
assured that, with the exception, of course, of a Turk, we were 
the first Europeans seen. And here, this plateau of Myrtou, 
where fever is almost unknown, although the villages in the 
plain suffered severely in the summer—a site which my husband 
declares is the finest camping-ground in the whole island—has 
never, I daresay, been heard of before. 

Over an hour’s riding, along a rough winding road, brought 
‘us to Kormakiti, which we were much disappointed to find to 
be only a small village of mud houses. We had heard so 

’ much of it, as the chief Maronite colony and the head-quarters 
of their principal priest, that we expected to find a large town. 
The Mukhtar came out to bid us welcome, but we declined 
to go into his house. - 

As the neighbourhood of Kormakiti has the reputation ot 
being the best shooting-ground in the district, my husband 
asked about the prospects of sport. The Mukhtar assured us 
that on the 30th and 31st of January, twelve villagers came 
from Morphou with guns and dogs, and shot during the two 
days two hundred woodcock, thirty-two hares, and thirty 
partridges. My husband was keenly disappointed that we 
were thus a day too late, for the birds had been made so wild 


that we had only seen a few brace after leaving Myrtou. There 
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was at the time neither gun-tax nor licence. Every labourer 
tilling the fields, every priest of a sporting turn, could shoot 
all over the place, with the necessary result of making a good 
day’s sport almost an impossibility. 

On leaving Kormakiti the scenery became quite lovely. This 
is certainly the most verdant spot in Cyprus. The earth is 
marvellously loamy, covered with short close grass, on which 
erazed hundreds of sheep and goats, herds of cattle, donkeys 
with their little ones, and mares with foals. Such contrivances 
as fields or enclosures being seemingly unknown, the cattle all 
browsed together on the undulating plain in brotherly friend- 
ship. The scene was altogether the most pastoral I have ever 
beheld. 

There was a drawback to the picture. Just outside the 
village we came upon a ghastly sight. Some fifty dogs were 
busy worrying the crimson carcase of a donkey which had * 
been dragged there, snarling and growling the while. Hun- 
dreds of vultures hovered overhead, waiting to share what the 
dogs left, while grey crows and wise-looking magpies kept 
hopping round, ready to divide the spoil_—a painful contrast 
to the peaceful scene around. 

Our path led along the brow of a deep gully, with, on the 
other side, the sea rolling in with monotonous roar, and the 
snow-capped mountain ranges in sight; that of Asia Minor 
behind us, with the Troados in front, Mount Olympus so white 
as to dazzle the eyes to look at it. The forest on either side, 
with its carpet of flowers, made the ride very delightful. Our 


horses seemed to enjoy the ride as much as we did, and 
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snorted and pranced with pleasure. I felt quite sorry when 
we got to St. Irene, the last village in my husband’s district. 
It is different from all the other hamlets, and has a most 
curious appearance from a distance. The earth in this part 
is of a rich red colour, and being plastered over the mud 
brick walls, makes them look exactly as though they were 
painted bright red. Each little house is. surrounded by a 
cactus and prickly pear hedge. Aloes grew in many places, 
but these are getting very rare in Cyprus, though at one time 
they could be found all over the island. It is the same with 
the henna plant, which grew in such profusion that some 
people believe the island is called Kypros (Hebrew Kopher), 
from that plant. Yet it is so seldom met with in these 
days that I have not yet been able to procure a single spe- 
cimen. 

On leaving St. Irene, we entered that part of the Messarian 
Plain formed by the bay of Morphou or Pendaia, crossing the 
beds of several rivers on our way to Morphou, the water being 
only a few inches deep in all of them. Morphou itself is, I 
believe, the largest village in Cyprus, consisting of some seven 
hundred houses. 7 

The dense olive grove which edges it on the north helps to 
distinguish it at a great distance. In this respect the villages 
of the plain are, as a rule, curiously helped by the trees that 
¢erow round them. The houses being but one storied, with 
roof and wall of the colour of the ground they stand on, it 
would be impossible to distinguish them, even at a little 


distance, were it not for the trees. We have often been quite 
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startled to find ourselves in a village, when a few minutes 
before we could see nothing but a seemingly flat space. 

Morphou is celebrated for its flax ; but in January nothing 
was to be seen of the acres of blue flowers which, during the 
early spring months, cover the plain. 

We made at once for the Greek convent, intending to rest 
an hour and bait our horses; but we found the interpreter’s 
pony had fallen lame, and the day being a festa or holiday, no 
other was to be procured. The Cypriote ponies cannot go 
half the distance or nearly the pace of those we brought from 
Malta, and these originally came from Smyrna. In every ex- 
pedition we made, my husband and I always out-distanced our 
escort, and found that our animals were far fresher than theirs 
at the end of the day’s work. 

The extraordinary sight of the first English lady ever seen 
(indeed, few Europeans had got so far) brought a crowd 
to the entrance of the monastery. -They appeared glad to 
see us, calling out in Greek “welcome” and “good morning,” 
and though struggling amongst themselves to get a good 
view, never incommoded us in the least, and were most re- 
spectful. | 

Only two priests lived in the monastery, which was originally 
built by the Lusignans, and called after St. Marno. In the 
courtyard we saw a number of fine marble Corinthian capitals, 
some of them hollowed out and turned into feeding-troughs 
for the horses. We visited the Gothic church, and saw some 
finely carved marble panels in the screen; but they were 


painted over so as to represent wood! The pulpit I admired 
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_ greatly, as the wood carving is most delicately done, and in 
better taste than any I had before seen. There were several 
pictures of St. Marno riding on his lion, done in the Byzantine 
style, the head and hands painted, and the body and garments 
engraved on brass. 

Attached to the monastery is a school for boys. We were 
quite astonished to see how well it was managed. Some 
two hundred boys, from four to twelve years old, were seated 
on benches with desks before them, just as one would see 
them in England. They were divided into classes, and there 
were two teachers. I was particularly struck with the neat- 
ness of the writing, the younger on slates, and the older ones 
in copy-books. The school hours are from eight till four 
o'clock, with an hour for dinner. . Each little boy carries his 
own Turkish inkstand and penholder fastened to his belt, and 
helps himself when he wants a fresh supply. 

Later, when the chief priest took us round the village, we were 
followed by so large a crowd that we had to get Mullah Erzine 
and Halleel to clear the way. The town is particularly clean and 
neat, the streets, or rather roads, wide enough for a four-in-hand 
to pass through them,—a rare thing in Cyprus. In the centre 
is the market; but this, being also the slaughtering place, is not 
a pleasant sight, a chief feature being the dead carcases as they 
are cut up before an admiring audience of little boys. 

At one time there was a number of lepers in the town, but 
these have been removed to the asylum outside Nicosia. I was 
struck with the large quantity of bottles with leeches which I 


saw in every shop, supposed to be a remedy for every ailment. 
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In the beginning of June in each year it is the Cypriotes’ 
custom to be bled, a preventive of fever, as they believe; a, 
doctor going from hamlet to town with three instruments for 
the purpose, respectively suited to men, to women, and to 
children. At Morphou they apply instead the leeches which 
are found in a neighbouring lake—or swamp as we should 
call it. 

Although it was a holiday, and the men were lazily standing 
about, or amusing themselves, the women, who seem very 
industrious, remained’ indoors, busily spinning or weaving 
rushes into baskets or flat trays. I noticed outside each 
house, fastened above the door, a sprig of olive. It appears 
that on New Year’s Day it is the custom to decorate the house 
in this manner, the branch being left until it withers. It is 
supposed to prevent the evil eye harming the inmates. As 
we walked along the women came out with rose-water bottles 
and plentifully sprinkled us, rather too frequently to be quite 
pleasant; but they are offended if you refuse the compli- 
ment. 

We left Morphou at three P.M., riding along the sea-shore to 
Karavastasi, passing the monastery of Xeropotamus, but did 
not stop, intending to pass a night at it on our homeward 

Journey. The road is flat and monotonous, but we were 
anxious to see Karavastasi, the only port on this part of the 
island. It boasts a custom-house, but neither pier nor harbour 
of any kind. The village consists of a few houses and a long 
magazine or store-house, without even a church. But from 


this little port some of the richest products of Cyprus are 
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every year exported. Silk, wood, and every kind of grain are 
sent to Egypt and Turkey. Nearly all the Turkish baths at 
Constantinople were supplied with wood sent from here, and 
in former years large quantities of copper and iron were sent 
from it all over the world. Before reaching it we passed on 
our right the village of Solia (it must not be confounded with 
Soli), seemingly a snug little place, having a church, and em- 
bowered in fruit-trees. The marvellously fertile country round 
is famous for its cotton. Two valleys, formed by spurs of the 
Troddos range, run from the plain into the heart of the 
mountains. The valley of Solia is watered by the river Xero- 
potamus, or the Klari; the other, the valley of Lefka, by the 
river Satrachos. Solia, if less beautiful, is the more fertile. 
Besides its grain and mulberry-trees, it produces in large 
quantities cesamy and cotton, its produce being chiefly 
exported from the neighbouring Karavastasi. 

Cesamy is sent in great quantities to Marseilles, and there 
made into oil. The country people here use it for cakes or 
strew it over the outsides of their loaves of bread. At Christ- 
mas it is the custom to give cesamy cakes to all the neigh- 
bours; we used to have basketsful offered to us during that 
week, 

The valley of Lefka is divided: the plain, called Lefka 
proper, and the upper or mountainous end by the general 
name of “the Myrianthoussa,” through which runs a valley 
called Marathessa, having three rather important villages, 
Modula, Bedoula, and Prodromos. Under Turkish rule the 


latter village was exempt from taxation, on condition of sup- 
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plying the Ottoman officials at Nicosia all the year round with 
snow to cool their drinks. 

Throughout Myrianthoussa, and especially in the valley of 
Marathessa, the country people distil immense quantities of 
rose-water, orange-flower water, and oils of myrtle and lavender, 
which are sent all over the East, from the flowers for which the 
place is famous. Each chiflick or farm on the valley side is 
surrounded with hedges of roses, with verbenas and lavender- 
plants. The best cherries, too, in the island grow here ; small, 
but very sweet. 

An hour from this brought us to Lefka, our destination for 
the night. We groped our way (for it had become very dark, 
and there was no moon) up the dry bed of a river, and finally 
struck on a pathway leading along the bank of a little mountain 
torrent that flows through the village. We could hardly see 
our way, and were very glad to arrive at the Konak, where 
there was a guard of zaptiehs, 

One of them conducted us to the house of the Turkish 
Mudir Neim Effendi, who acts as Commandant of zaptiehs, 
there being no Englishmen appointed to Lefka. He hardly 
represents the highest class of Turk, but still is quite what we 
call, socially, a gentleman, and has travelled a great deal in 
Europe. He is a man about forty years old, and would be 
handsome, but spoiled his looks by wearing French-cut clothes, 
instead of his native costume. What man could look well in~ 
overalls several inches too short for him, very tight at the 


ankles, baggy at the knees, and with a voluminous balloon 
round the waist ? 
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Neim Effendi took us up an outside staircase (such a thing 
as a staircase zzside a house is unknown except in the large 
towns), and showed us into’ a very clean, bright room: the 
divans were covered with tasteful cotton quilts, and some 
really good Karamanian carpets strewed the floor. The usual 
brasier, lamp, candles, and cigarettes were quickly produced, 
and then came the summons to dinner, a really sociable 
repast. ; 
It was a relief to be rid of the absurdly stiff ceremony con- 
sidered correct in the monasteries—and, as our friend was as 
lively and amusing as he was hospitable, and I desperately 
hungry, I sat down, prepared to do full justice to the good 
things coming. But it was not to be so nice as I had expected. 
Neim, who sat opposite me, after helping me to some chicken 
broth highly flavoured with oil and cinnamon, suddenly helped 
himself to a few spoonfuls, which he ate with a great deal of 
noise and lip-smacking, and then as suddenly proceeded to 
fill up my plate wzth the same spoon. 
_ I was quite aghast. I could see my husband convulsed with 
laughter at the dismay depicted on my countenance. It was 
the same thing throughout the dinner. Though we had plates, 
spoons, and all table necessaries, Neim had but a wooden 
ladle for himself ; and he not only helped us with this, but used 
it for his own eating, putting it back into the dishes at every 
mouthful. The chicken he divided with his fingers, sucking 
them well afterwards; and finally seizing my husband’s tumbler, 
drank it off, called for more water, filled it up again, and 


gravely handed it back to him. 
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Altogether it was a cruel disappointment. The dinner was 
so good and so plentiful, that it was a hardship not to be able 
to enjoy it. But, in truth; even the educated Turks have not 
the least delicacy in eating. Unacquainted with the usages of 
good society, they cannot understand our objections to their 
manners. 

Neim, in his eventful career, had passed through nearly every 
grade. At one time governor of a province, he was dismissed 
for embezzlement of State funds; at another, sergeant of 
zaptiehs ; and then again, promoted to a high appointment 
through the influence of his friends. He had lived in Con- 
stantinople for some time, and finally got sent back to Cyprus 
as Mudir of Lefka, 

Like all Turks, he seems very friendly to the English. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more hospitable than his reception of 
us in his house. 

With all Moslems the battle of Plevna is a very sore subject. 
They cannot but think we failed them there. Every Turk I 
know reverts to the topic. It seems, too, that when part of 
the English fleet was at Vourla Bay, some of Her Majesty’s 
ships allowed Russians to go on board them, who were enter- 
tained by English officers. As no Turks were invited, this, 
it appears, is looked upon as an unfriendly act, and has been 
more discussed in Turkey than English people are aware of. 
We did our best to assure Neim of the friendliness of England 
to his country ; indeed, whenever a very strong article against 


Russia appears in any of our papers, I always forward it on 
to him, 
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I was begged to go and see “the women,” who lived in 
another apartment altogether. Whose women they were, I 
could not exactly make out, as Neim, I know, had no wife. 
But I was too tired, and made the excuse of an early start, to 
avoid going next day. I must say I have always excused 
myself when possible, my first curiosity having been satisfied, 
from these visits. I have no sympathy with Turkish ladies, 
They are as utterly devoid of intelligence as they are un- 
educated, and it is impossible to converse without an inter- 
preter, who, of course, is inadmissible. 

We slept quite luxuriously that night on a real bed, and 
were awakened by an attendant bringing us tea and a plateful 
of raisins for breakfast. The former was very good, served 
a la Russe, with a slice of lemon. 

We spent an hour walking about Lefka, before leaving it. 
I was charmed with the little town. It is beautifully situated 
in a valley surrounded by hills covered with olive groves. As 
at Lapithos, each little house stands in its own garden, but 
here usually not quite such rank little wildernesses of verdure. 
Fruit-trees of almost every kind grow here, with mulberries in 
abundance, and even bananas in some gardens—the pome- 
-granate being especially fine; there being, indeed, a tradition 
that the first tree of the kind was planted by Venus. If proof 
were wanted of the excellence of the climate, it was to be seen 
in the masses of bloom, which at this early season made the 7 
almond groves white. Through each street flows a running 


stream of clear water, in places smothered with the maiden- 


hair and green mosses. 
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Following this stream until close to Karavastasi, we turned 
southward through a gorge in the mountains known, I think, 
as the Kampos Valley, before entering which, however, we 
passed, close to the port, the city of Soli. 

In olden times this city was, next to Salamis, the principal 
town in the island. It is situated on the shore, near the 
spot where the river Clarios flows into the sea, and is partly 
extended over a low hill to the left, on which are still the 
foundations of ruins, and fragments of columns in marble and 
granite. The slopes of the hills, and even part of the plains, 
are full of ancient tombs; all opened, of course, and their 
contents dispersed. 

Soli is said to have been thus designated because founded 
by Solon, the great lawgiver. He caused his friend, the 
King of Aipeia (a rocky, barren place among the hills), to 
move his people and capital to this place, a lived in it 
himself during all the latter years of his life. The old town 
used to derive great wealth from the copper-mines in the 
neighbouring mountains. Thus it was that Cybele was wor- 
shipped as the presiding goddess, and a temple built in her 
honour. It was, too, the principal port for the export of the 
produce of the rich valleys and the great Messarian Plain. 

Vestiges of its harbour may be traced; but there is very 
little to be seen, and we only went so far out of our way be- 
cause desirous to visit the locale of so many historical associa- 
tions, and with a faint hope to see some ruins worthy of its 
ancient fame. But even its very name seems forgotten. When 


we asked for it, we were directed to the village of Solia, north 
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of Lefka; it was only after much investigation we discovered 
that ancient poetical Soli is now called “ Paleokhora.” 

I was struck during this journey, and, indeed, on all others, 
by the extreme abstemiousness of our Turkish servants. Neither 
Mullah Erzine or Halleel ever took breakfast, and during the 
middle of the day only a small cup of coffee. At night they 
generally ate what we left, which was little enough at times. 
Wine they never touched, and only once did my husband 
persuade his zaptieh (who seemed very tired) to taste sherry ; 
but he unceremoniously spat it all out, shaking his head, and 
saying “No bono!” Yet, in spite of their abstinence, they 
were both men over six feet in height, and endured the fatigue 
as well as we did,—indeed, far better than their ponies and 


mules. 
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A good road with a bad name—A fairy glade—A flower carpet—Kampos—A remini- 
scence of Ashantee—An African village—A hardy mother—Mountain fare—Fallen 
trees—What the Cypriote peasant does eat—A cold region—Kykkou at last—Its 
history—‘“‘ A bit of Switzerland under a Syrian sky ”—The delusion vanishes—The 
church—Sacred ostrich eggs—The dirt frightens us away—Kykkou as ‘‘sanctu- 
ary” —A determined convict—Manufacture of bitumen ; the law evaded—IIl repute 
of the monastery—Necessity of an inquiry—The forests of Cyprus; a vital ques- 
tion—Wholesale wanton destruction of trees—A forest reduced to stumps—Special 
instances—Necessity of greater strictness—Our own experiences confirmed by Mr. 
Wild—A step in the right direction. < 


\VWV~ had been told that the road to Kykkou (there is 
only one) was a very dangerous one, utterly impracti- 
cable at night. Our experience proved it to be the best road 
in the whole island! It is so narrow, certainly, as to be only 
fit for mules or horses, and in places it is steep; but once 
fairly amongst the mountains, the monks look after it them- 
selves, and keep it in excellent repair. The turnings are sharp, 
but there are no rolling stones to trip the horses up, and the 
landslips are carefully supported. 

We had to follow the course of the river for about a couple 
of miles, walking in the dry bed, which was disagreeable, as in 
places the stones were huge. A narrow channel of water 


flowed all the way, which seemed to increase in size the higher 
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we ascended. I saw many lovely flowers on the banks of the 
stream, asphodels, narcissus, and iris especially, and, curiously, 
all belonging to the lily tribe. We had quite left the region 
of small plants, like those at Kormakiti, behind us. We soon 
passed the olives and carobs, which here grow like bushes, not 
trees, and got into the country of the ash, the fir, the pine, the 
evergreen oak, and the plane-tree; passing every now and then 
a hawthorn just bursting out in green tassels. The path winds 
through a very mountainous district, with the hills on one side, 
and a deep ravine below on the other, through which flowed a 
full rushing stream. Occasionally we came across a flour mill, 
the quantity of water turning it into a bower of green leaves 
and mosses. I found several different kinds of fern, principally 
’ the common male and lady fern, whilst the slopes of the ravine 
were covered with bracken. I collected five different kinds, 
and might have found more, but was afraid of being belated 
coming home. 

Between Lefka and Kykkou there is only one village, 
Kampos, where anything to eat is to be had. We had pro- 
posed to rest there an hour; but before reaching it, we came 
ta "a grove of “magnificent plane-trees in a little valley, 
which I could not pass without dismounting for a few moments 
to enjoy the scenery and perfect stillness of this lovely spot. 
A shallow stream flows among the roots of the trees, making 
it an oasis of indescribable beauty. I tried to sit down with- 
out crushing the flowers, but the ground was literally carpeted 
with them. I rested for a quarter of an hour on a bed of lyco- 


podium, which would not only astonish an Engiish gardener, 
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but disgust him with our puny attempts to grow it. Violets, 
hyacinths, and Jerusalem stars grew as thick as daisies. But- 
terflies of every colour, little brown lizards with turquoise 
spots, and numbers of emerald green frogs, seemed to enjoy 
the sunshine and the flowers as much as I did. I cannot 
imagine its being hot in this retreat even in summer, for the 
river is never quite dried up, and the dense shade afforded by 
the magnificent planes, the largest we had ever seen, no sun 
could penetrate. | 

After leaving this fairy glade, the hill-sides became covered 
with vines; indeed, Kampos, which we reached soon after, 
derives its prosperity from the culture of the vine, its wine 
being nearly as good as that of Limassol. 

The road brought us through the village, which has a 
peculiar appearance. My husband declared he could fancy 
himself again in Ashantee. The houses are so closely built 
together that a mule can barely pass. It seemed doubtful if 
our horses could do so, and the roofs came so low that I had 
to lie forward on my saddle to prevent being swept off. The 
roofs overhang the walls some two feet, and are composed of 
brushwood, laid layer and layer on sticks, and made water- 
proof with a coating of mud. In places they almost meet, 
forming a complete shelter from the sun. Great dabs of white 
paint on the walls, probably intended to be ornamental, 
only gave the place an air of barbarism, that contrasted 
absurdly with the actual prosperity of the inhabitants, who 
are said to be richer than in most Cyprus villages. The 


women are particularly strong and hardy. They till the 
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_ fields, dress the vines, act as shepherds to the flocks, and do, 
in fact, most of the work. One woman was pointed out to me 
as an object of admiration. She had gone up the mountains 
to gather wood, when suddenly she found herself a mother. 
The little offspring was fastened on the bundle of sticks, hoisted 
on her back, and she walked home, about three miles, quite 
unconcernedly! I quote this as an example of the hardihood 
of the peasantry. I believe they never suffer from any ailment 
except old age. 

In the house to which we went for something to eat, we were 
given some smoked mutton cut from a joint hanging from the 
ceiling, and some wine was brought in gourds, stained black 
and curiously carved, two of which we bought before leaving. 
Then we had a sweetmeat, for which the village is famous— 
crushed figs stuffed with almonds—which we thought much 
better than any we had got at Nicosia. 

It is curious to observe that the farther one goes into the 
mountains the more comfortable are the houses. Here they 
had all large fireplaces, with blazing logs burning on the 
hearth, with table and chairs and small three-legged stools, 
called “creepies” in Scotland. I sat on one of them toasting 
my feet, which had become very cold with the long ride, and 
felt quite at home amongst the kind people. They told us it 
was never very hot in that part, and that fever was unknown. 
I noticed, on leaving, an old building with a red tiled roof, 
which I was told was the church. The pointed roofs showed 
that we were gradually getting near the region of snow. 


Two miles from Kampos we passed a small village called 
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Sekiotra, which is supported entirely by the monastery. From 
this the road, ascending and descending, traverses several 
sharp summits and winds round the spurs of many hills, which 
seem completely to hem the traveller in. We noticed here 
some few large trees, but all cut down and lying dead on the 
ground. The slopes were covered by two kinds of shrubs, one 
with clusters of bright crimson fruit about the size of the 
rowan-berry, but with a rough surface; the other, also in 
bunches, but smaller and white in colour, turning black as it 
ripens. Both are edible; but indeed the natives eat almost 
every herb, tree, shrub, plant, or fower that grows. Violets, 
rose, and orange-flower leaves compose their favourite pre- 
setves, and myrtle-berries are perhaps the fruit most liked. 

As we wended our way upwards the air grew much colder. 
The pools on the roadside were covered with thick ice, the 
blue sky overhead became dull and grey, whilst leaden clouds 
seemed to float over every surrounding peak. A distant view 
of the Paphos coast was evidence of the height we had reached. 

Kykkou, which is twelve hours (by camel) from the town 
of Baffo, is one of the oldest monasteries in Cyprus, and one of © 
the richest of the Greek convents. It has large properties in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and has a revenue of ten thousand 
pounds a year. In spring every year Russian pilgrims visit it, 
when, in May, a large fair is held under its walls. 

It is one of the monasteries founded by some monks of 
the order of St. Basilius, who also erected the convents of St. 
Chrysoroghiatissa and Trodditissa on the same range. In the 


former the Bishop of Baffo lives, and the latter is famous for 
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the picturesqueness of its situation, “a piece of Switzerland 
under a Syrian sky.” The monk Neophte lived at Kykkou 
_ during the year 1196, and witnessed from there the transfer of 
the island by Richard Cceur de Lion to Guy of Lusignan, the 
French crusader, who founded the new kingdom of Cyprus. 
Russia has especially taken this convent under her protection, 
Catherine II. having presented it with a gigantic bell, which is 
still shown in one of the-corridors; but falling one day from 
the belfry, it has never been replaced, and lies now on the 
floor near where it fell. 

On arriving at the monastery I was surprised to see a large 
building with red tiled roofs and painted gables, more what 
one would have expected in the Alps than so near Mount 
Olympus. The tall pine-trees round it, which are carefully 
preserved by the monks, gave the place a still more Swiss 
appearance. | 

The delusion vanished on entering the courtyard. There 
could be no doubt about it: the dirt and dilapidation were 
decidedly Greek. The Russian pilgrims, too, who swarm here 
at certain seasons, have not added to its comfort for civilized 
visitors. It must once have been a very fine building, and 
even now is the largest and most important convent in the | 
island ; but I was so disgusted with the abominable smells, the 
want of attendance, the difficulty of getting forage for the 
horses, and the tardy welcome of the priest, that we determined 
not to stay there longer than we could help. 

Whilst some refreshment was being got ready for us we 


visited the church dedicated to the Virgin. What first struck 
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me was the number of ostrich eggs. All round the building 
were suspended small silver lamps, and between each a large 
egg. I have never been able to discover the exact superstition 
responsible for the custom. None of the priests were able to 
explain it. A picture of the Virgin in a fine wooden frame, 
beautifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl, seemed greatly prized. 
The frame was made at Jerusalem. 

The rooms reserved for travellers, two small apartments 
hardly in keeping with: the size and wealth of the convent, 
were shown to us. In one was an old-fashioned wooden 
bedstead, with a few very dusty-looking Turkish rugs as a 
mattress, not inviting asa bed. But when I said it looked old, 
the monk assured me it was most comfortable, adding empha- 
tically that Sir Garnet Wolseley had slept in it for two nights. 
We heard later that the place swarms with fleas and other 
insects. 

Altogether, what with the intolerably bad smells from the 

outhouses in the court and other things, we decided that after 
resting for a couple of hours we would push on the same night 
to the monastery of Xeropotamus, two hours on the other side 
of Lefka. Indeed, we concluded that the air must be very pure 
and the monks uncommonly sturdy to exist with impunity in 
an atmosphere so tainted as to be unfit for a human being. 

But Kykkou is well worth a visit and some notice. Under 
the Turks it was considered “sanctuary,” and criminals of 
every degree sought asylum under its roof. A short time since 
Mr. Seager, Royal Marines (who so ably defended Colonel | 


Warren and the Government of Cyprus against the charges 
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of the Bishop of Citium), condemned a certain prisoner. The 
man escaped to Kykkou and received “sanctuary” there, until 
a guard of zaptiehs was sent up, the place surrounded, and the 
fugitive captured. On the road back to Limassol the fellow, 
although secured with a rope to two mounted men, managed 
to escape, hurling himself over the side of a hill and dragging 
the zaptieh to whom he was fastened with him, when the rope. 
broke, and he got clear off. He again sought refuge with the 
monks, but was again made prisoner next day, showing them, 
the monks, that the English Government does not recognize 
the privilege of “sanctuary.” 

Formerly the monastery largely increased its income by the 
manufacture and sale of bitumen. At the time of the promul- 
gation of the order forbidding the sale of this article, it had 
about eight hundred okes of it in its cellars. The authorities 
have lately learned that this has increased to eighty thousand 
okes; for the monks, after the passing of the prohibitory 
ordinance, bought up all they could find from the peasants, 
thus encouraging the natives to go on making pitch secretly. 
Since this was known, a watch has been kept on the convent ; 
so that if they attempt to send the ill-gotten stuff down to the 
coast, it will all be seized. They are very irate about this, and 
English travellers on arrival are jealously watched and followed 
about to see if they are spies or not. Another reason why 
strangers are objects of suspicion is the fact, which I have heard 
on the highest authority, that a number of widows, both young 
and old, take refuge in this monastery, and make it their home. 


The monks are very jealous about their lady guests, and do 
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not like the prying eyes of strangers to see too much of them, 
carefully excluding visitors from the part of the building 
which the women inhabit. Report says high revelry goes on 
occasionally, and I fancy it is time some inquiry should be 
made into the matter. 

I have named the pitiable sight of the fallen withered trees 
which we saw on our road to Kykkou; and I cannot close my 
account of our visit to the place without referring to a subject 
which pained us so greatly throughout our ride,—the woful 
destruction of timber. 

In old times Cyprus was so covered with forests that it was 
impossible to till the land. The Lusignans first began to cut 
them down; the Venetians made greater strides towards their 
impoverishment for the purposes of shipbuilding; three hun- 
dred years ago the Turks came into possession of the island, 
when their destruction gradually became complete. The 
country we had passed through from Lefka must once have 
been, and not many years ago, a fine forest. To-day, through 
ignorance and wanton waste, the forest has dwindled down to 
a few thousands of stumps. 

A few miles after passing Soli, we began to notice the 
blackened distorted stems of what were once grand old trees. 
(The island still boasts an oak twenty-three feet nine inches in 
circumference.) Here along the whole road, at every few yards 
of the mountain-side, stood out these bare stems, blackened by 
fire, rotten by tapping at the base, the evidence of the careless- 
ness of the peasantry and wandering shepherds; the few that 


remained seemingly but proofs of the beauty and strength of 
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those that were gone. The custom was to dry the sap by 
setting fire to the tree, and then to lop off the branches for 
firewood. Thus, in order to kindle perhaps half a dozen fires, 
a tree many hundred years old had been sacrificed ; for in 
many cases but one load had been carried away! 

I cannot speak too strongly or too severely on the indif- 
ference of a nation which has permitted such wicked waste. 
Indeed, I do not think the English Government are strict 
enough even now in protecting the forests. My husband 
noticed some trees which had been felled quite lately—the 
branches still green, the tassels of the fir neither brown nor 
fallen off. It may be said that this mountain region is too far 
from a head centre to be properly looked after; but I cannot 
see why the Mudir of Lefka, with his force of zaptiehs, should 
not be obliged occasionally to patrol the district. 

If England intends to keep the island as one of her colonies, 
the necessity strictly to preserve the forests cannot be too 
forcibly impressed upon the Government. It is one of the 
questions most vital to the welfare of Cyprus; one necessary 
to be enforced, because of the laziness and ignorance of the 
natives. Success can only be achieved by punishing, as se-_ 
verely as the law admits, any one caught destroying the trees. 
As I write, there is a man in prison whom my husband sent 
there for fifteen days, and fined five shillings, for cutting down 
an oak. In his defence the man swore that a priest had told 
him to do it, assuring him he would not be punished; but 
though a zaptich was at once sent with a summons for the 


papa, I fear I shall not know the result in time to add it, 
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Mr. Wild, of the Indian Forest Department, in a tour of the 
island for the inspection of the forests, was I believe as much 
struck as we were with the terrible, wanton, and useless de- 
struction. He says himself: “The manner in which the 
fellings have been carried on is beyond belief. If a native 
cuts a tree down, and it does not suit him, he at once fells 
another, and leaves the former to rot on the ground. It is in- 
credible, but yet a fact, that to obtain the branches of trees 
(which they can do more easily when lying on the ground 
than when standing, and which entails less trouble than 
cutting up the tree) the inhabitants will fell fine trees, and 
leave the trunks to rot on the ground.” ‘ 

This we can vouch for, having seen it ourselves, not in iso- 
lated cases, but over and over again. Another source of this 
wholesale destruction is the extraction of resin for the manu- 
facture of pitch. The peasant strips the bark from one side to 
permit the resin to exude. He then chips off bits till the 
trunk falls. The chips are burned in a close kiln, the pitch 
running out into a small hole, and after a second boiling is 
ready for use; but the rest of the tree is not used even for 
firewood, : 

Here is another instance from Mr. Wild’s report: “To 
procure kneading-troughs for making bread, and yokes for 
the oxen, they will fell large trees, and only use about eight 
feet, leaving the remainder to rot. The production of these 
troughs, when we consider the number required, must be a 
great source of impoverishing the forests. Only the bases of 


large trunks are used, which they cut in two and hollow out.” 
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But not only yokes; the ploughs themselves are made of 
wood : pitchforks, shovels, spades, almost every implement in 
this country, is made of the same material. A peasant wanting 
any one of them, goes to the forest ‘and cuts down a tree, gets 
the piece he wants, too lazy to drag the rest home for fire- 
wood. Beams, posts, and rafters too—the latter, round rafters 
which, laid a couple of inches apart from wall to wall, form 
the foundation of the roof—are obtained by felling middle- 
aged and young trees, and taking out the heart. A tree is 
never split into two or more rafters. 

Fortunately, now the peasants are forbidden ‘to cut down 
either a tree or shrub, whilst the strict prohibition of the 


export of timber is also a step in the right direction. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
XENOPOTAMUS—A CYPRIOTE WEDDING. 


A night journey; fourteen hours in the saddle—The convent of Xeropotamus—A 
hearty welcome—The acquisition of ‘‘Saul” and ‘‘ Mrs. Langtry”—Their uses 
at home; the police of the poultry-yard—A long journey before us—Advantages 
of a blanket saddle—Morphou again—A supply of beef—Narrowly escape being 
snowed up—The desolate hummocks—St. Elia—Assomatos—A Cypriote wedding 
—The bride—The dancing and wrestling—Arrival of the bridegroom—Glad to 
get away—Home again ; a noisy welcome—“‘ Souris’s”’ delight. 


HEN we left Kykkou for Xeropotamus, we had to 
urge our horses to the utmost, so as to get out of 
' the mountains before dark. Long before we reached Soli 
night overtook us; but the moon rising soon after, we found 
it as easy going as in the daytime. j 
It was ten o’clock before we reached the little convent, the 
descent having taken six hours. The latter part of the road, 
after passing through Karavastasi, lay along the sea-shore, 
—very rough travelling—and occasionally through jungles of 
cane and tall pampas grass. Some of these reeds must have 
been twenty-four feet high, and were only passable in Indian 
file by the narrow mule-track. 
I was quite worn out; indeed, after fourteen hours in the 
saddle, all stood in need of rest. We had some difficulty in 


rousing the priests, and when at length one appeared, it was 
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some time before he recovered his astonishment at the, to him, 
incredible statement that we had actually been to Kykkou 
and back in a day. Then he bustled about and got us a 
boiled chicken, which, if tough, was very acceptable, for our 
breakfast of raisins at Lefka, with a lunch of a couple of hard- 
boiled eggs at Kykkou, had been our only food. 

‘Our experience justified our determination not to stay at 
Kykkou. We slept very comfortably that night, the room 
and bedding were clean, and next morning the two priests 
allowed us to go to the kitchen and superintend our own tea- 
making. 

They have a capital poultry-yard, with some very fine 
geese. Here we bought the pair already named, which we 
christened “Saul” and “Mrs. Langtry” (the latter on account 
of its beautiful blue-grey eye). They have since become great 
pets, and are capital “ watch-dogs,” rushing and hissing at any 
stranger who comes ‘near the house, and chasing away all 
stray cats and dogs. There are now four little Langtrys, 
whom Saul brings up in the way they should go. It is most 
amusing to watch their baby attempts to mimic their parent. 
They are quite the “police” of the poultry-yard, invariably 
separating the cocks when they fight, and chasing the turkeys 
if they peck at the hens. We also bought some pigeons from 
our friends, and did our best to persuade them to part with 
some splendid white turkeys; but, seemingly appreciating 
them as much as we did, they would not be tempted. 

The monastery is situated close to the sea, in a lonely little 


orchard between Lefka and Morphou. At the back flows a 
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deep swift stream, on the banks of which we saw several snipe. 
It was decidedly the most comfortable resting-place on our 
journey, and I would willingly have spent a day there. But 
this could not be: my husband had to be in Kyrenia next 
morning, so we recommenced our pilgrimage, fifty-two miles 
between us and home. 

We determined to go slowly, for the horses’ legs were 
swollen from the rough road. On starting, I was myself so 
stiff that I had,to dismount whilst my husband fastened a 
couple of blankets over my saddle with a roller. I found this 
the greatest comfort: the rough blanket kept me steadier on 
my seat than the slippery leather (I was too tired to hold on 
by my knee), and over rough places I did not feel the jar so 
much. It is a plan I can recommend to any lady going a 
long journey on horseback. It enabled me to ride much 
longer distances without giving in; whilst my own experience 
tells me that nothing can be more fatiguing than to sit for 
hours, day after day, on an English saddle. 

We decided to return to Kyrenia by a straight route across 
the plain, on the Nicosia side of the mountains, crossing them 
where the Kyrenia Pass divides the hills. By this route 
Morphou ‘was our first stopping-place, where we waited to 
get a supply of beef, a luxury unprocurable in our place. We 
bought nearly half a small bullock for eight shillings, and 
fastened it across one of the baggage mules, whilst the Turkish 
driver looked on in disgust at the unclean food. 

Here we took our last look at Troaidos and Kykkou. The 


natives told us that they knew from the appearance of the. 
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hills that it was snowing heavily on the heights, and that had 
we stayed there, as intended, the road would not now have been 
passable. From Morphou, to reach the village of Assomatos, 
we followed no particular track, making in a north-easterly © 
direction for an opening in the lower hills shown us before we 
‘Started, first through some swampy ground, then through the 
desolate hummocks, where no living thing was to be seen, the 
innumerable empty white snail-shells giving to the bushes to 
which they were attached the appearance, at a distance, of 
white coral branches. 

About three miles from Assomatos we passed on the right 
the large Maronite monastery of St. Elia, a large building 
with many acres of tilled land round it. I can’t imagine a 
more dreary or hideous situation. 

We got to Assomatos, a village in the centre of the hum- 
mocks, at two P.M. It has a fine view to the north of Lar- 
naca of Lapithos, the monastery of Cuttari, and the village 
of Adridarchi. The inhabitants, poor but thrifty, live by 
endeavouring to grow corn on the desolate hills round them. 
Wherever a spring was discovered, there we saw the land 
carefully ploughed and sown. 

The marriage of one of the natives was being celebrated, 
and when it was known who we were, we were begged to stop 
and honour the feast with our presence. Though feeling 
worn out with fatigue, we did not like to refuse. Our horses 
were put up in an empty barn, and we were escorted to the 
house of the “headman.” <A kind old dame took possession 


of me, and seated me on a divan, where nearly all the women 
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of the village surrounded me, kissing my hand and pouring 
rose-water over my head. Sweets and coffee were brought in, 
and the bridegroom sent us each about a dozen small wax 
candles. 

I asked to be shown the bride, and was told she was at her 
mother’s house. This was the second day of the festivities 
and the marriage would take place in about an hour. On 
entering the house, I found a room crammed with women 
and girls, and at the farthest corner a veiled figure, carefully 
guarded by a “ bridesmaid,” who sat half supporting her and 
holding the veil down. The poor bride had thus sat for nearly 
two days, not allowed to speak or raise her head, and only 
occasionally offered a mouthful of food. She was supposed 
to look very meek and sorrowful, and not to raise her eyes. 
On my requesting to see her, she stepped forward, and two 
women threw back her veil while she stooped down to kiss 
my hand. 

She was dressed in a green silk petticoat, with a black velvet 
bodice, cut open in front, showing a worked chemisette and 
numerous rows of silver gilt chains. Her long rough hair 
escaped to her waist, with streamers of gold grass (like those 
in the fireplace of seaside lodging-houses) scattered through 
it, and over her head was a white muslin handkerchief, marked 
in coarse gold embroidery at each corner. Her costume was 
finished off by high yellow leather boots. The arms, which 
were bare to the elbows, were hideously painted over with 
daubs of henr ., the finger-n “ls and the palms of the pands 


being dyed in the same way. Henna is much used in Cyprus. 
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It is bought freshly pounded in the Nicosia bazaar, then mixed 
to a paste with a little water, and put on the place meant to 
be coloured. At first the henna has a greenish tinge, but if 
left on all night, turns to the red-brown shade they admire. 

The poor bride, after saluting me, returned to her post at 
the end of the room, there to wait the arrival of the bride- 
groom, Whilst waiting for him, the villagers got up a dance 
in our honour. A circle was formed, and chairs placed at the 
top for us to sit on. Two fiddlers and a tambourine player 
began a most monotonous tune. After much nudging, push- 
ing, and giggling, two women advanced into the middle of the 
circle, and, standing opposite each other, holding their hands 
on their hips, began a slow measure from side to side. They 
danced a kind of step to the tune, and advanced and retreated, 
and went round and round, like in a minuet, but without either 
grace or animation in it. Now and then they changed the 
position of the arms, waving them over their heads or holding 
one up, as in the “Highland Fling.” After this was over, we 
begged the men to perform, expecting something more lively, 
but they could not be persuaded to come forward. My husband, 
therefore, proposed a wrestling match instead. 

Two young men at once stripped to the waist, taking off 
their high heavy boots. They began by walking round and 
round in a circle, narrowly eyeing each other. They suddenly 
stopped, clapped their hands as a signal, arid rushed into each 
other’s arms. With heads down and muscles heaving, they 
struggled without uttering a sourd for some fiv minutes, when: 


the weaker went under, apparently vanquished, although not 
13 
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quite touching the ground. Suddenly, however, he sprang up, 
twined himself round his opponent’s body, swayed him back- 
ward and forward till-he brought him to the earth, where he 
held him down by the head, and was proclaimed victor. 

We gave them a few shillings and some backsheesh to the 
musicians, and whilst doing so heard the firing outside, which 
announced the advent of the bridegroom. He arrived, the 
centre of a procession of all his men friends, shouting and 
letting off muskets round him. 

He also had his “bridesman,” who walked beside him, 
holding him under one arm, both looking very sheepish and 
uncomfortable. It was evidently etiquette that he should not 
raise his eyes, for he walked along with bowed head and 
downcast eyelids. Every now and then, when the neighbours 
considered he was not looking meek enough, they unceremo- 
niously pushed him on the back of his head to make him duck 
still lower. He and his attendant each wore a white handker- 
chief like the bride, but with the gentlemen it was fastened over 
one shoulder and under the other. My husband advanced 
and said a few words to him as he passed, wishing him pros- 
perity and happiness. Then, without waiting to see the 
meeting of the happy couple, we made our escape from the 
crowd, thankful to get away from the noise and heat. 

The ride onwards to Kyrenia was not interesting or pretty, 
for we had to continue through the hummocks, passing by 
Condemanus, a large village, very like Assommatos, and 
several smaller ones. We had a glorious moon to light us 


over the Agirda Pass, and arrived at our little Turkish home 
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by ten o'clock. A most noisy welcome waited us there, all 
the dogs barking and rattling their chains till we were nearly 
deafened, while my little Souris was almost beside herself with 


joy to see her mistress again after nearly a week’s separation. 
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. CHAPTER XVIII. 
LARNACA REVISITED. 


A Cyprus morning ; not once, but always—Nicosia—Appearance of the city—A fearful 
reminiscence—A forced march—Touching incident : the convict and his dogs—A 
dubious offer—Sir Garnet escapes the lepers—A picnic lunch—Athieno—Ancient 
Golgoi—Dali— Death of Adonis ; a changed scene—The native diligence—Hard- 
man’s Hotel—Piroi and its grapes; a primitive custom—Racing the Royal Mail— 
Larnaca—A change for the better—A good hotel—The bazaar—Town improve- 
ments effected by Colonel White—What a little whitewash will do—The fish 
market and its monstrosities—Sea-serpents ; devil-fish—Caviar, black and white 
—Church of St. Jorghios—An English grave ; relic of a day gone by—A female 
devotee—I secure a prize—The convent of St. Joseph—Good work of the nuns— 
Their school—The old quarantine—Unused stores—The admirable Control De- 
partment—A semi-tropical climate: no stint of coal-boxes and warming-pans ; 
neither waterproof sheets nor blankets—Zuperzentia non docet—The eucalyptus— 
The Phaneromene; needless desecration—A city of graves—Cypriote cities, 
ancient and modern—Excavations—Major Cesnola’s treasures seized—The church 
of St. Lazarus—The cemetery—More ancient English graves ; inscriptions thereon 
—The legend of St. Lazarus—Holy wells and their attendant evils. 


O say that it was a lovely morning when we started, in 

the middle of March, on our next journey, is to describe 

our departure on each occasion; for it seems to me that every 

morning in Cyprus is fine. This time we were bound for Lar- 

naca and Limassol, and home through the Troados Moun- 

tains ; not entirely on pleasure, for official business took my 
husband to Larnaca, and I, as usual, accompanied him. 

We decided to ride the whole distance. To have made use 


of the diligence which runs daily between Nicosia and Larnaca 
196 y 
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would have necessitated leaving the horses at the former place. 
The distance to the coast being forty-three miles, we started 
early, accompanied by the interpreter, and having only our 
luncheons and some corn for the horses—the mule-driver, with 
two loads of baggage, having been dispatched at daybreak. 
As we passed the Konak, Lucri and the chawush, with all the 
zaptiehs, stood to salute us and wish us a safe journey ; and 
away through the green corn-fields, edged with crimson, and 
among the May blossom of the hawthorn, we soon changed 
the mountains for the dreary hummocks, which, once passed, 
and the plain reached, we galloped all the way to Nicosia. 

The ramparts, green with young grass, the drooping willows 
hanging gracefully over the battlements, and the palms among 
the domes and minarets, make it the most picturesque-looking 
city imaginable; but for my husband the place has associations 
which cause a painful reminiscence whenever he passes it,— 
that of the scene he witnessed on the Arce occasion of his 
leaving it. 

A few days after his arrival in Cyprus, he, with several other 
officers, was ordered to escort three hundred prisoners to 
Kyrenia, where they were to embark for Asia Minor. They 
were Turkish convicts, criminals of the deepest dye, whom the 
English Government refused to harbour. 

As far as the gate, their mothers, wives, and sweethearts 
were permitted to accompany them, but here the sentries 
stopped them. So the wretched women rushed to the ram- 
parts for a last view of those they would probably never see 


again. The wailing, the anguish, the sobbing, the wringing 
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of hands, and the desperate gestures, made a scene indescrib- 
ably painful. And if that.sight my husband could not forget, 
the history of the following \eight hours’ march is too harrow- 
ing to think of, 

These wretched prisoners, who had been shut up between | 
four walls, some of them for twenty years, were suddenly 
ordered to make this long journey. They were fastened two 
and tiv, and had no protection for their heads except the 
tattered remains of any old fez they happened to possess. 
The officers in charge were all mounted, and some of the 
Ghoorkas were told off as escort; whilst four donkeys were 
allowed by our generous Government in case any of the pri- 
soners should give in. 

Through mismanagement, the miserable cavalcade did not 
start until past eight A.M., and this under an August sun, along 
a road which for twelve miles does not offer the shelter of a 
bush the size of a cabbage-plant. As might be expected, 
before three miles were traversed, the stiffened joints of these 
unfortunates refused to support them, and one after another 
they began to stagger. But the power of the sun, growing 
fierce at every moment, made it only cruel kindness to allow 
them to lag, and officers and soldiers had to force them to go ~ 
on, although, when half-way was reached, the Ghoorkas them- 
selves gave in, lying panting on the ground; so that, had the 
prisoners any energy left, every one of them might have 
escaped. 

The sight, at this point, my husband describes as sickening. 


One poor wretch threw himself on the ground, tearing up the 
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earth with his teeth in his agony. Another, an old, old man, 
appeared dead—his face blue, his eyes glazed and sightless, 
his head hanging on one side. He could only be got along by 
being tied to two others, who dragged him between them ; for 
the donkeys were already laden three deep. Indeed, at this 
time my husband, worn out himself, his head almost bursting 
with the heat, could not see how he was to get forward with 
his batch ; when, fortunately, a company of the Forty-Second, 
with my brother at their head, was seen advancing over the 
brow of the hill. In moments of intense feeling, as I may call 
it, anything new or sudden seems a rest, and the sight of these 

_fellow-creatures, Giaours though they were, seemed to revive 
the poor stricken men. 

My husband was greatly touched by one incident of this 
terrible march. One of the prisoners had been allowed the 
companionship of two dogs in prison, and now brought them 
with him. So exhausted that they could go no farther, the 
wretched animals gave in in turn. But the man, though so weak 
himself that he could scarce drag one leg after the other, 
would not desert his faithful friends, and essayed to carry 
both as best he could, until my husband, compassionating 
him, took one in front of his saddle. The look of gratitude 
in the man’s face, he said, was unspeakable. 

I do not know, but I think, had I been in my husband’s 
place, I should have been tempted to allow this prisoner to 
escape, to give him one chance to prove he was not altogether 
bad; for be he murderer or thief, a man who, suffering as he 


was, thinks first of his dumb companions, must have some 
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good in him. As it was, my husband did not lose sight of 
him when Kyrenia was reached,—obtaining leave from the 
English authorities for the convict to keep his dogs, and when 
the ship came round to take him to Turkey, arranging with 
the captain that the dogs should go also. 

For several days my husband suffered bodily from the 
effects of that ride, but little in comparison to the mental 
torment which the remembrance of the sufferings of the 
prisoners would cause. 

We did not go into Nicosia. Turning to the left, passing 
the lepers’ village at a distance, we gained the Larnaca road, 
and stopped at a little inn where we knew there was stabling. 
Whilst pulling our horses up, a very disagreeable-looking old 
man approached, offering us a tumbler of muddy water to 
drink, We told Theodore to inquire if he was a leper. The 
old wretch was terribly insulted, and hobbled off, muttering 
very unpolite language. We had reason, though, for the 
inquiry, as before the English came here the lepers were 
allowed to sit by a pool of water near the roadside, and beg 
of the passers-by, offering them glasses of water to excite 
their charity. 

One morning soon after Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrival, some 
of his staff, on entering the monastery where he lived, found, 
to their horror, that every leper who could crawl had left his 
bed and village, and formed one of a body, now standing 
against the wall, waiting to see the Governor, to complain 
personally of their grievances. But Sir Garnet was spared 


the unpleasant sight, the petitioners being all sent back 
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whence they came with the assurance that their complaints 
would all be inquired into at the proper time and place. 

Carrying our saddle-bags to a well in the centre of a field, 
where the ruins of an old mill and a few olive-trees sheltered 
us from the sun, we enjoyed a regular picnic. We had a 
glorious view of Pentadactylon in front of us, distinctly 
seeing the four fingers and thumb forming the curious peaks 
from which the mountain takes its name. After an hour’s 
rest we started on our journey southwards, passing on our left 
Athieno, a large village famous for its mules and mule-drivers, 
through which runs the old road between Larnaca and 
Nicosia. Near it is the site of the ancient city of Golgoi, 
where Cesnola and Monsieur de Vogué discovered two temples 
and numerous tombs, from which were taken many valuable 
_ Statues. 

A little farther on Dali was seen on the right of the road. 
It looked barren and bare, and one found it hard to realize 
that beautiful Queen Catherine Cornaro had built herself a 
palace there. It was once the favourite summer residence of 
the Lusignan princes. Talilia was the ancient name of Dali, 
and in the days when the Pedia (or Pedeus) flowed through 
the Messarian Plain it was surrounded by woods and groves, 
in one of which Adonis was slain. In our own prosaic times 
the Seventy-First Regiment was encamped there, but suf- 
fering from fever and other evils, was sent on to Mathiati.. 

Presently the sound of wheels was heard, and the “Royal 
Mail,” better known as the Diligence, overtook us—a large 


covered waggon, holding eight persons, and drawn by three 
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horses or mules abreast. It changes horses twice, the first 
stage being eight miles from Larnaca, at Hardman’s or “The 
Dewdrop,” a small inn with stabling attached, built by two 
Englishmen as the result of an enterprise originally started 
in a bell-tent. You can here get an excellent cup of tea, or, 
if preferred, a brandy and soda. 

The second stage, Piroi, is ten miles farther on, a village 
surrounded with well-cultivated fields, and a few vineyards 
celebrated for their produce. In summer the proprietor 
allows you to choose your own bunch of grapes, or will bring 
~ you a leaf-covered branch, with a cluster attached to it, to the 
carriage door. From this point we amused ourselves by racing 
the mail all the way to Larnaca, easily beating it, arriving at 
the hotel an hour before the old waggon pulled up at the 
livery stables close by. 

We know that when I landed at Larnaca there was not an 
inn of any description. Now I was delighted to find a really 
most comfortable hotel—“ The Army and Navy”—clean and 
bright, and as unlike its abominable namesake at Nicosia as 
could be. The management is liberal, the cuzszze excellent,— 
infinitely superior to many so-called first-class hotels in 
England. Travellers arriving in Cyprus need no longer be 
afraid of having to “rough it”—at any rate, for the first few 
days. Bachelors may put up at the club, and married people 
at Mr. Lewesley’s establishment, as both will be found as com- f 
fortable as can be wished. | 

Next day, while my husband was transacting his business, 


I went off to the bazaar, which was certainly far cleaner than 
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on my first visit. The drains had been made to go under- 
neath instead of over the streets. The dogs had miraculously 
vanished, owing to a proclamation made by Colonel White 
(First Royals) that all these animals without owners, found 
within two miles of the town, were to be destroyed during the 
space of a fortnight. The very flies seemed to have dis- 
appeared, which may be credited to the action of the same 
gentleman (a most energetic Commissioner), who had com- 
pelled every merchant to whitewash the interior of his shop. 
I wish all the other commissioners would give the same order, 
for it is the greatest improvement in a sanitary point of view, 
besides being much more agreeable to the eye. 

Having seen the Nicosia bazaar, I thought the one at Lar- 
naca avery small affair. Indeed, the only thing worth looking 
at was the fish, such extraordinary MONSTERS! every kind 
seemingly edible. I saw four kinds of sea-serpents, none like 
the sea-eels I have seen on other coasts. They were most 
repulsive in appearance. 

In the cooking shops devil-fish were temptingly displayed, 
swimming in oil, with their feelers cunningly twisted round 
them in true Cypriote fashion. I looked in vain for the 
lovely fish one sees in the Sicilian markets—little gems like 
emeralds and sapphires, or rubies and topazes, of such wonder- 
ful colours that they might be called the humming birds of 
the sea. 

The Cyprus fish are only curious from their monstrosity, 
though the red mullet and bass are good; rock fish, cod, sun 


and globe fish, are also to be had. Some of the bays have 
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conger eels, sea-perch, and numbers of hippocampus; while 
electric eels are not uncommon. . 

I saw quantities of caviar for sale, very fresh and good. 
Most of it comes now from Smyrna, as people are afraid of 
eating that from Odessa, on account of the plague. The black 
Smyrna caviar is quite as good as the Russian (some people 
think it better), but what they call “ white caviar” is very 
disagreeable. It is the wxdressed (and I should think unwashed) 
roe of the sturgeon, simply salted and packed in barrels with 
bay-leaves. No amount of soaking seems to take away the 
rancid taste it possesses. The natives here eat large quantities 
of it, when they can afford to do so. 

In the afternoon we visited the church of St. Jorghios, some 
three-quarters of a mile from the old town. The Greek priests 
attached to it are reported very rich. In the churchyard several 
Englishmen have been buried, by permission of the Greek 
ecclesiastical authorities. I suppose that in time an English 
cemetery will be built. Close to these new graves I discovered 
a broken marble tablet, half buried in the ground, with the 
following inscription :— 

H INTERRED 
OF PITER DELAU 
NDON MERCHANT 


O DEPARTED THIS LYF 
YE 2D MAY. 1692 


a skull and cross-bones being carved below. ‘The interior of 
the church is profusely decorated with gilt dragons, in honour 


of St. George; and all round the walls are greasy wooden 


e 
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slabs with holes in them, in which the penitents stick small 
tallow candles or little tin oil-lamps. When we entered, we 
saw an old woman filling one of the lamps. On finishing her 
prayer, she offered the priest a large earthenware jar of oil, 
and then went round the screen, religiously kissing every 
picture of a saint she could reach. Some men were taking 
down:an old curtain that hung over a painting of the patron 
saint, replacing it with a new covering of very brilliant silk. I 
went up to examine the old one, and discovered it to be a 
banner of the most beautiful old Turkish embroidery; the 
ground-work of gold, with lilies and large leaves closely worked 
over it. 

I carefully collected all the fragments, and, on presenting 

the priest with a small remuneration, was allowed to keep 
them. It had unfortunately been torn a good deal in re- 
moving, and, had I come a little earlier, I might have saved a 
much larger portion of it. 
- We returned by old Larnaca, and when there I called on 
the nuns of the convent of St. Joseph. It is an establishment 
of French religieuses, who have done a great deal of good to 
the poor and sick, nursing many English people through the 
fever. The naturalized foreigners have also to thank them 
for the only education they possess ; the large school for boys 
and girls attached to the convent being the one establishment 
of the kind on the island. 

We returned by the sea-shore past the old quarantine, a 
small but cool house in a shady garden, occupied by the Duke 
of Edinburgh for a few weeks. From the orchard H.R.H. was 
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able to watch the landing of stores and troops on their arrival 
in Cyprus. | 

In respect to the former there are still large quantities of 
unused stores. On the beach I saw, I should think, over one 
thousand large iron coal-boxes piled up in one corner, where 
they had lain for eleven months. They were not made to fit 
one within the other, and so had filled the entire hold of 
H.M.S. Humber, the vessel dispatched from England with this 
most useful cargo. Were.it not true, as I have heard, that in 
spite of example, the same thing has since been repeated in the 
Zulu War, one could not conceive that a.person could exist 
so entirely ignorant as to advise Government to send out such 
utterly useless articles to an island where not only it is impos- 
sible to use coal (there are no fireplaces), but without any 
means of transport for such unwieldy objects. It requires four 
men to carry a single box a few yards. 

But this is not all. I have it on the highest authority that 
several hundred warming-pans were also sent out for the use 
of the troops. Can any one imagine the folly of such a thing, 
with the thermometer at one hundred and twenty degrees? If 
Government had only sent out a shipload of waterproof sheets 
and blankets, instead of worthless cargoes of coal-boxes and 
warming-pans, how much sickness would have been avoided 
and wasted money saved! But after all it is only one of the 
brilliant mistakes made day by day by the most justly-abused 
Control Department. 

Next day Colonel White took us to see his garden, a wonder- 


ful nursery of every description of eucalyptus-trees. I should 
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say he had over fifty different kinds planted there. He takes 
great interest in their growth, and some of them seemed 
thriving ina most encouraging manner. Colonel Greaves had 
given my husband some to plant in Kyrenia; but though we 
took the greatest care of them, they always died down after 
attaining a height of a few inches. 

On leaving the garden we went to see the “ Phaneromene,” 
a curious tomb built by the Phcenicians. It is composed of 
four huge stones, so perfectly cemented as to make it almost 
impossible to detect the joints. The stone forming the roof 
is slightly hollowed out in the form of an arch, and the men 
who succeeded in so evenly placing such enormous blocks 
must either have had wonderful appliances, or been a race of 
giants. 

The Greeks used to retire there to pray to the Panaghia, 
and light tapers or lamps in the interior to her honour. But 
the Hundred and First, when quartered near, with English 
matter-of-factness, did away with all this, I am sorry to say, 
and filled up nearly the whole of the tomb with the refuse of 
the regiment. We cannot expect the British soldier to have 
much regard for Pheenician relics, no matter how ancient or 
marvellous; but I think the officers might have had sufficient 
taste and: respect for the only monument of these ages in 
Larnaca to have found a more appropriate place for the camp 
rubbish. 

Possibly the unhealthiness of the town arises from the many 
graves around it, from which it derives its name. But the 


English inhabitants tell me it is worse in wet weather, the 
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earth soaked with heavy rains into mud, which no macadam- 
izing nor scraping will keep down, emitting effluvia, invariably 
causing fever to break out. 

Cesnola tells us that Larnaca was built on the site of the old 
Phcenician town of Citium, and that when Tyre sank in 
importance it became a centre of commerce between the East 
and the West. Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, the most dis- 
tinguished of the ancient inhabitants, was born here. Citium, 
Amathus, Curium, Paphos, Soli, and Salamis are the six most 
ancient towns of Cyprus, and are now represented by Larnaca, 
Limassol, Episkopi, Baffo, and Karavastasi. The religion and 
historical accounts of each are most interesting, but I confess 
I have derived most of my knowledge of their anczent history 
from Consul Cesnola’s book, and I only profess now to write 
about what I have actually seen and learned for myself. 

Cesnola also gives the history of the old tombs he discovered 
round Larnaca, and an account of how he excavated them 
and appropriated their contents. These excavations are now 
strictly forbidden. Major Cesnola, the Consul’s brother, was 
summoned before the Court at Larnaca for continuing them. 
His discoveries were confiscated, and are lying under lock and 
key in a room in the Commissioner’s house. 

Colonel White allowed me to see some of the treasures, 
The floor was covered with hundreds of earthenware vases, 
some with designs in black drawn on them, others similar in 
shape to those discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik. I 
counted fourteen large basketsful of pieces of glass, and 


these of course form the most valuable part of the collection, 
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I believe it is a matter of consideration at present with the 
home Government what to do with these treasures. 

Before leaving the town, I visited the most important Greek 
church in it, that of St. Lazarus. It stands in the centre of 
a large square, three sides of which are formed of the buildings 
where at one time the ecclesiastics lived, the fourth by the 
burial-ground, enclosed by tall iron railings. The buildings 
are now let as lodging-houses to natives, and presented a most 
untidy appearance. The cemetery, to which a dilapidated 
gateway, seemingly always open, gave access, had been turned 
into a play-ground by the boys from the school close by. I 
thought it such a pity to see these little urchins leaping and 
running over the finest tombs, and drawing figures on them 
with a piece of slate. 

Some of the inscriptions were very interesting. I counted 
sixteen bearing English names, all of black and white marble, 
bordered with delicate raised scrollwork, and often having a 
coat of arms. I copied a few, but others were so defaced as 


to be illegible. Here is one: 


HERE LYETH THE BODY OF 
ION KEN. ELDEST SON OF 
MR ION KEN OF LONDON * 
MERCHANT. WHO WAS 
BORN THE THIRD FEB 
1672 DIED THE 12TH 
TULY 1693. 


There was also the tomb of a Mr. William Ken, “merchant 
of Cyprus,” who died in 1707; another of the wife of a Mr. 
Samuel Palmer, who died in 1820; and again of Captain 


Peter Dare, Commander of the ship Sczpzo, who died in 1685. 
14 
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The only interest the church possesses is that it is reported 
to contain the body of Lazarus. The tradition is that, being 
ill used by his relatives and compatriots after our Saviour 
raised him from the dead, he came to Larnaca and died here 
at a very great age. The altar of the church stands over his 
tomb, the descent to which is by a few steps. Tapers are 
perpetually burning in it, by whose dim light we discerned at 
the farthest end of the vault a raised piece of granite, arched 
on the upper side. The stone above the spot where the heart 
is supposed to lie is indented, absolutely worn away by the 
constant kissing of devotees. A small spring exudes from 
the solid rock beside the grave, filling a little basin scooped 
in the stone. 

This latter is used by those afflicted with sores. They dip 
their rags into it, and expect to be healed. But these holy 
wells have their own peculiar dangers. A gentleman I know, 
when riding past one of them, descried amongst the rubbish 
left by the superstitious natives a curious stone vase. Having 
examined it, he gave it to the zaptieh who accompanied him 
to carry home, and next day both of them were covered with a 
rash, from the effects of which, indeed, my friend has not yet 
entirely recovered. This should be a warning to travellers. 
People with the most infectious diseases visit these wells, and 
to make matters worse, will often leave something belonging 
to them, a rag or what not, inoculated with diseases, ostensibly 
to accelerate the cure, virtually to propagate disease. 

We had seen all of interest in Larnaca, so next morning, 


which happened to be Sunday, left for Limassol, forty-five 
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miles to the south-west. It is possible to do the whole distance 
in a day, but as it would be not only very fatiguing, but would 
assuredly tell its tale upon the horses later, we resolved to 
divide the journey, stopping the first night at a place called 
Zie. 


CHAPTER XIX: 
LIMASSOL—CYPRUS WINES. 


A salt lake—An Eastern scene—Kiti and its turkeys—Scenic harmony of colours—A 
deceptive stream—Narrow escape—Pitfalls for travellers—Zie—The carob as 
food—Doubtful quarters—Agreeably disappointed—A feline serenade—Sunrise— 
A trackless route—Cape Caroubier—‘‘ The Garden of Limassol”—Amathus: its 
ruins and story —Cceur de Lion’s anger — Refléctions on the past — An ugly 
companion—Limassol—What British pluck can do—A visit to a tobacconist's ; 
strange experiences ; ‘‘ The Squirter "A lesson to smokers—Tobacco culture— 
Limassol fish—Its chief trade, wine—Cyprus wine its growth, manufacture, and 
qualities—Where to buy it—The prison at Limassol—Whitewash and fleas— 
Subterranean passages. 

MILE on the road from Larnaca, which runs along the 
shore, divided from the sea by a hedge of prickly pear 

only, the sait lake is reached. It is striking on account of the 
fertility of the adjoining fields, and has, on the farther side, 

a most picturesque mosque in a dense grove of cypress-trees 

many hundred years old, whose reflection in the translucent 

water makes a charming picture of Eastern scenery. Tradition 
says that Mahomet’s nurse died in Cyprus in 647, and was 
buried here; but the age of the mosque itself I could not 
learn. Shortly after we passed a luxuriant orchard garden 
belonging to the mosque, and the remains of an aqueduct. 

From this spot Sancta Croce or Stavro Vouni is distinctly 

visible, though distant fifteen miles off. The air was so clear 


that morning, we were able distinctly to see the little white 
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Greek church on the top of it. I believe the Benedictines had 
once a monastery near its summit, but I did not notice any 
remains of it. 

The next village was Kiti. There are two of the name, 
both large and seemingly flourishing. The lower, which is 
nearer the sea and surrounded by fine gardens, is situated on 
‘the promontory of Kiti (also called “the Salt Cape”) but the 
road passes through the upper village, in which the immense 
number of turkeys most impressed me. Every house had a 
flock of them, from the big bubblee-jock to little ones not a 
week old. I believe the Lusignans built themselves a palace 
here : they, like the monks af old, always chose fertile and 
salubrious spots for their habitations., 

Mazoto came next on our road. Here the country begins 
to undulate a little, the gorse is in great profusion, making the 
low hills at this time of the year (March) a blaze of golden 
nature. I saw numerous plants of a small prickly shrub, which 
never reaches above a foot in height, and looks at a distance 
something like heather. But on close inspection, I found it 
to be covered with little crimson berries and a very tiny leaf, 
like that of a diminutive sensitive-plant. The dark green 
fleshy leaves of the bulbous plants (squills I think is their 
name), which grow over every part of the country, here con- 
trast delightfully with the red and yellow of the others. 
Indeed, I think nothing is more striking in the scenery of 
Cyprus than the marvellous harmony which, throughout the 
length and breadth of it, blends the numerous shades and tints 


into a whole. 
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Half-way to Zie we halted to lunch by a small stream. 
Whilst discussing our caviar and fresh bread, and enjoying 
the scene, we were suddenly disturbed by a great splashing 
and plunging close to us, and, jumping up, found one of the 
horses up to his neck in mud, and only saved from sinking 
farther by a rope which kept his head above the stream. It 
took the united strength of my husband and three of the 
escort to extricate him, and, when that was done, nearly an 
hour to scrape him clean. 

I took the opportunity to examine the spot. I found the 
bank rather steep, the stream only some four feet wide, flowing 
smoothly, with a few rushes and flags showing their heads 
above it. There was nothing unusual in its appearance. The 
ground at the bottom seemed firm, and had I been riding in the 
direction I should have plunged in to cross, never dreaming 
that the bottom was but a pit of soft mud about six feet deep. 
The incident made not only ourselves but our horses very 
cautious. Now, before crossing a stream, I always make sure 
of a firm foothold. 

There is another danger to travellers in Cyprus—the 
numerous pits and the dried-up wells. The former, overgrown 
with brushwood, may readily give the unguarded hOfseman a 
bad fall. The latter are very common, sometimes over a 
hundred feet in depth, quite unprotected, and so narrow in 
circumference as not ,to be noticeable until close upon them. 
I have felt a thrill of terror when, my horse suddenly jumping 
to one side, I have seen one of these hideous holes beneath 


me. On one occasion Captain Inglis, the popular Commis- 
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sioner of Famagusta, had a narrow escape when riding over 
one of them, only saving himself by clutching the edge of the 
pit with his hands. 

Two hours from this pitfall brought us to Zie. The country, 
which grew prettier every step and was well cultivated, seemed 
quite uninhabited. We did not pass a single house or hamlet. 
The shrubs grow close to the sea, but if in this respect remind- 
ing me of Kormakiti, the coast is not to be compared with the 
northern shore, the mountains being distant quite fifteen miles. 

Zie is a wretched little place, a collection of store-houses and 
magazines, with a sort of coffee-shop that professes to have 
board and lodging for strangers. It is also a port of embar- 
cation for most of the wine and carobs in the district. These 
latter grow round here to great perfection, and quantities are 
shipped yearly from this little place to the Levant and Odessa. 
The Russian peasantry eat these beans as food, and they are 
also used for fattening oxen and horses. I have heard 
that Thorley’s food for cattle is made mostly of them. We 
gave them often to our horses, but found they were too heat- 
ing, raising small lumps under the skin. But they are ex- 
cellent for old or very hard-worked horses. The Cypriotes 
make of them a sort of sweet, which is used instead of sugar 
or honey. They also make a kind of brandy from the juice. 

The inhabitants of Zie seemed a wild and lawless lot, and 
no doubt a great deal of smuggling goes on there. The sight , 
of our zaptieh inspired them with respect, and we found the 
owner of the coffee-shop tolerably civil. He had an empty 


room on the roof of his house which communicated with the 
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ground by a set of outside stairs. We had this airy abode - 
sluiced and brushed, and made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could. Indeed, after due preparations, we sat down to a very 
cheery evening meal, and passed a better night than I had 
expected. The water had apparently frightened all smaller 
animals away, although the caterwauling over, under, and 
around us, was anything but pleasant. The cats seemed 
literally starving, and all night through fought and tore at 
our shutters to get in. 

Wishing to see the sun rise, I dressed by candlelight. Our 
room was built almost over the sea; and, as the moonlight 
faded from grey to crimson, and the sun rose in the east, 
beyond the Syrian shore, like a globe of fire, I felt rewarded 
for my cold and early toilette. Immediately after breakfast 
we started for Limassol. 

Strange to say, there is no actual road. The mules and 
donkeys going between the two places apparently select their 
own routes. We could not obtain a cuide, but felt sure that so 
long as we kept the telegraph-poles in sight we could not lose 
our way. We followed a kind of track along the shore, till we 
arrived at the base of an elevated promontory, which on the 
French map is called Cape Caroubier ; but there was no one to 
tell us its native name. 

To me there was something very delightful in riding along 
_these wild unknown tracks, and feeling that I was traversing 
ground that very few Englishmen, and, at any rate, no English 
lady, had ever been over before. At every step our spirits rose. 


It was a constant source of interest to my husband and myself 
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_ to point out to each other everything remarkable or noticeable 
we passed. The time thus passed very quickly. On reaching 
Cape Caroubier, we turned inland for about a mile, crossing 
the hill at a place that seemed less steep than on the coast. 
We came again here, in sight of the telegraph-posts, through 
a succession of small valleys leading down to the sea. Nothing 
could be more lovely or spring-like than these little depressions. 
The hills enclosing them were overgrown with juniper and 
chiniah, the latter here and there bursting into bloom witha 
red feathery flower. The small streams which intersect the 
fields, and the greener and richer soil, indicated that we were 
approaching “the Garden of Limassol.” 

About eleven A.M. we got to Amathus, not having passed a 
single village since Zie; and here, the only inhabited place 
was a chiflick hardly discernible, two miles up the hills, 
although we saw many shepherds with their flocks. Amathus, 
now a mass of stones and rubbish, boasts but of a crumbling 
tower, supposed to be the remains of a temple to Venus, and 
an arch, still upright, to let the passer-by know he is going 
over ground where once stood one of the most famous cities 
in the world. The tombs, which have all been ransacked and 
explored, seem to have reached almost into the sea. 

The site of the city, on a small hill about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, is covered with an enormous amount of débris, 
stones and broken’ pottery; whilst, half buried in the fields 
around, we saw broken granite columns. 

We sat amongst these ruins, now regarded only as so many 


obstacles over which the plough has to be lifted, and tried to 
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remember the history of the ancient town, and to realize its 
greatness in days gone by. 

Like most of the old cities on the south and west coast, it 
was a Pheenician settlement, remarkable for the worship of 
Pierdules, by whose son Amathus, the town, it is said, was 
built. Cesnola tells us that the family of the Cinigrade, who 
introduced the worship of Aphrodite into Cyprus, first settled 
at Amathus, though they afterwards transferred the centre of 
their government to Paphos, which was later the seat of the 
worship of Venus. It is also said that Agamemnon, when 
returning from Troy, colonized Amathus with a body of his 
followers. 

The Amathusians were ever the allies of the Persians; and, 
B.C. 590, Amathus was besieged by Onesilos, then at war with 
Persia, and only saved by an expedition sent by Darius. Later 
on (B.C. 391), an army from Amathus helped the Persians 
against Evagoras, King of Salamis. With the decline of the 
Persian power, the city lost much of its ancient importance, 

- gradually sinking in splendour, till, under the reign of Isaac 
Comnenus, the last Duke of Cyprus, it was utterly destroyed 
by Richard I. of England. Berengaria, in company with the 
King’s sister, had been shipwrecked on the island, and insulted 
by the Duke, who met the English a few days later in battle, 
and was completely defeated. He was taken prisoner, and 
carried away into captivity, while the King sold the island to 
_the Knights Templars. 

We sat pondering over these things, and compared the present 


desolation with the ancient magnificence. The only life about 
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the place was a huge iguana, which sat blinking at. us from 
behind a rock. It was over a foot and a half in length, with a 
thick scaly body and flat head—a most poisonous-looking 
reptile. As we descended the hill a large cat bounded out of 
a group of bushes in front of us, dark brindle in colour. It 
was one of a wild kind which are said to live by killing the 
snakes in the neighbourhood, 

Leaving this spot, the desolate hills round which were 
famous in old times for their copper-mines, a gallop of nine 
miles brought us to Limassol, the road, when the site of Ces- 
nola’s excavations is passed, being capital going. 

Limassol is situated on the shore in the centre of a large 
bay, and is surrounded by a well cultivated plain, studded, 
though not thickly, with the olive and carob. The town is 
built of mud and of stone, mostly the former. At the first 
glance it seemed more a big village than an important city. 
The streets are wide and tolerably clean but the population, 
after Larnaca and Nicosia, seemed very limited, and the streets 
and shops looked bare and empty. The Turkish part is 
separated from the Christian by the dry bed of a river, a rather 
unusual distinction in Cypriote towns. 

On our arrival, my husband searched for hours for a shed in 
which to put our animals up, for there is no stable to be let in 
the place. We ourselves got a room in a Greek house; and a 
friend made us his guests during our stay. A branch of the 
Larnaca Club is established in a cool airy building, with 
charming little bed-rooms and a comfortable smoking-room. 


I went over it, and was struck with the contrast of its com- 
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pleteness and luxury with the discomfort of a Greek dwelling 
—a proof of what English pluck and common sense can make 
out of poor materials. 

Nearly every second shop in Limassol seemingly is a tobac- 
conist’s. I went into one for curiosity, and-only wish all the 
smokers of my acquaintance had been with me. 

Some twenty people were squatted on the floor in a long 
room, busy at work. Some women were separating the leaves 
from the bales packed in Salonica; others making pink card- 
board boxes for holding the cigarettes; while sgme girls were 
fastening on the Government stamp from paste in an earthen- . 
ware pot of filthy appearance. A group of men in one corner 
was busy at a cutting machine, while two. others were superin- 
tending the sharpening of the knives. Finally, from the end 
of the room we heard a curious whirring noise at regular inter- 
vals, and discovered this to come from the most important 
employé of all. It seems the tobacco is so dry when packed, 
it has to be moistened before cutting by a “professional 
squirter,” who is engaged by the day to perform the operation. 
He stands in front of the piles of loose leaves with a tin mug 
of water in his hand, and takes a mouthful of this every 
moment; then he makes a peculiar noise in his thioat, and 
finally showers it out through his teeth in fine spray, using 
great force. He immediately refills his mouth; and so it goes 
on. The squirter in this case was deadly pale, and I should 
think the performance as bad for the lungs as it is nasty to 


look at. 


The best tobacco in the island grows at Omodos, not far 
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from Mount Olympus. Baffo also is noted for the culture of 
the plant, but it is inferior in quality to that grown in the 
Limassol district. Locusts play great havoc with it in some 
years, as the leaf is their favourite article of food. _ 

‘Vegetables we found very scarce and dear ; but for fish, we 
were told this is the best mart in the island. We saw quan- 
tities of it. Colonel Warren, the Commissioner, has built a 
famous market-place, consisting of a number of stalls, with 
clean slabs, in an enclosed court, and protected by a zinc roof. 
This is visited.daily, so the owners are obliged to keep their 
little shops clean, and sell only wholesome food. 

But wine is the staple article of commerce at Limassol. 
Colonel Warren told me that this year (1879) seventy-five 
thousand tuns had been brought into the town from the” 
neighbouring vineyards. It was a curious sight seeing the 
hundreds of donkeys, all standing in a large square, called a 
khan, which has been built to receive them. Each driver as he 
arrives must pay a toll of a halfpenny for leave to enter the 
market; and as sometimes two thousand come in on a single 
day, especially Fridays and Saturdays, a large part of the 
revenue of the district must be derived from this tax. 

In the island there are thirty-five square miles planted with 
the vine. The black grape only is used for making wine, the 
white being simply grown for its fruit. The richest crops 
are obtained from Lefkara, on the southern side of Mount 
Machera; but all round this mountain the country is celebrated 
for its commanderia wine. It is made principally near the 


villages of Agros, Mellinou, Lithrodoula, Pera, Vavatzinia, 
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Odou, Ora, Kellachi, and Saniya. It is also manufactured, 
but in smaller quantities, at Flericuti, Farmaca, Asca, and 
Lasagna. 

There is another wine I must mention, that comes from 
Ephtagonia, where only it is made. This village lies to the 
east of Platrus, seven hours from Limassol. The wine is of a 
bright red colour, very pleasant to taste, not sweet, rather 
astringent, neither a commanderia nor a mavro (black ordinaire) 
wine. It is made by the priests, and therefore is difficult to 
procure. 

The mavro is very wholesome and pure, much more strength- 
ening than light claret, but it has an astringent taste (tarry 
sometimes), which it takes some time to get accustomed to. 
But this flavour is often hardly perceptible, and seems to 
depend a great deal on the vessel it has been carried in. For in 
Kyrenia, on some occasions when we have sent for the wine, it 
has been undrinkable; yet a few days after we have got some 
from the same shop, and at the same price, which has been ex- 
cellent. It makes very good cup, flavoured as one would claret. 
Some people like a little mastic in it. I always add an apricot. 

Commanderia is divided into several kinds. It derives its 
name from the “Commandery,” or hospital of he Knights 
Templars (and later those of St. John), who made Kolossi the 
principal depét for wines in the island. Some people aver 
that to obtain it good and durable the vine-plant must be at 
least twenty-five years old. The pruning is generally repeated 
every year, but in Lefkara the plants are pruned every two 


years, and in the alternate seasons when they are not pruned 
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they yield a better quality of wine. The soil is manured every 
three or four years. The vintage takes place towards the end 
of September, the grapes for the common wine being cut first, 
and those for the commanderia afterwards. 

The grapes having been picked from the bunches, are trodden 
daily for ten or twelve days, and are then placed under the 
press, to separate the stalks and the skins from the juice or 
must. The must is transferred into vats of a capacity of from 
five hundred to one thousand okes, which are filled up to their 
orifice, and, after being left open for forty days, are tightly 
covered with slabs, and plastered with the usual mortar of 
vegetable earth and fine straw. The residue is replaced under 
the press, and the juice is made to flow into other vats which 
are covered in the same manner. After forty days the last- 
mentioned vats are opened, and the juice subjected to a pro- 
cess of distillation, by which a certain quantity of alcohol, 
called suma, is obtained. 

A modicum of chalk is sometimes mixed with the wine, to 
give it a dark colour, and preserve it from acidity. 

Wine-growers keep their wine in store until the following 
vintage, when, in the absence of other receptacles for the new 
wine, the old is transferred into tarred leather bags antd carried 
to the towns, chiefly Limassol. The vats above mentioned are 
also coated with tar, which gives the wine a disagreeable taste. 

The commanderia is obtained from the same quality of grape 
as the common wine; but the best bunches, called “chefali,” are 
selected for it, and a few white grapes are mixed with them. 


The grapes, after having been picked from the bunches, are 
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placed in a stratum about a foot thick, on the roofs of the 
cottages, over a bed of vine-leaves, in order to protect them 
from contact with the absorbing roofing material. After twelve 
days the maceration of the grape-skin becomes complete, the 
must begins to drop from the water-spout. This is the signal 
to have the grapes at once transferred to the winepress, under 
the action of which the must percolates into vats similar to 
those before mentioned. 

The residue of commanderia wine is distilled in the same 
manner as that of the common wine. The spirit obtained is, 
however, of better quality. After thirty days the mouths of 
the vats are sealed up with plaster, and are not opened till Sep- 
tember of the following year. It is then, and then only, that 
the success or failure of the operation is ascertained. When 
the wine has to change hands before that period, it is usual to 
mix a small quantity of tan with it, for preservation and clari- 
fication. This expedient, however, is not always successful. 

A sort of spirit called mastic is also distilled in the island. 
It is made from the lees remaining in the vats after the wine 
has been drained off. The lees are boiled again and the liquid 
extracted ; it is then sweetened and flavoured with “mastic,” 
the gum’ from a tree which grows here on all the mountain 
slopes, but is mostly cultivated in the island of Scio. The 
natives call this spirit either mastic or raki: it is perfectly 
colourless to look at, and of the substance of curacoa when 
poured out. If mixed with water it at once assumes a milky- 
white shade, and is thought by some to be a very cooling drink. 


There is another kind of wine, muscat, which the Turks, 
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although not as a rule wine drinkers, are very fond of. It isa 
‘tare wine, resembling sack in colour, sweet like all the com- 
manderias, and has a slight flavour of muscat or moscato. 

We tried to get some of the finest kinds to send home to our 
friends in England, and succeeded in obtaining some of the 
best specimens from a Greek merchant at Limassol, named 
Loisa, who formerly acted as British Consul. | 

Mr. Loisa has commanderia that has stood in his cellars for 
fifty years. We tasted these kinds: the first was called “Maro- 


Bs 


canola ;” it is a dark, sweet, luscious wine, very smooth and 
oily. It is made in small quantities, and considered a rare 
kind. The next was a commanderia called “Clonari Blanche,” 
and though less expensive than the other, we liked it the best. 
In colour it is like Madeira, and it is not so sweet as Maro- 
canola. He has also mavro wine, but not superior to that 
found elsewhere. 

Whilst at Limassol we visited the prison, a detached castel- 
lated building, originally a tower built by the Knights Templars, 
the walls twenty feet in thickness. The banqueting-hall is a 
fine chamber, not now used, and its floor some feet thick with 
rubbish. The cells are built on each side of a long passage. 
They swarm with fleas, but it is hoped whitewash will keep the 
plague down; and at least it was curious to hear Mr. Allen, 
the governor, ask each prisoner through the interpreter quite 
seriously, “ How are the fleas ?” 

Many rooms still remain unexplored or unopened. The 
Cypriotes say a subterranean passage leads from the fortress to 


a point on the coast some four and a half miles distant. On 
15 
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the sea-shore half an hour’s ride from Limassol can be seen a 
building of about the same date, supposed to be the hospital 
built by the Knights of St. John: their arms are still visible on 
the ruined gateway. It is said that one boatload of the knights 
escaped after the siege of Acre. They landed on this spot, but 
owing to disputes with the Templars, departed first for Rhodes 
and then for Malta. 


CHAPTER XX. 
EN ROUTE FOR THE MOUNTAINS. 


A charming ride—Kolossi—A natural scene—Episkopi—An orange bower—Ancient 
Curium—Cesnola’s treasures—Desirability of further search—A possible harbour— 
Cape Gatto lighthouse—Convent of St. Nicolas—Cats and serpents ; a curious 
education, if true—Decide to cross the mountains—Road-making under British 
rule—Kilani—Cyprus vineyards—Monagria—The mountain speaks—Kourka— 
‘Take our own line—Pereides ; Ireland in the East—The domesticated pig—Man- 
dria—A wet ride—Platrus—lIts evil name proves too true—Starvation for man and 
beast—Stern measures, and their result—A torchlight scene—The plaint of poverty 
disproved—Rare inhospitality—A find, and a good night of it. 


HOEVER visits Limassol should not fail to see the 
lovely villages Kolossi and Episkopi; the latter 
alone is worth the ride from Larnaca. The road to Kolossi 
may be galloped the whole way. There is a delightful sense 
of freedom in riding over a park-like sward, with asphodel 
growing like bracken cleared at every stride, without hedges 
to trammel one, or fear of trespass before one’s eyes. Yet one 
thing must be guarded against: the olives and carobs cast 
a pleasant shade, but as the peasants cut the branches to 
permit the passage of a mule or donkey only, on horseback it 
is necessary to stoop low to escape the jagged points shrouded 
by the leaves. 
An hour’s fast riding and Kolossi is reached. This village, 


once famous as the chief hospital in the island, belonging to 
16—2 
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the Knights of St. John, possesses a ruined tower of the time 
of the Templars, which is now a rude farmhouse, the property 
of Mr. James Apostolides. An ancient aqueduct attached to 
it, is strikingly picturesque. It leaks of course, as all of them 
do in Cyprus; and the overgrowth of ferns and trailing 
creepers, with the little basin into which the water flows, with 
its border of reeds and purple and white irises, makes one of 
those oases which tell what the island must once have been, 
and what it might become again, if only the water were care- 
fully hoarded and distributed. 

On our road to Episkopi, we had to cross a large river,—a | 
real river this time, some four feet deep and flowing fast. It 
is called the Lycos or Wolf River, and has its source in the 
Troaidos Mountains beyond Monagria. 

Episkopi is a large village with a stream running through it, 
the houses built on each side, only allowing a narrow pathway 
for pedestrians. It is a perfect bower of verdure, the trees 
meeting overhead and forming a succession of green arches. 
The houses are surrounded by gardens filled with fruit-trees, 
the finest of which is the sweet lemon, a delicious fruit. The 
egg-oranges here are far finer than those in Malta,—double 
the size. In fact, I think the oranges of Cyprus the best I 
have ever eaten, they are so exceedingly juicy, and grow to 
such an enormous size. It is enough to say this village was 
the private property of the Cornaros to know that it is rich 
and fertile. Indeed, they raised round it immense plantations 
of sugar-canes which, however, have all disappeared. 


The perfume of the orange blossoms was quite overpowering. 
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As we rode through, a villager presented me with a large 
bunch, and filled the gentlemen’s pockets with the fruit. 
Strangely, we heard later that the villagers are drowned in 
debt, their property in the hands of usurers. Strangely, for 
outwardly the people looked as happy as the soil seemed 
prolific. 

Twenty minutes ride through corn-fields brought us in sight 
of the ruins of Curium. 

We halted at a small shrine dedicated to St. Ermogeni, re- 
markable as the oldest ruin extant of the earliest Christian 
village in Cyprus. Tying our horses to some trees, we began 
the ascent on foot. The town of Curium was built on the top 
of a rock, with a precipice on one side hanging directly over 
the sea. On all the other sides it is surrounded by a steep 
ascent, and I should say that the city must have been quite 
impregnable. It was originally an Argive colony, famous for 
its worship of Apollo, in whose honougla magnificent temple 
was built on the top of a neighbouring promontory, about a 
stone’s throw from Curium. This was called the Temple of 
Apollo Hylates, and those who touched the altar with their 
hands, were hurled from the rock into the sea below. It is 
now aruin. It is but a pile of stones, which, indeed, may be 
said of Curium itself. The débris extends over a larger surface 
than at Amathus, and Cesnola tells us that he discovered a 
theatre, a hippodrome, two watch-towers, sets of stairs, and 
the foundations of many buildings; but his excavations. have 
so defaced the surface, it requires an effort to imagine that 


once a large town stood here. 
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It was here, monet the tombs, that Cesnola got his richest 
treasures, amongst them the jewellery so beautiful in design, 
of which his book gives engravings. Every ancient Phoenician 
or Greek city had its necropolis ; and perforated with excava- 
tions though the ground is, both round Curium and Amathus, 
[ yet believe that if Government would systematically under- 
take the work, a rich harvest would be brought to light from 
thousands of tombs yet unexplored. 

On our way back to Limassol, we passed near the Great 
Salt Lake. There were large salt works here, which have 
since been abandoned. I believe Colonel Warren is of opinion 
that this lake could be opened out at either end, and would 
- then form one of the finest harbours in the world. .There is 
no doubt that it was once an estuary of the sea, since closed 
by a sand-bank, ever increasing, which has joined the promon- 
tory of Curium or Akrotiri to the mainland. The difficulty 
would be, supposing this bar once removed, the expense neces- 
sary to prevent its Me. But, if practicable, the idea is 
a fine one, and might altogether change the future of Cyprus. 
The swamps round the lake would be drained, fever disappéar, 
and the whole district become one of the richest of the smaller 
English colonies. 

On Cape Gatto a lighthouse has been erected by the “Com- 
pagnie des Phares,” which has the monopoly of all the light- 
houses in the Turkish empire. It stands on a point one hun- 
dred and ninety feet above the level of the sea, and can be 
seen at a distance of fifteen miles off. This is a favourite resort 


for picnics from Limassol, . On the promontory is a small 
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monastery, called the Convent of St. Nicolas, where the monks 
are said to train a breed of cats to kill the serpents that infest 
‘the district. All I can say is that the existence of “wild cats” 
in Cyprus I do not doubt; as to their killing snakes—well, it 
is possible. 

We settled not to return from Limassol to Kyrenia by the 
way we had come, but’to cross the mountains; rather a serious 
undertaking in April, as it is supposed the snow does not 
melt sufficiently to make the pass open until the end of May. 
However, we determined to make the attempt to cross the 
southern range, of which Troados or Mount Olympus is the 
highest point. It rises to the height of six thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety feet above sea-level, and in appearance greatly 
resembles Ben Nevis. 

We were advised to make Platrus our first halting-place, and 
there to procure a guide to take us over the mountain. As 
this entailed a ride of thirty-two im ") we did not want to 
press the horses, we left Limassol early in the morning, shaping 
due north, by the new road undertaken by the Government, 
from the coast to the mountain. y 

We met gangs at work,—men, women, and boys, who 
are paid a shilling, ninepence, and sixpence a day each, re- 
spectively. There are over one thousand employed on the 
road, every batch of a hundred having an overseer, who, when 
they lagged, cried out, and threatened their backs with a light 
whip. We went by a gradual ascent, following the course of 
a torrent rushing through the bottom ot a ravine nearly all 


the way to Zegoh, where there was an encampment of the 
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Twentieth Regiment, the tents, pitched on the grassy slopes 
of a hill, reaching down to the bed of the River Lycos. The 
site was reached by an old stone bridge, with the arms of one 
of the Lusignan princes engraved upon it. 

Here the Government road ends, although it is to be con- 
tinued several miles farther. From this spot we got into quite 
Bifesent scenery,—into the little Kilani district, famous for its 
wine, as might easily be imagined, from the hills cut into 
terraces, one above another, and vineyards all round us. Slip- 
pery rocks and loose stones made the road very trying to the 
horses ; but the scenery made up for the discomfort. Encircled 
by hills towering one above the other, every accessible spot was 
planted with the vine; dwarf holly, hawthorn, laburnum, and 
syringa took the place of the other trees we had been accus- 
tomed to see, whilst we found the climate gradually getting 
colder and more bracing, 

We scrambled over boulders and crags in the most alarming 
manner, till we got down into the Valley of Monagria, where 
we found an encampment of Engineers engaged in superin- 
tending the road-making. The road re-commenced here, but 
for a mile or two only, rendering it necessary to get a guide 
to show us the way to Mandria. We went straight to the 
monastery, a very poor place, merely, in fact, a rough farm- 
house, with a church in the centre. The old priest was very 
civil, and brought us chairs and water, and put up our horses 
for us. 

Having procured a guide, we struck across the river, up a 


very steep hill, to a little hamlet called Seleikou. On passing 
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this in a northerly direction, we ascended another hill which 
overlooks the Valley of Kourka, and for the first time saw the 
whole of Mount Olympus. As we stopped to gaze at this world- 
famed mountain, a peal of thunder broke from its heights, the 
earth seemed to shake, and the clouds came down in driving 
mists, blotting out the snowy peak and the pine-trees we had 
come so far to see. The rain came down in torrents, as we 
continued our way by a narrow pass cut midway on the moun- 
tain-side—so narrow that the guide had to go on some way in 
front to stop any one coming in our direction, as not even a 
man could pass us. We got on safely to the village of Kourka, 
at the west end of the valley,—a poor and dirty place, and 
the people too stupid to give us any information. Indeed, 
they ran away when we approached. 

So we took a line of our own, and again found a change of 
scenery quite unexpected. It seemed so strange to be riding 
once more amongst rich meadows of real grass, green all the 
year round, with hedges of elder and blackberry, through mud 
up to our horses’ knees. And, when we reached Pereides, I 
really thought I was in Ireland: the mud cabins, the wild- 
looking women in tattered garments, their hair blowing in the _ 
wind, and, instead of the salute of a yelping dog, at every door 
a pig, looking as much at home in the kitchen as any of the 
children. 

Here we again got into the road, and, dismissing our guide, 
cantered to Mandria, where also was an Engineer’s camp, the 
red-coats giving quite an inhabited appearance to the wild 


little spot. The village, but a handful of houses, is most 
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beautifully situated, with fine views in every direction. Opposite 
the Greek church stands an elm-tree, and in' this we saw a 
huge bell hanging, at which some of the natives were diligently 
tugging. We asked our way to Platrus, and were told that 
there are two villages of that name, Kato and Pano Platrus 
(lower and higher), the former two miles off. We started for 
it, but on arriving there found we had still a mile to go to get 
to Pano Platrus, through a vile road, a stream in fact, in which 
our horses stumbled, and so dreadfully splashed me that I was 
wet through and through. 

In the village Major Maitland (commanding Royal En- 
gineers) has a house in which he occasionally passes the night, 
and had kindly given us permission to use it, giving us a letter 
to the woman in charge. The inhabitants of Platrus are pro- 
verbially morose and inhospitable; and therefore we should 
not perhaps have been surprised when the landlady, on hearing 
of our coming, decamped with the key. 

My husband, thoroughly indignant, resolved to rouse the 
whole village. He at once sent for the Mukhtars and one of 
the commission men; but these declared they could not help 
us. They did not know where the woman was gone, and they 
added impressively that the village was too poor to give us 
anything—no chopped straw or barley for the horses, no eggs 
or bread, and even water they declared was scarce. 

But my husband saw through this. It was the will, not the 
means, that was wanting. He told them, through the inter- 
preter, that he was a Pasha, and would have them all sent to 


Nicosia, where, if needful, the Governor would deport them 
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to another country. This had its effect. We had left our 
zaptieh at Zie, and they had probably taken us for nobodies. 
Now a great hubbub arose. They all began to talk, to whimper, 
and finally to quarrel amongst themselves, as we found, because 
each was trying to make his neighbour responsible for our 
accommodation. 

We waited patiently for half an hour. Then my husband 
would stand it no longer, and seizing a number of lighted pine- 
branches, here used as torches, and distributing them amongst 
our people, began to explore the place. First, stables were found 
for the horses; then we came upon a pile of wood; next, in 
a recess, chatties full of water. When they found we were 
in earnest, one of them climbed on to a roof, and, in dead 
silence, commenced a long oration in Greek at the top of his 
voice, to the effect that the woman must be brought from 
the house where she was hiding, at the risk of the Pasha’s 
wrath. 

It was the strangest scene. The brigand-looking men in high 
boots, strange garments, with big knives in their waist scarves ; 
the flickering light of the pine-torches ; the figure of the orator 
on the roof; and my husband standing erect, with flashing eyes, 
alone amongst these wild people. Presently, a tramping of 
feet, and a number of villagers appeared pushing before them 
a virago, in whose face extreme fright predominated over her 
evident rage. The key was taken from her pocket, and then 
my husband handed Major Maitland’s letter to the Com- 
missioner ; but, as none of them could read, I may be allowed 


to doubt its use. 
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After I had been made tolerably comfortable, my husband 
went out to ascertain for himself the truth, if any, of the reported 
extreme poverty of the village. He unceremoniously entered 
each house he came to, and found a plentiful supply of every- 
thing. The truth is, as he discovered, in expectation that when 
the soldiers should come they might ask and get their own 
prices, the villagers were hoarding their belongings; and, in 
the meantime, strangers were to be treated in the barbarous 
fashion in which we had been received—a very different recep- 
tion, I must say, to any of our previous experiences. I have 
named the almost universal hospitality which never asks for 
payment. Indeed, the Cypriotes are so zzce in this way, that 
even, when gratefully accepting whatsoever we have chosen to 
proffer, the ignorant peasant has received the money as a 
thoroughbred gentleman might do, slipping the little remune- 
ration into his pocket without even glancing at it. 

In my husband’s absence I had been arranging our abode 
for the night. A wood fire was kindled on the low hearth, our 
camp beds unpacked, and little travelling lamp.lighted. I 
then discovered a cupboard in one corner, on the door of 
which was written—“ God helps him who helps himself,” and 
on opening it found tea and preserved meat, with all sorts of 
good things. I was too hungry to resist the temptation or to 
pause for a moment to reflect that I was robbing Major Mait- 
land’s store. So when myshusband came back to tell me the 
result of his inspection, having, as he informed me, ordered 
the commission man to bring everything we wanted in the 


morning, I had quite a tempting repast ready for him. In the 
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result we spent a very cosy evening, and before bedtime were 
in a frame of mind so happy as to be able to laugh over our 


past difficulties. 


CHAPTER XXL 


ASCENT OF MOUNT OLYMPUS. 
¥ 

Our guide—A startling accident—Narrowly escape with my life—Rescued by my 
husband—Will not go back—Rewarded—My pains forgotten—The view from the 
slope—Troaditissa : a very haven of rest—The first snow—Deeper and deeper— 
Traces of game—Snow-diggers: a cheerful party—The drifts—Leave our escort 
behind—The summit at last—The view—Reputed ruins—The descent—A search 
for mouflon—Tracks, but nothing more—The mouflon described—A giddy path; 
not yet forgotten—Andrea—Thankful rest—A real Greek house and its contents 
—The swinging cradle and its occupant—The women of the mountains—Their 
disregard of dress and appearance—A looking-glass unknown—Their manly attire 
—A painful journey in prospect—A notable ravine—Lavouthera—Susliliato, a 
village of live stock—Coloured strata—Hai Marina—Meniko—Unsolicited local 
rank—Effect of Halleel’s xwse—Luncheon under false pretences—Hierolakko—We 
arrive in the dark and lose Theodore—Midnight chimes: an effective recall— 
““Home, sweet home!” 


\ A 7.HEN the morning came, not only the commission 
man appeared, as he had faithfully promised to do,. 


but quite a number of people with poultry and all we could 
require, showing clearly that on the previous evening the will 
alone had been wanting. 

To take us over the mountain we selected a man called 
Michael (brother of the priest), who the day before had escorted 
Mr. Cookson, Her Majesty’s Consul at Alexandria, up to the 


summit, so he knew the depth of the snow and where to find 
the pass. 


Indeed, during the winter and early spring months, a good 
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guide is a necessity in making the ascent of Mount Olympus, 
for the snow lies to the depth of twelve feet in many places, and 
the drifts along the mountain’s side are very treacherous. As 
it was, when about a mile and a half from Platrus, I met with 
a very alarming, and what might have been a very bad, if not 
fatal, accident. 

It happened in this way. We were riding single file through 
a narrow part of the road, so narrow in places that the horses 
could barely put both front feet on the ground together, when 
Birdcatcher, growing impatient, suddenly tried to spring up 
the rocky bank to the right. It was almost perpendicular, and 
in a second he fell over into a crevasse below. I fell under 
him, with the terrible weight gradually crushing me into the 
earth. It was a most awful moment. My husband assures 
me he saw nothing but the horse’s four feet struggling in the 
air, and thought that I must have been crushed to death below 
him. Fortunately, the crevasse narrowed considerably towards 
the bottom, and into this narrower part Birdcatcher’s weight 
had partly jammed me, thus preserving my life, for though 
wide enough to hold my body edgeways, still it was too narrow 
to admit his larger bulk. 

He struggled furiously to regain his feet, and had partly 
risen; but having no secure foothold, was just in the act of 
falling again on my semi-conscidus form, when my husband, 
who had sprung after me, by sheer bodily strength dragged 
him by his tail right over on to his head, and so left me free. 
It was almost a miracle my husband was not hurt, for the 


bystanders say the horse never ceased kicking out the whole 
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time. Had he not been one of the most powerful men in 
the world, he never could have lifted, without help, such an 
enormous weight; but he felt at the time desperate with fear 
and horror, and despair gave him strength to perform an act 
which would have been impossible in cold blood. 

I was picked up nearly insensible, covered with bruises, and 
my ankle sprained. The saddle was broken and both pommels 
flattened, while the bridle had snapped in several places. Bird- 
catcher was badly cut and covered with blood. He was dragged 
up the bank to the road by the help of the guide and muleteer ; 
and when we were out of this dangerous place my husband . 
had pillows strapped on one of the baggage mules, on which 
I mounted; with my foot bound round with a pugegaree. 

We had to go on, for there. was no accommodation had we 
returned to Platrus, and once there, had I got worse, we would 
have been a long way from any doctor. We were all a good 
deal shaken by the adventure, but the variety of scenes we 
passed through helped me, at any rate, to forget painful 
memories. 

Half-way up a bracken-covered path that zigzagged under 
lofty pine-trees, we halted to admire the view. To the west, 
Baffo stretched out in a series of tree-covered hills. The shore 
had the barren appearance that so forcibly strikes one on 
landing in.Cyprus, but still could boast more verdure than 
that at either Larnaca or Famagusta. Baffo itself is a wretched 
little place, but many of the views in the neighbourhood are 


enchanting. 


In the intervening mountains there are several monasteries: 
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Kykkou, already described, and Chrysoroghiatissa, where the 
Bishop of Paphos lives ; and finally the little convent of Troa- 
ditissa, erected in honour of St. John, distinctly visible, nestling 
in a grove of trees. It is exactly five miles from the summit 
of Olympus, with fine views from every window; and is the dea 
zdeal of a place to seek repose and freedom from the trammels 
of society. Sir Samuel and Lady Baker have settled them- 
selves there for the summer months, and I understand are 
charmed with the spot. 

A little farther on, at a spring where we rested, the over- 
shadowing branches of the trees were covered with snow. It 
was difficult to realize that we were in Cyprus. A few weeks 
before, on another mountain summit, I had gathered the 
cabbage-tree plant under a tropical sun. To-day we were 
cooling our wine with snow. 

As we proceeded the snow got deeper, with frequent tracks, 
of the hare and of the mouflon. Partridges, too, were nume- 
rous, but in the closed season could not be shot. Farther on, 
a fire blazing through the trees, and the sound of cheerful voices 
amidst the deep stillness of the forest, attracted our attention. 
We came upon a gang of snow-diggers employed making holes 
in the mountain-side, in which to stack the snow for summer 
consumption. The snow is closely packed and covered up in 
the holes, which are about nine feet deep, and is cut out through 
a small aperture as required, and covered with straw it is 
carried to the plain on donkey-back, a load costing fifteen 
piastres. 


The diggers told us it was not possible to reach the summit. 
16 
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that the snow was too deep; and deep indeed we found it. 
For we were not to be persuaded, and soon came toa depth of 
three feet, up to the girths, when my husband dismounted, and 
leaving his horse with the baggage mules, led my mule. The 
animal floundered about dreadfully, shaking my bruised bones 
most painfully ; but anxious to proceed, I made no sign. The 
half-mile took quite an hour, and I was thoroughly worn out 
_ when at last we reached the flagstaff, erected by Mr. Kitchener, 
R.E., on the very highest summit of Olympus. 

The view was grand, and the day as clear as could be desired. 
The whole of Cyprus lay before us. On the west, Baffo, and 
the plain round it; on the south, Larnaca and Limassol, with 
the promontory of Curium; on the south-east Famagusta; on 
the east Karpass ; and along the north our own Kyrenia moun- 
tains stretching from one end of the island to the other, while 
between them and the range we were on, the plains of Morphou 
and the Messaria lay at our feet, with every village distinctly 
visible. On the eastern horizon we saw a conical-shaped 
mountain rising from the sea, as if out of the clouds. This 
was Lebanon, and our first view of Palestine. There was no 
mistaking the pointed cone: an evidence of the clearness of 
the atmosphere, that we should see it at so great a distance. 

The snow was so deep that we could find no trace of the 
ruins which we are told surround the summit of Troddos, the 
nature of which is uncertain—the received opinion being that it 
was a town, whilst others call it a temple, and some a fortress. 
The descent on the east is very steep. We had to make long 


détours to avoid the drifts, keeping the track as well as we could 
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by following the notched trees ; though, as many had been 
marked for destruction by the woodcutters, this was not always 
easy. In spite of the depth of the snow, we did not feel cold. 
The sun was shining brightly, and the air so marvellously still, 
that no sound was heard save the crunching of the snow under 
our horses’ feet. 

We made across the spur lying between Mount Olympus 
and Mount Adelphi to the village of Chyperounda, where we 
meant to sleep that night. We passed a small plateau sur- 
rounded by fir-trees, called Hi-Piphani, where the troops are 
to be quartered during the summer ; and riding on under the 
tall trees, we turned into a lonely little valley, called Pasha 
Lavadia, or Pasha’s Valley. Here we found a spring of water, 
which is said to be the coldest in the island. It is a most 
romantic little spot. A shallow stream runs through it; the 
short grass, rich with violets and crocuses, covering every patch 
of ground moistened by the melted snow. The straight trunks 
of the pines towered over us like gigantic pillars: one we 
measured was eighteen feet in circumference. 

Whilst we rested here for lunch, my husband went in search 
of mouflon, but in an hour’s time returned disappointed—tracks. 
innumerable, but no game. The trail is like that of a deer or 
a goat, very distinct from all others. We were most anxious 
to see some mouflion, but they are very shy. It is said that of 
all the herds that used to cover these mountains only one is 
left, numbering twenty-five animals. I was shown at Morphou 
the skin of one of them, which a man had just shot. We 


secured it, but unfortunately the horns had been removed. The 
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colour is that of the red deer, but the animal has long slender 
legs like the roe, and apparently is about the same size. 

In the valley the snow had all disappeared. We next 
reached a spur crowned with a dense forest of pines, twisted 
by the wind into the most weird shapes. This place is called 
“Brunsamen,” and from it the actual descent commences, and 
we finally turned our backs on Troados. The road into the 
valley was at that time almost impassable; but since the 
soldiers have been moved to “the hills” (as they call it), all 
the passes have been much improved. 

At this place our guide refused to go farther. He pointed 
out the direction we ought to take, and decamped. The path 
from this was downward, but a few inches wide, over loose 
gravelly soil, with rolling stones at every step, with a wall of 
rock on one side, a precipice on the other. I was utterly help- 
less; I could only sit my mule with my feet hanging over the 
abyss, shut my eyes, and resign myself to my fate. I knew we 
must go on, for I had not the strength to return over the snow 
road by which we had come. In somé places we scrambled 
over rocks where there was no actual track, each one selecting 
his own path, my husband leading the animal I rede. At one 
spot, I remember, we had to pass along a ridge four inches 
wide, a steep ravine on either side—the very remembrance of 
it, even now, making me feel giddy. 

An hour's toilsome descent brought us into the valley, when 
we determined to push on till dark, and reached Chyperounda 
at six. It consists of two small villages (higher and lower) 


nestling on the side of a hill among vines and small cedars. 
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_ But instead of resting there, we went half-way up another hill 
to a village called Andrea, which looked a little more inviting. 
It was quite dark on our arrival there ; but at the sound of the 
horses’ feet and the shouts of the muleteer, the villagers soon 
appeared, waving pine-tree torches. 

The Mukhtar was most obliging. He conducted us to his 
own house; but we found a pig already established ‘there, 
besides a large family of small children, so that could not 
be thought of. However, my husband presently discovered 
another house with one large room, which was speedily swept 
out, and the owner’s family transferred to a neighbour’s cottage. 

I was so thankful to be lifted off my pillow saddle and laid 
on the little camp bed near the fire. All the good kind 
villagers were so concerned about my accident, and expressed 
so much sympathy, that I had not the heart to turn them out 
of the room. All the “notables” got chairs, and sat in a semi- 
circle round the inside of the door, while the other inhabitants 
gathered outside, and we could see nothing but heads, and 
above them stars, far out into the darkness. 

Presently, smoked mutton hams, pork sausages, and other 
tough delicacies of a like nature, were brought, and were 
thoroughly appreciated by the Greeks of our party, whilst 
regarded with horror by the Turks. 

As I had never before actually slept in a Greek house, a 
study of its contents afforded me much amusement. 

Hanging over the doorway I espied an aloe. This was sup- 
posed to ward off the evil eye, concerning which all Cypriotes 


are so superstitious, that often, when passing through a village, 
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some old woman would rush out and wave burning olive-leaves 
in front of us, lest we should cast it in her house. In one corner 
of the room was a pile of chopped straw, with some barley for 
bread, and a variety of vegetables, including the marsh mallow, 
considered delectable if stewed with lumps of pork, when they 
have any. From the roof hung smoked hams and strings ot 
dried pork or goat, whilst in one corner stood the inevitable 
oil-jar, a huge earthenware vessel about five feet high, with a 
flat stone for a lid.: In a cool recess, in holes made for the 
purpose in the walls, stood the water chatties, covered with 
fragrant twigs to keep out flies and dirt. 

Two settees, which served as beds, and a few earthenware 
platters and cooking utensils, constituted the whole furniture. 
But no: just as I was concluding my inspection, I discovered 
a wicker-work tray suspended by four cords from the roof, 
which, on examination, proved to be a cradle, with actually a 
baby in it fast asleep! The poor little dirty Dot, forgotten in 
the excitement of our arrival, had all this time been calmly 
slumbering. Indeed, in one sense, this cradle is an improve- 
ment on our cottage one with rockers, for on the slightest 
movement of its diminutive tenant, it swings to and fro. We 
sent tor the mother, who, on seeing the baby, seemed much 
confused, and carried it off, cradle and all. 

In these mountain villages the Greek women are perfect 
hags, looking old before they are twenty, from exposure to the 
sun, hard work, and coarse food. Their dress is almost identi- 
cal with that of the men, who, in marked contrast, are as often 


as not fine stalwart fellows. Both wear high boots and trousers, 
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but the women have a sort of pelisse overall, very skimpy, and 
made of the coarsest canvas. 

They never wash nor use a comb. They never leave their 
villages except to till the fields; and should the husband go to 
a fair, the last thing he would think to bring home would be a 
looking-glass. I never saw or heard of such a thing in their 
miserable houses ; so, poor things, they naturally cannot learn 
to care for their personal appearance. I made one of them 
look at her face side by side with mine in my glass. When 
she saw the difference of our complexions she was astonished, 
and stroked down my cheeks, then felt her own, and shook her 
head quite puzzled. 

Next morning, having bidden farewell to our kind enter- 
tainers, we determined to journey on until dark, for we could 
not fix a resting-place for the night, as no one could give us 
any idea of the distance before us. Stiff and bruised, travelling 
was very painful to me; but I knew nothing could be done 
for me, so just had to bear it. 

On the other side of the hill on which Andrea is perched, we 
saw before us a ravine at least eight miles in length, through 
which we passed along a little river which flows through the 
bottom. We found many ferns and flowers, some quite new 
to us, and my husband cut a number of ash sticks, afterwards 
much prized by the natives, especially the priests, to whom he 
gave them. Dwarf birches and beeches grew on all sides, 
whilst the greys, greens, purples, yellows, and browns of the 
rocks made a most lovely bit of colouring, with the blue sky 


above us and distant peep of the sea at the end of the ravine, 
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Lavouthera, a village set amidst medlars and mulberries, 
was the first place we passed through ; “from which, crossing 
the gorge by one of those old stone bridges with a single arch, 
so often met in Cyprus, we passed into another ravine, until 
we came to the village of Scusliliato, a most quaint little place, 
each house having its thorn enclosure full of goats with kids, 
sheep with lambs—in fact, animals of every description with 
their little ones. From this we passed through a valley 
remarkable for the strata of coloured rocks which run across 
it. Of these one is a curious chalky red rock—blood-colour, in 
fact—of which a piece my husband broke off, dyed his fingers 
scarlet. Another, of a yellow-brown colour, made yellow 
marks on anything brought into contact with it. But Cyprus 
is famous for coloured earths, which, to this day, form one of 
its most important exports. 

At Hai Marina, the next village, we hoped to find some- 
thing to eat; but they told us to proceed to a place a mile 
farther on, which was said to be always well supplied. On 
reaching it, we could not buy even-a loaf of bread, or get. 
anything for the horses; so we pushed on through a dreary 
country of grey hummocks, with a few dispersed corn-fields, 
the aspect of the land changing at every step, till after a seven 
hours’ ride we got to Meniko. 

We had sent on the interpreter to find a room for me to 
rest in, and to warn the people to get us some provisions. On 
entering the town we met, to our dismay, a procession of all 
the villagers, headed by the priest. They seized our bridles, 


and led us on in triumph, bowing at every step in the graceful 
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way peculiar to the people—a wave of the hand, which then 
touches their forehead and breast; meaning that their body, 
head, and heart are at your disposal. 

The bells began to ring, and every human being in the place 
turned out to line the road. The priest brought us to his 
house, and gave us chickens and everything we required. We 
were quite astonished at the politeness and empressement of 
every one, and on going away I remarked to my husband what 
a good village it was, and how delightful to meet with such 
true hospitality. A few minutes after Theodore came up and 
said, “Please, sir, Halleel told the people at the first village 
you were the English Kaimakan, but they thought nothing of 
that. At the next place we stopped at, he said you were the 
deputed of the Government; but they did not think that very 
important either. So when we came to this one, he declared 
you were the Governor himself, to make sure of getting all we 
wanted.” 

We laughed a good deal over thus obtaining luncheon under 
false pretences, and settled it would be well to avoid Meniko 
for the future; although I should add that his good reverence 
was no loser by the little deception, as we well paid his servant 
for everything we had. 

We had rather overstayed our time at Meniko, and so 
hurried through the villages of Paleonetka and Tremithia, 
sending Theodore before us to Hierolakko to find rooms. On 
our arrival in pitch darkness, utter silence reigned around ; but 
knocking at the first door we came to, soon roused the in- 


mates. I may add that seemingly the Greek peasant never 
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undresses, or even goes through the ceremony of taking off 
his boots. 

On asking in Greek and Turkish for the interpreter, no 
one knew anything about him, nor could he be found. The 
inhabitants shook their heads: evidently no dargomanos had 
been there. Concluding that in the utter darkness he must 
have lost his way, a happy thought struck me—to have the 
church bell rung. I knew sufficient Greek to explain my 
wish, and in a second, six willing hands rushed to the bell, 
when peal upon peal broke upon the air, and in ten minutes 
Theodore arrived, tired and breathless. It was as I had 
thought—he was going round in a circle, and could see no- 
thing, and was just off in the opposite direction when the 
bell recalled him. 

We had a good night’s rest in an empty room of a large 
house which the owner gave up to us. Next morning before 
starting I saw two tame rabbits nibbling the grass, and suc- 
ceeded in buying them, after some demur on the owner's part, 
for they are rare in Cyprus. In Kyrenia, at any rate, these 
were the first ever seen. 

After breakfast, a ride across the plain and through the 
hummocks brought us to the pass across the mountains, and 
an hour later we were looking down on the little village which 
we had truly learned to love as “home.” We had been ten 
days away, day after day ten or twelve hours in the saddle at 
a stretch, and so needed, both ourselves and our horses, the 


long rest before us. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A JOURNEY DUE EAST—ACCATOU. 


A new departure—Resolve to use tents—Our cavalcade—Halleel as a tent-pole— 
Efficacy of flattery and tact—Mule-riding a necessity to progress—St. Epictitus— 
Cypriote gipsies; as bad as ‘‘locusts”— Capital shooting-ground — Trapesa— 
A scriptural well—Garousch—Melandrina monastery—A happy spot—A saint-like 
priest—The monks of to-day—Monastic fare—‘‘ Bolton Abbey in the olden time ””— 
A marvellous grain country—‘‘ Corn, corn everywhere!’—The utter solitude of 
it—The mystery explained—Famines in Cyprus—A necessary provision ; seed-corn 
for the poor—Mulasha and its ruins—The ‘‘Kufi” snake—Accatou— Select our 
camp — Pretty girls and their dress—Friendly help—My LOOKING-GLASS —A plea 
for its use—Why be untidy?—Some travellers one meets to be ashamed of—A 
priest as cook—Accatou cheese—The scenery—Night under canvas—Embroidered 
Greek dresses ; a satisfactory purchase. 


O complete our tour of the island, we had still to visit 
18 the east end of it: Famagusta and the narrow strip of 
land extending from Kantara to Cape Andreas, together form- 
ing the district of which Captain Inglis is Commissioner—the 
largest in Cyprus. 

We started in the middle of April, when the sun is too 
powerful to make midday travelling agreeable, and so set off 
at five A.M., when the moonlight was still struggling with the 
dawn, and the air deliciously cool and fresh. We were a 
larger cavalcade this time; for I had eagerly made a plea 
of the absence of monasteries in this direction, to persuade 
my husband to take our tents with us. The weather 


was perfection for tent life; and indeed, I looked forward 
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to the relief it would be at the end of a long day’s journey, 
not to have to talk to and be stared at by a number of un- 
educated monks, but snugly to rest in our own little canvas 
house. | 

A zaptieh led the way.- We selected Salliek, thinking that 
he, being a native of Famagusta, would be a good guide; 
though he turned out a very indifferent one, not nearly so good 
a one as my favourite, Mullah Erzine. Next came Halleel, 
the big muleteer, who speaks so little, but seems to think all 
the more; in fact, the most silent man I ever met. But he 
has his uses. Standing six feet four inches, we always made 
him hold the pole whilst the tent was being put up. At 
first he somewhat, and naturally, objected to this, for it was 
stuffy, not to say stifling, within the canvas folds. But when 
told that he was asked to do it because of his strength and 
stature, the flattery had effect, and he took a pride in this 
duty. I always found a little tact answer with these people, 
and I must say that our attendants in all our journeys were 
most nice and obliging. 

One mule carried two tents, pegs, and mallets, in sacks, 
fastened on either side to the Cypriote saddle, whilst on top 
were strapped a mat, coverlet, and blankets for our Scotch man- 
servant, Balnearnes, who accompanied us. A second carried 
our beds, the cooking utensils, and clothes. Ona third the 
servant was mounted ; whilst Halleel had his own, which can 
trot almost as fast as a horse. My husband and I brought 


up the rear. 


On this journey I had to ride a mule, and found it most 
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comfortable after I had learned to control its paces. At first, 
however, nothing would persuade it to move, because not 
permitted to follow exactly behind its favourite stable com- 
panion. It stuck its fore-feet resolutely on the ground, and 
only shook its head at each stroke of my riding-whip. I was 
in despair. I did not know how long the obstinate fit would 
last, till big Halleel, seeing my difficulty, came to the rescue. 
Contemptuously casting aside my puny whip, he cut a strong 
arbutus stick, and, sharpening it, showed me how to use it as a 
goad on the neck and back of the recalcitrant animal. It is 
the only effective method of moving an obstinate beast, and is 
really not so cruel as it sounds; for before long the animal 
would canter, without the use of it at all, almost as fast as my 
husband’s horse. 

Passing Casaphani and Bellapais, keeping along the sea- 
shore, we came to the prosperous little village, St. Epictitus, 
most picturesquely situated on the side of arock. The grey 
boulders covered with yellow lichen, and the verdure around 
caused by the overflow of an icy-cold spring, near which we 
rested, added an unusual beauty to the scene. 

A little farther on we came upon a gipsy encampment: three 
‘women, four men, and a number of children, with strange 
beasts of burden in the shape of two lean oxen with native 
saddles; an apparition not liked by our animals, which only 
with difficulty could be made to pass them. -The copper- 
coloured skins of these wanderers were freely displayed through 
their rags. Their hut was ingeniously built of branches placed 


upright in the ground, with the tops interwoven so as to make 
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a framework in form like a bechive, interlaced with dried grass 
and shrubs, with a small hole for exit and entrance. The 
people were squatted inside, round a fireplace built of stones, 
intent on the stewing of a kid with colocasses. 

One often meets gipsies in Cyprus, to which they come from 
all parts,—Asia Minor, Egypt, and Syria. They bear, I regret 
to say, no better character than our own in respect to the 
rights of property; and, though they profess to live by mend- 
ing pots and pans, their appearance is as much dreaded by 
the peasants as that of the locusts. 

Two miles from Epictitus are some hills of fine sand, evi- 
dently drifted from the sea, covered with small fir-trees. A 
little to the north of this spot, my husband has had some good 
woodcock shooting; and, as report says the country round is 
full of partridges and hares, we certainly intend next season, 
if we are here, to bring our tents to this place for a week’s 
sport. 

Beyond this, again, the path once more touches the shore, 
and we rode through lovely little sandy creeks, splashing the 
water to freshen the horses, till we reached a valley called 
Trapesa (Gr.—“table”), a perfect basin of verdure, which must 
once have been a lake. It is completely encircled by low hills, 
except at a point where a little depression leads to the sea. 
Round the top, the rocks are cut so evenly and are so sym- 
metrically placed one on the other, that it is hardly possible 
to think the hand of man was wanting in building these natural 
ramparts. 


Here, by a well, we halted again to water our horses. These 
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pastoral wells exactly answer the description of those we read 
of in Scripture—a hole in the ground, with a low wall round 
it, and, as a rule, a bucket and rope lying near with which to 
haul the water up; whilst scooped logs of wood scattered on 
the ground serve as primitive troughs for the cattle to drink - 
from. Sitting on some stones close by, we found a shepherd 
playing on a reed flute, with his flock—goats and kids—lying 
around him: a pretty picture, truly characteristic of Eastern 
life. ; 

After this we passed only one village, Hai Garousch, or St. 
Ambrosius, consisting of a number of poor-looking houses, 
clustering round a Greek church, on the top of a high plateau. - 
This is the last village in the district of Kyrenia, with the 
exception of a hamlet called Kalourga, a little higher up the 
mountain, which we did not think worth a visit. 

Three or four miles farther east of Hai Garousch, is the 
Melandrina monastery belonging to it. It is the usual halting- 
place for the night, so we rode straight on, coming quite sud- 
denly on the building itself, which is situated in a narrow 
valley leading from the sea to the mountains. Until the 
whitewashed roof of the church is made out amongst the 
other mud ones, the first impression is of a comfortable farm- 
house. 

I should much have liked to spend some days here. The 
old place is surrounded by hawthorn, fig, and olive-trees, 
whilst on one side is a thick hedge of the chiniah, which here 
grows quite into a tree, with nooks like summer-houses cut 


in different places, each with a view of its own. Whilst the 
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rest were gossiping with the old priest, we sat under the trees 
eating our lunch, waited on by a young priest with a counte- 
nance of wonderful sweetness and beauty. The oval shape 
and pale complexion ; the short curling beard, the auburn 
hair, divided in the centre and resting on the shoulders; the 
Raphael-like softness : formed a face, the only one I have seen: 
in real life, that we are accustomed to see in portraits of our 
Saviour, which it very much resemb!ed. 

After resting and enjoying the lovely views of sea and 
mountain, we went through the little monastery, which is in- 
habited by the two priests we had already seen and another 
young one, with the servants who assist in the farm. In the 
square were oxen, cows, and calves in plenty, on the eaves 
numberless pigeons, and in an old water-tank a fat old sow, 
with her numerous progeny. In the kitchen, cleaner than is 
usual in Cypriote convents, was the inevitable kid simmering 
in lemon and water over a wood fire. 

Even in our day these monks live well, and I suspect in the 
olden time, with fish, game, venison, and commandery wine 
ad libitum, they fared like princes. Nor were they epicurean 
only in their eating, but in their love of the beautiful; for 
every convent I know, is situated in some fair spot, as famous 
for its salubrity as for the beauty of its outlook on every side. 
As for the inhabitants, I had always in my mind associated 
their appearance with the picture of “Bolton Abbey ;” but 
must confess that in these days they are sadly degenerated. 

On continuing our journey in the afternoon, we soon came 


upon a complete change of scenery,—the most wonderful 
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grain country that could be conceived; as far as the eye 
~ could reach, nothing but endless fields of waving yellow 
barley, stretching seemingly to the horizon in front of us, with 
on one side the mountains, and on the other the sea. For 
miles we followed a track two feet wide, through a vast sea of 


golden grain,—before us, behind, to right and to left,—in the 


midst of which, a few miles apart, were little villages that had 2 


no road to give access to them, and utterly deserted ; not 
even a pariah dog or a hooded crow finding shelter within the 
mud walls; whilst an unearthly stillness reigned over all. 

It was not until we came upon a solitary fisherman that we 
could get an explanation of the seeming mystery. It appears 
that these places are inhabited but twice a year, for the short 
period when the villagers of the mountains came down to sow 
and reap the corn, and then would depart to leave the plain 
undisturbed to produce its marvellous crop. 

I must confess that in spite of the loveliness of the scene, 
the utter stillness had something oppressive in it. A line from 
“The Ancient Mariner” recurred again and again: “ Water, 
water everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” And the story 
told by those we chanced to meet seemed to recall the refrain : 
there was corn, corn, and nothing but corn on every side of 
one, and yet the villagers complained of hunger! 

- After such a sight, these endless waving grain-fields, it is not 
easy to imagine a famine in Cyprus. Yet if no rain had fallen, 
as sometimes happens, the plains over which we were riding 
would have been a barren waste, not only that year, but the 


following ; for, unless helped, the peasants would have been 
17 
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too poor to buy seed-corn, In England, in such a case, we 
would probably have riots and violence; in Cyprus, the people 
patiently await the slow starvation that often comes upon 
them, bringing in its train leprosy, fever, and other diseases. 
With us, the newspapers would teem with harrowing para- 
eraphs; here, the poor have ways of their own—they simply 
wait and bear. I must say, however, to the honour of the 
Turks, that in very bad years they have always given seed-" 
corn to the poor gratis. I wonder if our own Government 
will be equally generous ? It will be sadly needed this year, 
for in spite of what we saw, there are many places where the 
grain has not come up at all. 

It was quite a relief when the ground became more broken, 
and we arrived at some ruins, all that is left of an ancient town 
called Mulasha. The dry bed of a river was strewed with 
broken marble sarcophagi and columns. Here Salliek, the 
zaptieh, suddenly started, and rode some distance round, 
causing my husband, who was on foot looking about him, to 
run to the spot, where he saw the disappearing tail of a snake, 
which the Greeks unanimously declared was a “ kufi,” the most 
poisonous of all. Some call it a white snake, others a deaf 
snake, but all agree as to its deadliness, which caused us to 
regret they should have frightened it away without our see- 
ing it, 

These snakes move with incredible swiftness. Once when 
riding to Nicosia, one of the black snakes common to that part 
of the island glided along the road side by side with my hus- 


band as fast as he could canter, the horse not seeming to fear it. 
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My husband made cuts at it with his hunting-whip, but was 
not successful, and at the first bush it disappeared, and before 
he could pull up and dismount had got clear away. I should 
think he must have killed fifty this summer. They haunt old 
ruins, liking the heat reflected from the stones, or to lurk under 
loose slabs. 

Keeping to the right along a rough road, we at length 
reached Accatou, our halting-place for the night, and having 
come some thirty-five miles since morning, were very glad to 
pitch our tents and rest. We rode about some time before 
we settled the site of our little encampment, but at last fixed 
upon a terrace shaded by olives, with a stream of clear water 
purling below us. 

The natives in a body came out to inspect us, and amongst 
them I saw some remarkably pretty girls, who, fortunately, 
were in their native dress, unspoilt by vulgar modern finery. 
Loose coarse canvas trousers made the stockingless feet, which 
they almost touched, look small by comparison ; a loose skirt 
of cream-coloured Cyprus cloth; and over all a kind of long 
coat, cut very low on the bosom—in fact, merely secured at 
the waist with a couple of buttons, and encircled by a gay- 
coloured sash. As it is rare (I have hardly ever seen one) to 
see a stout woman of the peasant class, the dress is admirably : 
adapted to their figures, and in very young girls and the more 
graceful of the women the effect is charming. They set great 
store on the little necklaces of coral and seed pearl, often 


extremely pretty, which are bought at the larger fairs, and 


‘mostly worn very becomingly. 
War 
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The good people lending the servants a hand, the tents were 
soon put up, and whilst the fire was being lighted, I busied 
myself making all snug within: the camp beds on either side, 
the india-rubber bath, bucket, and basins opposite the door ; 
in the opening, the little folding table and chairs; and on the 
hooks on the bit of leather fastened round the tent-pole, so 
useful to hang a dressing-gown or spare coat on, my looking- 
glass. : ; 

About my glass I must say a word, for I have my own 
theory as to its uses. I invariably took it with me on my 
expeditions, in spite of not a little, if good-natured, banter 
from my friends. 

My theory is, that the nicer one looks and the more neatly 
one is dressed, the more attention one receives, whether travel- 
ling on a mule in Cyprus or in a railway carriage on the Con- 
tinent. I never had any sympathy with the hideous type of 
Englishwoman so commonly met abroad—-in an unbecoming 
hat, with holes in her gloves, and untidy boots, and who has 
thought it necessary to don her very shabbiest clothes for a 
journey. When I have compared these countrywomen of mine 
with the neat-looking Frenchwoman, or perhaps well-dressed 
Italian, sitting opposite, I have felt heartily ashamed of them. 
Putting aside the natural desire to appear pleasing in my 
husband’s eyes, I confess I have always done my best to gain 
the admiration and respect of the natives wherever we have 
stopped in these expeditions; and not least has a certain 


becomingness of toilette succeeded in leaving a favourable 


impression behind me. 
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On going outside to see how culinary matters were pro- 
gressing, I was much amused to find a priest busily scraping 
and salting the fish we had bought on our way, and when this 
task was completed, assisting to pluck a fowl, making himself 
most useful, in spite of his clerical coat, the tails of which he 
had fastened back. On asking him if it were true that his 
village is famous for its cheeses, he at once dispatched a man 
to fetch some. They are very small, of conical shape, and 
when cut resemble gruyére, but only in appearance, for they 
are flavourless, and not unlike our own goats’ milk cheese; but 
we could only obtain fresh ones, and I am told they improve 
by keeping. They cost four piastres—about sixpence—each. 
They are sent in large quantities to Asia Minor and Egypt. 

Accatou, which is situated on the slope of a hill traversed 
by several mountain streams, and at the time we were there 
seemed embowered in vegetable gardens, is well worth a visit. 
The dairies are scooped out of the soft rock, keeping their 
contents always cool. In the last half-mile of our route I had 
noticed these little caves in the sandstone, and had mistaken 
them for tombs. But travellers should remember that all 
_these places are so much more enjoyable if you have your 
own tents, instead of being pent up in the comfortless houses. 
The presence of a zaptieh, too, is a great convenience. He 
serves as a sentry to keep away the country people when their 
curiosity gets the better of their discretion. 

It took me some time to get accustomed to tents at night. 
Lying so near the ground, every sound is audible, and the 


munching of the mules and horses, though hobbled some 
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way off, used to keep me awake for hours. The dogs, too, 
howling round you, and scratching at the flaps of the tent, 
were a great nuisance, and frequently our food was stolen, 
unless fastened to the branches of a tree. In spite of these 
little drawbacks, tent life was delightful, and in the evenings, 
when sitting out in the moonlight watching our people round 
the blazing fire, or sitting in the cosy inside with the door _ 
drawn and the lights lit, I used to feel a sense of independence . 
and joyousness that I never experienced between stone walls, 

or mud ones either. 

When morning came and we had to proceed, I felt loth to 
leave Accatou and its kind people. Before setting out I 
bought two Greek dresses, and a baby one for my little 
daughter. The Karpass women are famous for their em- 
broidery, and indeed decorate these dresses very prettily. I 
chose a white one of native cloth, worked with pale blue, 
yellow, and pink thread, and small beads of the same delicate 
shades sewn. alternately with the stitches. Another one I 
chose was also of native manufacture, but a striped stuff, 
embroidered with black and crimson cloth, stitched down by 
gold and silver thread. They asked a pound for each, but 
were quite pleased with a Turkish lira (eighteen shillings), so 
much so that numbers of women followed me as I rode away, 


begging me to buy others. 
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\ JE had been told by the priest of two roads to Kantara. 
Of these the longer runs close to the sea by Haia 


Maccria, Gastria, and the ruins of Pergamos to Davlos, where 
we would have to pass the night, some distance beyond which 
are the ruins of Aphrodisium. These would certainly have 
been interesting and worth a visit, but our time was limited, 
and we chose the shorter and far more beautiful route as 
regards scenery, straight to the monastery, along a pass 
winding through the top of the mountain to Kantara. 

A guide from the village preceded us on foot, as we turned 
upward through a deep gorge, a torrent flowing through the 
rocky bottom, and the sides of the ravine covered with flocks 
of goats, the tinkling of their copper bells and the primitive 


music of the shepherds’ flutes enlivening our path. 
263 
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The summits of the mountains all round this part of the 
country terminate in curious jagged points like teeth, and in 
the moonlight one could almost fancy an army of phantoms 
bowing and bending to each other in the most grotesque atti- 
tudes. We had lovely views at intervals, as the pass led over 
the brow of one hill and into a ravine on the other side. We 
saw not only the Kyrenia Plain, but the whole of the Karpass 
and the Messaria, whilst the position of Larnaca was indi- 
cated by Sancta Croce in the distance. 

At one particular spot the road so leans over the valley 
below that the villages of Accatou. and Mandres seemed 
almost under our feet. Shortly after we came to an old Greek 
church, where a number of Greeks were employed cutting down 
a bed of myrtle which grew round it, and stripping off the 
leaves. We discovered they use the plant for making baskets, 
as we do osiers in England. An hour’s further ride brought us 
to the monastery of Kantara. 

I had heard so much of the beauty of the scenery here that 
.I confess I was rather disappointed ; and we were still more 
disagreeably surprised to find some half-dozen Greek priests 
and a bishop duly established here to celebrate Easter. They — 
come up the mountain once a year from St. Elia on the 
plain, and hold service in the little chapel de . to the, 
Virgin. 

The Archbishop of Cyprus lives in Nicosia. He and the 
Archimandrite, who never leaves Constantinople, are the only 
authorities in the Greek Church allowed to write their name in 


red ink. The Archbishop must by law be a Cypriote, and no 
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priest can become a bishop unless he is married and has become 
a widower. Priests may marry, but monks never, which does 
not detract from the great scandal of the constant presence 
in the convents of women and children. They are frequently 
full of them ; but on this point I have already animadverted. 

At other times the only occupant of the so-called “monas- 
tery” is an old hermit, Simeon. I should think he is nearly a 
hundred years old, and his long white hair and beard give him 
a most venerable appearance. I was rather astonished later to 
see with what gwsto he drank the sherry we gave him at 
luncheon-time. I believe he originally came from Constan- 
tinople, but getting into trouble there, went to the Convent of 
Mount Sinai, in Palestine, where he lived for forty years, and 
about twenty years ago came over to Cyprus and established 
himself near the Kantara church, living on the presents received 
from the few visitors who occasionally came to pay their 
devotions in this.lonely spot. By degrees, however, he has 
managed to plant a little garden round his mud hut, and the 
Bishop has had three additional rooms built, to serve as a 
dwelling for stray visitors. 

Though professing to be very poor, we heard that old 
Simeon has amassed quite a comfortable little fortune, and 
report says that most of it has been made by harbouring 
robbers and evildoers, who, when hiding from the law, took 
refuge in the rocks round the neighbourhood ; Simeon from 
his perch on the edge of the mountain being able to give 
them friendly warning of the approach of any zaptiehs sent 


after them. Nevertheless, some years ago he was nearly killed 
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by a few of these very men, who broke into the little church 
and stole everything valuable it possessed. They then ran- 
sacked the old man’s hovel, and on finding no hidden treasure, 
beat him senseless, in which state he was found by some 
wandering shepherds, and with difficulty brought to conscious- 
ness again. He has no companion, neither man nor beast, save 
the foxes and the fowls of the air; and except a grass mat 
on the heap of leaves which forms his bed and a few cooking 
utensils, his room is utterly destitute of furniture. 

In the church we thought we had a treasure trove. The, 
Bishop, with the usual Cypriote courtesy, had invited us to 
have coffee with him, and in return we had offered him some 
of our English wine. Afterwards he showed us through the 
church; a building without a tower, lately repaired and white- 
washed, and quite without interest except for the number 
of small china plates encased in the plaster by way of orna- 
ment: I counted fourteen on the roof, five over the door, and 
four on the apse behind the screen. Those on the roof looked 
like old majolica, and, as the church is several centuries old, 
must be very valuable. Of five small saucers originally over 
the south door, one had been taken by Cesnola, one by a 
member of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s staff, and a third by some 
one else, and I asked Simeon to let me have the other two, 
which he promised to do when the Bishop were not there ; but 
in the meantime my husband had asked his lordship (or his 
reverence: I am not quite clear as to the title of a Cypriote 
head priest) for the two in the window of the apse, the holy 
man’s hesitation vanishing at the sight of half a sovereign in 


the church plate. 
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A ladder was procured, and my husband mounted. As he 
carefully cut away the plaster with his knife, for they were 
deeply embedded and difficult to remove, my heart beat with 
excitement ; but great was my disappointment, when the 
treasures were handed down, to find the majolica one very 
coarse and inferior in design, and the other a complete impo- 
sition. In fact, the original plates had doubtless been taken 
away, and these more modern ones put in their place ; and we 
had no chance, as I should have liked, to compare them with 
those in the ceiling ; the ladder was much too short. 

About a mile farther east, on a high peak, stands the Castle 
of Kantara. I can only fancy that when built it was by the 
aid of many slaves. It is incredible that any Cypriote prince 
could have been wealthy enough to pay for the stupendous 
labour of carrying the stones to such a height. Kantara is, of 
course, in a ruined state at present, but there are still several 
covered rooms, and the remains of arches, tanks, and staircases 
are still discernible. This castle has had a more eventful 
history than either of the other two on the same range. It 
was first besieged and taken by the partisans of the Emperor 
Frederic II. during the minority of Henry I. of Lusignan, then 
retaken by Philip de Navarre; again besieged by the Geno- 
ese in the sixteenth century, and finally dismantled by the 
Venetians when they concentrated all their forces against the 
Turks round Famagusta and Nicosia. Rather curiously, our 
soldier servant, on noticing the country round, observed in the 
most innocent manner to my husband as he rode behind us, 


“A grand place this, sir, fora sham fight.” We were struck 
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with the observation afterwards on remembering the history of 
Kantara. 

Late in the afternoon we descended the southern side of the 
mountain into the plain. - Hierani is the first village we came 
to, and passing through it we reached St. Elia, whence had 
come our friend the Bishop. Near it we noticed a conical hill, 
evidently of artificial formation, with deep holes in the rock 
round the summit; but as usual the villagers could tell us 
nothing in answer to our inquiries. From St. Elia a “ bush 
country” of dwarf cedars continues for several miles, the 
bushes sprung from the roots of the larger trees, which have 
been cut down many years ago, and so dense as to make quite 
a jungle in places. These grew scantier as we proceeded, and 
suddenly we found ourselves amongst the flat corn-fields, the 
village of Trikomo, our resting-place for the night, in front of 
us. The site of our tents, by the side of a well in the out- 
skirts of the village, swarmed with locusts. Thousands and 
thousands kept hopping round us, until our people lighted a 
large fire, and procuring some brooms, swept them into it. 

Cyprus has suffered from the “plague of locusts ” for many 
hundreds of years, the ravages sometimes resulting in the 
entire destruction of the crops. 

This year they made their first appearance in the beginning 
of March, when orders were sent to the Commissioners and 
Commandants of each district to set to work to have them 
destroyed. I have accompanied my husband from village to 
village whilst he made inquiries and took the necessary 


measures for the destruction of the pest. 
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' The Cyprus locust is, I believe, different from that of the 
mainland ; it is an inch and a half in length (sometimes I have 
seen them much larger), and of a dull brown colour, and it is 
said to be indigenous to the island. The female lays about 
fifty eggs in a sort of bag, like peas in a pod, just under the 
earth. Over this she places a shining secretion, which used to 
serve as a guide to those who sought their destruction by 
gathering the eggs. By the end of March the young insect 
is the size of a fly, and begins to crawl or hop all over the 
ground, even thus early doing much damage to the gardens 
and young crops. In May they are able to fly, and pass in 
flights to the best feeding-grounds, eating up every blade of 
green food on their way. About June, when the eggs are 
laid, both male and female die, and at the end of the month 
are utterly extinct. 

There are several ways of killing them: the easiest is to 
collect a gang of men from the nearest village, and to make 
them sweep the ground with strong twig brooms in semi- 
circles till they reach a row of fires which have been pre- 
viously lighted. The richer villages employ a professional 
locust-killer. This man ascertains the line of march of the 
insects, which is invariably straight. Then he sets a number 
of men to dig a series of deep ditches about twenty yards 
apart, a mile or two in advance of the spot where the flights 
may be, the tops of these trenches being lined with zinc, 
and on the farther side a piece of waxed cloth is stretched 
upright, the bottom carefully pegged to the ground to prevent 


the insects passing underneath. The flight travels at the rate 
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of about half a mile a day, devouring every green thing on 
their route; and when they reach the cloth they immediately 
attempt to climb over it, but, having no foothold, fall into the 
trench below, in such vast quantities that those above smother 
those below, the whole gradually becoming a sticky mass, 
which has to be covered with earth or destroyed by fires 
lighted on top, to prevent the smell infecting the neighbour- 
hood. In this way millions are destroyed in a day. Under 
Turkish rule the natives were forced to do this work without 
pay; now they receive a shilling a day for work not so effi- 
ciently done. 

While waiting for dinner we paid a visit to Mr. McLaughlan, 
a Scotchman, who has lived fifteen years at Trikomo, and has 
a large farm there. We were received by his kind French wife, 
who showed us all over their house. It is a two-storied building, 
with mud walls, and surrounded by a verandah. Attached to 
the house is a farm-yard, containing every kind of poultry and 
some fine cattle. Mr. McLaughlan told us his cows and bulls 
came from Damascus, as, for both eating and breeding pur- 
poses those bred there are superior to other kinds in the East. 
He assured us he had never enjoyed better health than in 
Cyprus, and during his residence in the island had only had 
one touch of fever, and that, strange to say, last year. He 
is making quite a fortune, I was told, by his farm, and he 
informed us himself that he only employed Greek tools 
and Greek labourers. However, he has a steam machine 
for grinding corn, which is worked by a Frenchman. Before 


saying goodbye, Mrs. McLaughlan asked us to taste some of 
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her jams and liqueurs, and I must say they were delicicus ; 
our own seemed quite tasteless after hers. She also insisted 
on a servant accompanying us witha tray of the farm produce 
—cow’s milk, which we had almost forgotten the taste of ; 
likewise fresh butter, the first we had seen since leaving Eng- 
land, not to mention home-made bread and new-laid eggs,— 
all showing what care and industry can produce, and what 
fine farms might be made in Cyprus if only somebody 
energetic enough would buy the land. 

Next morning we started for Salamis, to visit the site of one 
of the most ancient cities of Cyprus, famed for its worship of 
Zeus. It is remarkable that all these old Greek or Phoenician 
settlements were renowned for the worship of some one god 
or goddess. 

Of all the old kingdoms, Salamis appears to me to have 
been the most important, having had a splendid harbour, and 
its remains spreading over sand-hills and fields for a consider- 
able distance. We thought the ruins here more interesting 
than any of the others we had seen. I spent several hours 
wandering amongst the mass of rubbish, the broken shafts 
and capitals half buried inthe sand. 

The town was originally a Greek colony founded by Teucer 
(son of the king of the island of Salamis), who settled on this 
spot after the siege of Troy, and married Eune, a daughter of 
Cinyras, from whom sprang the line of the kings of Salamis. 
Under the reign of Evagoras it became the richest and most 
flourishing city of Cyprus; but the ten years of war before 


his death, B.C. 374, greatly impoverished the kingdom. It was 
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nearly destroyed later during the wars of Ptolemy and Anti- 
gonus, whose representatives in Cyprus were. Menelaus and 
Demetrius Paliorcétes. It was during the seige of Salamis 
that the latter invented the huge engine, “ helepolis” or 
“city-taker,” that moved on four wheels, was nine stories 
high, and held two hundred men. | Eventually Demetrius 
gained a victory and captured the city; but from that time 
it gradually sank in importance, and was partially destroyed 
during a revolt of the Jews in the time of Trajan. 

During the reign of Constantius Chlorus half the town sank 
into the sea from the effects of an earthquake; masses of 
building now lie covered with sand ten feet deep, but in 
places the old harbour is still easily to be distinguished. We 
came upon the foundations of a building over a hundred yards 
long and about thirty wide, which I fancy must have been 
the Forum. An avenue of pillars appears to have led up to_ 
it, for I particularly noticed that the broken columns lying on 
the ground for several yards have fallen in a double row, all in 
the same direction, leading towards the Forum. They may 
have been overthrown during the earthquake before alluded to. 

The masonry round this supposed Forum is very massive— 
huge blocks of regularly cut stone cemented one on the other. 
The ruins are haunted by small brown owls, seemingly fear- 
less of man, as they did not stir from the nooks and crannies 
on our approach. The country about here is overgrown by 
marigolds and a plant the Greeks call “holisocramia,” a species 
of immortel, which reaches a height of seven or eight inches, 


the stalk three-cornered like the cactus, and the flower a cluster 
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of tiny mauve bells, with three little white cups protruding 
from the centre, dry and crisp to the touch. I have never 
seen it anywhere but in Cyprus, where it seems to grow on 
sandy soil. 

This is the spot where Saul and Barnabas first landed when 
sent to Cyprus. They preached in the synagogue of the Jews, 
and from this place went to Paphos, where Saul performed the 
miracle of striking Elymas, the sorcerer, blind, and the deputy, 
Sergius Paulus, became a convert to Christianity. 

Near Salamis is the supposed tomb of St. Catherine. From 
the cyclopean formation, one would suppose it to be Phcenician, 
more especially as it is not unlike the Phaneromene at Larnaca. 
My husband, however, thought it more like an ancient tank or 
well than the tomb of a Christian saint, and as the remains ot 
an aqueduct are not far off, his conjecture is probably right. 
It consists of an arched vault, with stone steps descending eight 
feet into the earth. The roof is built of blocks so vast that it 
seems fabulous human hands could have superimposed them. 
On the west is a low entrance, leading to a cell-like room, in 
which we saw a pile of bones. The walls are eight feet thick, 
and the whole building must have been of much greater depth, 
for on the eastern side may still be seen, just protruding above 
the present level of the floor, the arch of another doorway. 
Not far off were many pieces of marble and capitals richly 
carved with the acanthus. 

A quarter of a mile farther on is a Greek church with two 
domes, built near the supposed site of the tomb of St. Bar- 


nabas. It is said his body was found clasping the Gospel of 
18 
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St. Luke to his breast; in recognition of which important dis-- 
covery during the reign of the Emperor Zeno, the Greek 
Church was accorded many privileges, and given the inde- 
pendent position it still possesses. The church is very 
interesting, and must originally have been built on a double - 
row of arches, though only one of the monolithic or spiral 
columns remains standing, the place of the others being 
occupied by square supports of stone and plaster, on which 
the original capitals are inserted in a most quaint style— 
stuck here and there without any regard to symmetry. 
These capitals are richly carved in floral designs, chiefly the 
acanthus. 

I had intended sketching the interior, but my ancient 
enemies prevented me. On looking down I found my riding 
habit, though well tucked up, dotted all over with brown 
specks. The place, in truth, literally swarmed with fleas, and 
I had to fly it in disgust. 

The old priest who looks after the place, living with his wife 
in a couple of rooms adjoining, and whose occupation when 
not preaching is cheesemaking, took us to the actual tomb of 
the saint before we left. It stands some one hundred yards 
from the church, and is a ruined circular building, with steps 
leading down to a shallow well, where the sick are brought to 
be washed on especial days. Rags of every kind were hung 
on all the bushes. ; 

We picked up some curious fossil shells in the neighbour- 
hood. I was struck with the size of the wild fennel plants. 


Some of the stalks grow to a height of six or eight feet, and 
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when dry are cut down and made into small stools. The dried 
wood (which is as light as bamboo) is cut into equal lengths 
which are nailed one on the top of the other, the stalks being 


split in half to form the seat. We used them as garden chairs, 
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FAMAGUSTA. 


An onset of midges—Famagusta—The town described—A monument of the past and 
modern art—Terrible ruins—A walk round the walls—Cathedral of St. Sophia 
—Moslem destruction—Beautiful carving—The twenty-five churches—Curious 
masonry—Tomb of ‘‘ The Destroyer” —His conquest of Cyprus—A Venetian hero 
—The bloodthirsty Osmanli—The palms of Famagusta—Lovely and unknown 
shrubs—A noted brigand—His courtesy to me—Varosshia—Its pottery—Tropical 
gardens—A striking picture—Unhealthiness of the district—Alleged and probable 
causes—An early start—A soldier's grave—Duck-shooting—Two insolent Greeks 
—Rightly served—A novel hunting run—Lefkoniko ; a charming harvest scene 
—Open-air homes—The Cypriote cottages—Marathouvuna—A famous village— 
Hai Marina—The Lusignan demesnes—Amenity of their sites—Kythrea—Wel- 
come shade—Balnearnes and ‘‘ the evil eye’—The sage rose—Klapini—A warm 
welcome home—The Skamrock—Lord and Lady Tankerville—Justice done to 
my fairyland at last ! 


AMAGUSTA is only an hour’s ride from Salamis. The 

road to it along the shore passes‘several salt marshes, 

and so swarmed with midges that at one place I actually could 
not distinguish who was in front of me. My gauze veil seemed 
no protection, and in desperation I covered my head with 
the waterproof map of the island I happened to have on my 
knees. Even the hard skins of the zaptieh and the muleteer 
could not withstand the attack, and they, too, covered their 


heads with their turbans, our animals being left to pick their 
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own way; for if an eye were momently exposed it would be 
filled with these little pests, and smart intolerably. Fortu- 
nately, there was an occasional reprieve when the road led 
closer to the sea, and when at length the walls of the town 
were reached our assailants vanished, and we breathed again. 

We noticed on our left deep quarries in the rock, from which 
I suspect the stone for the ramparts came, though doubtless 
the ruins of Salamis had helped to build the houses in the 
town. 

The city is surrounded by a wall of solid stone twenty feet 
thick, built by the Lusignans, which stands now as intact as 
when first raised. The ditch which encompasses it has two 
drawbridges, one at the Varosshia entrance, and the other 
the famous Lion Gate, opening on to the sea. Near this gate 
and just inside the fort is a huge granite lion. It lies on the 
ground resting against the wall, as if guarding the approach. 
On this grand old monument of Venetian art some irreverent 
British soldier has painted red cheeks and whiskers, with the 
effect of giving so absurd an expression to the animal, that 
though feeling, as in duty bound, greatly shocked, the senti- 
ment of veneration natural on beholding the ruins of this 
historical place was rather done away with. Outside the gate, 
above the doorway, is another lion, the winged lion of St. 
Mark, and underneath a tablet engraved with the name of 
Nicola Priola, 1496. 

With all my. experience of Cyprus ruins, I was not prepared 
for such tertible utter desolation as met us here; such huge 


blocks of masonry piled on each other and crushing those 
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below, such heaps of hewn granite, painful evidence of former 
wealth and magnificence, now all ruins! Wherever the eye 
rested it saw nothing perfect, with the exception of the great 
walls imprisoning all the rest within their clasp. It certainly is 
the strangest, saddest sight ; a sight to make one shudder at 
the crime of those who could cause such wanton destruction. 

Captain Inglis and Captain Gordon, the Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, took us round the city, which is three miles in circum- 
ference. Here and there, where a clear space of ground 
permits, a few. Turks have set up small open shops, whilst 
others have put mud roofs over Venetian walls; but in spite 
of all it seemed the most desolate town I had ever been in. 
The very dogs seemed dull, and without energy to bark at us. 
No camels or mules, no life of any kind, but a Turk here and 
there sitting cross-legged on his carpet, lazily sucking his 
narghili, The red coats of the zaptichs round the Konak 
alone seemed to save us thinking we were in some city of 
the dead. Pompeii, even as it stands now, has more life in it 
than Famagusta. 

The cathedral of St. Sophia is a magnificent remnant of its 
former splendour, and a grand example of the Tudor style of 
architecture. The entrance strikes one at once ftom its re- 
semblance to Nétre Dame at Paris. The exterior is far finer 
than the interior, hich, being used now as a Turkish mosque, 
has been whitewashed all over. The old pavement has been 
pulled up in places, and the marble slabs above the tombs of 
many French and Venetian heroes have been utterly docuged 


and defaced by Moslem fanaticism, The fine windows have 
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been broken in bits, lattice-work of wood and plaster taking 
the place of the rare old coloured glass of Venice ; of which, 
in many corners, small pieces still adhere to the framework, 
to give a glimpse of what was once there. ; 

Nothing can exceed the delicacy and lightness of the out- 
side decorations. There still exist two exterior supports or 
flying buttresses, which were untouched by the Turks. And 
it is the strangest study to compare them with the barbarous 
imitations that the Osmanlis have built, to take the place of 
those so wantonly destroyed during the siege of 1571. The 
coronals round the higher windows in the apse are the most 
wonderful bits of floral sculpture I ever beheld ; each wreath 
separate and of a different design. I have heard of artists 
returning again and again to study them. Certainly, I have 
seen no stone-carving so beautiful. 

The old historians say there used to be a church in Fama- 
gusta for every day in the year; but we could only trace the 
ruins of twenty-five. In the masonry over the arches, in many 
places, we observed circular earthenware pots, which, Captain 
Gordon told me, were placed there by the workmen, to prevent 
the pressure of the enormous weight above going through the 
arches. The masons could build over and round these light 
circular pots without the pressure destroying them. It is the 
first time I have heard of such means being employed to lessen 
the weight of a mass of masonry. 

These five and twenty churches are all fine examples of 
medieval art. Of course there is a great deal of mutilation ; 


but in some of them the frescoes are as bright and distinct as 
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if painted yesterday, and in one we saw a life-size picture of 
Our Saviour on the Cross, uninjured, to our surprise, by the 
fanaticism of the Moslem population. 

The interior of the Lusignan palace, near the cathedral, is 
at present the parade-ground of the zaptiehs. At the entrance 
are four marble columns taken from Salamis. By the mosque 
is a seat formed of a marble slab, also brought from the ruins, 
finely sculptured with a representation of Diana hunting the 
stag and the bear. 

Having thoroughly examined all the ruins, we walked to 
the ramparts to see the grave of “The Destroyer,” the fero- 
cious Mustapha Pasha. Over the “ Noah’s-ark”-shaped tomb 
a huge fig-tree spreads its branches, which barely reached the 
ramparts where we stood, the steps giving access to it being 
sixty feet in depth. 

It was in 1570, during the reign of Selim II., that Mustapha 
was sent to wrest Cyprus from the Venetians. He landed 
and took Limassol without resistance. He then marched to 
Nicosia, which was defended for several weeks; but, after a 
desperate assault, was finally taken, and the city delivered to 
the soldiers for pillage, when twenty thousand people were 
butchered, and many thousands carried off as slaves. ’ 

From this the victor marched on Famagusta, which was 
defended by but seven thousand Venetians, whose heroic com- 
mander only surrendered after a siege of ten months, when 
most of the troops were killed and the ammunition exhausted. 
Mustapha agreed to spare the lives of the inhabitants, if they 


would lay down their arms. To those who wished it, he pro- 
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mised permission to leave the island for Candia. On these 
conditions of surrender being accepted, General Bragadino, 
the Venetian commander, went to Mustapha’s camp, accom- 
panied by his three lieutenants, and delivered up the keys of 
the town. No sooner was this done than the treacherous Turk 
ordered the four Venetians to be put to death. The three 
junior officers were executed on the spot, but a more horrible 
fate was reserved for Bragadino. 

Cesnola gives the following account of his death :—“ The 
executioner cut off his nose and ears; three times he was made 
to lay his head on the block as if to be beheaded; then, heavily 
chained, was thrown into a dark dungeon, and left for nine 
days in that miserable condition. On the tenth day Bragadino 
was brought from prison, and made to carry earth for the 
repair of the fortifications during several hours; after which, 
more dead than alive, the heroic soldier was tied to a stake, 
and, in the presence of the ferocious Mustapha, flayed alive. 
His skin, stuffed with hay, was sent with the heads of the other 
three Venetians as a present to the Sultan.” 

Thus was completed the conquest of Cyprus by the Turks, 
in whose hands it has remained ever since. I should add that 
the Venetian Government purchased the skin of this brave 
soldier from the Ottoman Government, and placed it in an 
urn in the church of St. John, at Venice. 

The palms of Famagusta are justly famous. They grow in 
great abundance and to an enormous height, and I believe 
bear fruit here, and here only, on the island; the natives under- 


standing the grafting of the male and female palm to per- 
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fection. Just outside the palace stands a gigantic sycamore 
fig-tree, which Captain Inglis pointed out to me as very rare, 
and this particular one of unusual proportions. I observed, 
too, amongst the ruins, some of the loveliest flowering shrubs 
I have ever seen; too numerous, and I had almost said too 
lovely, to describe. I wonder our nurserymen do not send out 
for cuttings. 

Before the English occupation, the State prison was here, 
and to it and to Nicosia the worst criminals in the empire 
were sent. But if most of them. have been removed, there yet 
remains one very famous exception; I mean Katerdji Janni, 
the Robin Hood of the Levant, the famous Smyrniote bandit. 
During the Crimean War, Sir Henry Storks did his utmost 
to capture him, but without success, as the mountains and 
woods in the neighbourhood of Smyrna and Ephesus are full 
of hiding-places known only to the robber chief and his gang. 
Several years afterwards, tired of his wandering life, he gave 
himself up to the Turkish authorities, on condition he should 
be exiled to Cyprus, and not otherwise punished. On his 
arrival at Constantinople, he was put into prison at the instance 
of the French Ambassador, who had heard of the ill treatment 
of some Frenchmen by Janni’s band. For seven years he was 
chained to the wall of his cell, and afterwards sent to the for- 
tress of Famagusta, where, later, he was leniently treated and 
allowed a small pension. Captain Inglis has since made him 
his groom, and the last I heard of him was as riding down to 


Larnaca with this master. 


I had hoped to see him, but unfortunately at the time he 
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was at Derignia ; though, before we left, a Greek arrived at our 
encampmenit with some lettuces and a lovely bouquet of orange- 
blossom, surrounded with a wreath of pomegranates, from 
Katerdji Janni, and a prayer that the “lady would have a 
safe journey.” I was: amused and surprised at his politeness, 
and it proves that prison life has not killed all the chivalrous 
and gallant nature which made him the most famous of the 
robbers: of the East. 

Our tents were pitched under some olive-trees, on the left 
of the road leading from Famagusta to Varosshia, the latter 
a large village, wholly inhabited by Greeks, as formerly no 
foreigners were allowed to live within the walls of the city. - 

The ten minutes’ walk to it from the city is along’a road 
ankle-deep in sand at every step. The bazaar is fair, and there 
are many excellently-built houses; but:-Varosshia is best known 
for its pottery, supplying the whole island with chatties, large 
and small. The manufacture is of a particular kind of clay 
found in the neighbourhood, and every second house is a 
potter’s, adding much interest to a stroll through the streets in 
watching the process of moulding the lumps of clay. 

Round Varosshia, for two miles along the shore, are large 
gardens of lemon, orange, pomegranate, and mulberry-trees. 
The spot seems like an oasis in a desert, for up to the very 
edge, and far beyond these gardens, the ground consists of 
nothing but the fine sand which makes walking so unpleasant: 
These gardens are carefully irrigated, and have the brilliant 
look and the sensation of an atmosphere of steam of a tro- 


pical hothouse.’ At this season of the year the different shades 
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of the tender greens, and of the creamy orange blossom, with 
the intense scarlet of the pomegranate, make these gardens 
the most wonderful opposition of glowing colours that can be 
imagined. It was unnaturally vivid ; and when one looks 
round and sees nothing but the barren grey-coloured plain 
as far as the eye can reach, the verdure of this small piece of 
ground is intensely striking. 

Yet, beautiful as these gardens are, I am positive that the 
neighbourhood is not healthy. If I never was actually ill, I 
never felt thoroughly well all the time I was in this part of 
the island. My energy and strength seemed alike gone. 
Everything I did seemed a labour. In walking, I could hardly 
draw one foot after the other; in riding, scarce sit upright ; 
and at night was too tired even to write a few lines in my 
diary. Nor was I myself again till I crossed the hills and felt 
once more the cool invigorating breezes that make the climate 
of our own district so delightful. 

The officers stationed at Famagusta live at Derignia, a 
village four and a half miles off, on the top of a low hill, where 
the Government has placed a small encampment of huts; 
but I fear it will take many years before this can be made, 
if ever, a naval station or fit for troops. All the officials have 
suffered most severely from fever; and although manfully 
upholding their own district, I do not believe one of them 
enjoys a day’s perfect health. 

It is not the gardens alone that make it unhealthy: other 
parts of the island have gardens, though not kept in sucha 


forced state as these at Varosshia. And, indeed, unless the 


- 
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enormous amount of irrigation causes marshy exhalations, 
they have very likely nothing whatsoever to do with the fever. 
The cause of this pest, which makes Famagusta unfit asa 
residence for the English, is more probably the existence of 
lakes of brackish water in the neighbourhood, and the con- 
stant oozing of the water from under the soil. 

At four A.M. in the morning we struck our tents in the 
moonlight, and, after drinking our coffee by the blaze of the 
fire, started for Kythrea, passing by Lefkoniko, a ride of 
thirty-five miles over the plain. As we passed the bridge 
leading into Famagusta, we paid a farewell visit to the tomb 
of the first Turk who entered the fortress at the memorable 
siege, and placed the standard of the Crescent on the walls of 
the city. A large mausoleum has been built over his tomb, 
just outside the walls of the city. It is the first thing that 
strikes the eye on entering or leaving the town. 

Two miles out we came to a lake of brackish water, in 
which we saw some flocks of wild duck. Captain Hammond, 
of H.M.S. Zorch, has had some capital shooting round the lake, 
as also has Mr. Hammersley of the Twentieth Regiment on 
it, from an india-rubber boat which he brought with him from 
Canada. But the road to Lefkoniko is very uninteresting, 
but one incident breaking the monotony of the long ride—a 
chase after two ponies. 

Our people were riding in front, | somewhat behind, and 
my husband on the side of a hill, where he had stopped to 
‘light his cigar, when two Greeks, driving a herd of mules, came 


along the road, and seeing me, as they supposed, alone, either 
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rudely or through carelessness, drove some of the animals right 
against me, the heavy packs nearly knocking me oft my mule. 
It was far from agreeable. My husband came in sight just in 
time, galloping and cracking his whip in an ominous manner ; 
and in a second the cowardly Greeks were off their saddles, 
and ran away, leaving the ponies to their fate. The latter, 
delighted to find themselves free, wheeled round, and galloped 
back the way they had come. 

We cantered on, enjoying the discomfiture of the uncivil 
fellows, when, suddenly, a most dismal howling was heard 
behind us. They, imagining we meant to keep their ponies, 
had mounted two of the biggest mules they could catch, and 
followed us, making a frantic noise, but taking care to keep at 
a respectful distance. We let this go on for half an hour, 
when, thinking they had had punishment enough, we endea- 
voured to catch their ponies for them. 

The zaptich, Theodore, my husband, and myself, made a 
half-circle, and swept after the runaways as fast as our animals 
could go; but the faster we went the faster flew the chase, 
and it became so exciting that even my mule entered into 
the spirit of it, and, with three tremendous preliminary kicks, 
followed in the wake of my husband’s horse. Straight across 
country, over sand-hills, through corn-fields, splashing amongst 
marshes, and stumbling into holes, I am sure ten miles were 
traversed when a small village came in sight, to the centre of 
which we endeavoured to drive our quarry. We came up with 
them just as they reached the first house, where they permitted’ 


themselves to be caught. We had them tied up, telling the 
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villagers to look after them until the owners, now some miles 
behind, should arrive. 

We all felt in high good humour; and in truth the chase had 
helped to shorten the dreary ride by a good hour. It was very 
hot when we got to Lefkoniko, and we were glad to lie down — 
under the shade of some olive-trees whilst luncheon was un- 
packed, our tired animals being permitted the run of a corn-field 
on payment of a few piastres. 

The harvest was going on; a pretty scene! Each home 
had turned out its inmates and formed its own little encamp- 
ment, with babies, dogs, and not unoften a mule or two. The 
corn is pulled up by the roots, not reaped, so that no stubble 
or cover of any kind is left. 7 

I had some time before seen a picture of Lefkoniko, but I 
fear a highly idealized one ; at least, I was much disappointed 
with the reality. The country is very hot, and the people 
looked poor and sickly. 

All the land is under cultivation,—principally corn and 
cotton. The cottages are built of the common Cypriote bricks 
(about a foot square and two inches deep), a composition of 
clay, earth, and chopped straw. They are all one-storied, and 
in some of the better the floors are covered with an inferior — 
kind of marble cut into slabs. The windows are closed with 
bars of wood, are never glazed, but admit very little air; the 
doors are low but wide, and always open in the centre, with 
the curious latch peculiar to Cyprus, to lift which it is neces- 
sary to put the fingers in a hole over the lintel and push the 


catch upwards. 
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The dogs in this place are marvellously quick in detecting 
strangers, but an occasional stone correctly aimed kept them 
at a distance when seemingly inclined to rush at us. At three 
in the afternoon we resumed our journey, riding straight on 
till we reached almost the base of the mountains, when, 
turning due west, we got on a very fair road, passing several 
small villages, one greatly resembling the other, Marathou- 
vuna being the only one of any importance. Different kinds 
of coloured earth are got here, which are used for dyeing 
purposes all over the East. 

We stopped nowhere, anxious as soon as we could to get 
out of the sandy plain, and were very thankful when towards 
sunset we saw from the top of a plateau the orchards of 
Kythrea, the most famous village in Cyprus. There are, in 
fact, three villages—upper, middle, and lower—extending for 
some three miles from some way up the side of the mountain 
into the Messarian Plain. From a distance they look like a 
long narrow strip of forest, the houses being completely hidden 
by the trees. Hai Marina is another name for the centre 
village, but all three go by the general term of Kythrea. 

During the Lusignan period this was another of the crown 
domains, as, in fact, all the most fertile spots in the island seem 
to have been ; and it is notable that these princes never bought 
land without a flowing stream running through it. Here the 
Kephalovrysi, having its source in a cave a mile above the 
highest village, near the foot of Mount Pentadactylon, flows 
through into the plain, turning a hundred corn-mills in its 


course. 


\ 
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The shade of the trees and the sound of the rushing water 
were very refreshing after our hot and dreary ride, when we had 
made a charining little encampment near the source of the 
stream, so as to be sure that the supply was pure. Here its 
course through -fern-covered rocks is natural; but a little 
farther down it is turned by numerous artificial conduits in 
different directions, thus giving the village rather a Cockney 
appearance ; in fact, it struck me forcibly the whole time I was 
there, that the beauty of Kythrea had been overrated, and that 
the smallest village on the other side of the mountains was 
much more xaturally lovely, with the torrents and trees in 
their pristine state, ; 

This is thought the best place for poultry in the island. 
Each mill has its small farm, with hens, turkeys, and ducks. 
The olive-trees also are very fine, some of the fruit being as 
fine as the Syrian. The population, entirely Greek, is said 
not to be partial to strangers ; a reason, doubtless, why, as we 
passed each house, we were carefully fumigated with burning 
olive-branches. My husband and I bore it stoically ; but our 
Scotch man-servant, choking and blowing as each puff came in 
front of him, most indignantly resented the suspicion that we 
might have the evil eye. | 

Next morning we continued our homeward way by the Pass 
of Pentadactylon—steep and rough till the foot of the cone is 
reached. ‘There is a lovely little valley at this spot covered 
with cistus (or sage rose) of every hue. Some delicate flesh- 
coloured blossoms were singularly beautiful, but they are so 


fragile that they wither at a touch. We rested here awhile 
19 
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and examined some caves in the rock; then, descending into 
our own plain, we reached the village of Klapini, which has a 
most picturesque old Greek church, almost hidden with the 
creeping passion flower. 

Whilst we rested beside a well near it, our servants went up 
the mountain with a shepherd to procure some kids; both the 
kids and the honey of Klapini being thought especially good, 
from the multitude of sweet herbs about. We bought a kid 
weighing nine pounds for fifteen piastres, or one shilling and 
eightpence. From this to Kyrenia is only eight miles, and we 
got home in the cool of the evening, after a most delightful 
tour; as usual, my little dog nearly barking herself into fits 
at my return; Don Pasquale, Rob the colley, and all our pets 
coming out to meet and welcome us back. All the villagers 
arrived next morning with offerings of flowers, and every one 
seemed pleased to see us. 

We found that the Shamrock had just arrived with Lord 
and Lady Tankerville, Lady Corisande Bennet, and Doctor 
Kingsley on board. Lord Tankerville seemed delighted with 
this part of the island, and they all agreed in thinking the 
scenery beautiful. It was pleasant to hear some one at last 
doing justice to the place. Lady Tankerville. made several 
lovely sketches, but the season was too late to see the country 
to perfection. The months of February and March are the 
best; the wild flowers are then seen in greatest profusion, 
whilst the different shades of the budding trees, and the 
blossoms of the almonds and apricots, make rides in the early 


morning not unoften appear like visions from fairyland. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE KARPASS: OUR FINAL EXPEDITION. 


The Karpass district—Ruins of Gastria—St. Theodoro—Heptakomi—English settlers— 
Picturesque shooting-ground—-Gilameno—Igneous rocks—Strange freaks of nature 
—Hai Andronikos—A village of fair women—Silk culture—Yaloussa—An un- 
explored path—Rhizo Karpass—Silver buckles—A crop of dandelions—St. Andreas 
—Poor fare—'‘ The light of the cresset ’’—Legend of the place—The new church 
and the old chapel—Through a jungle to ‘‘ Land's End’”—The tombs of Athendrea 
—Their legend—The extreme point—The Klides Islands—Cyprus shells—Galino- 
porno and its underground passages—Uncommunicative peasants. 


HERE is only the Karpass to describe, to finish my 

account of our riding tours through Cyprus. This is 

the least known part of the island, for there is no important 

town nor ruin of great historical interest in the whole district. 

Still, the scenery in places is very beautiful, and no ride gives 
one a more general idea of what the island is really like. 

Our first day’s journey was from Trikomo to Hai Andro- 
nikos. We kept to the sea-shore until we reached the northern 
corner of the Bay of Famagusta, over a rocky road which at 
one place crossed a large marsh caused by the curious, but as 
I have said not uncommon, disappearance of a river beneath 
the soil, without reaching the sea. 

On the promontory there is a small castle called the ruins 


of Gastria, and said to have been occupied by the Templars 
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Here we noticed some extremely developed parachute or 
mushroom-shaped rocks, which are found -more or less all 
along this coast. These rocks were remarkably symmetrical, 
the supporting stem having been produced by the constant 
wash of the sea. Ona plateau near, up which we scrambled, 
we found rock-cut tombs so ancient as to be almost obliterated 
by time and weather. 

From this a good road brought us to St. Theodoro, a large 
village in a grain country, the park-like land dotted with pines, 
cedars, and other trees that grow chiefly in higher latitudes. 
Near Heptakomi, the next village we came to, which is charm- 
ingly situated on rising ground, two English gentlemen have 
taken a farm and built a house ; one of them (Captain Messiter) 
living here with his wife. We did not stay, proceeding in a 
, north-easterly direction towards Platonissa, through a gorge in 
the mountains giving excellent sea views. The appearance of 
the ground here promised good sport in the woodcock season. 

The same kind of scenery, lovely dells clothed with cover, 
and with torrents running through them, continued to Gila- 
meno, the next village. Indeed, we saw no place in the island 
that my husband fancied more for shooting purposes; de- 
claring it has every requisite for a camp of sportsmen. The 
peasants say wild horses, bulls, and boars are to be found here. 
The latter may be, but we saw no sign of any. 

At Gilameno we had to procure a guide to show us the 
way to Hai Andronikos. The road is execrable, and very 
peculiar: it follows the contours of hills formed by igneous 


rocks, in themselves not less an object of curiosity to travellers 
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than of interest to geologists. Nothing less like the ordinary 
result of natural processes struck us throughout the expedition. 
It seemed like the bulging of pre-historic upheavals. We had 
passed masses of plum-pudding stone (as we called it in our 
childhood) in various localities, glittering gypsum, oyster-shell 
beds, loose crumbling sandstone hills, limestone, shale, granite, 
—all these, but never rocks so remarkable in appearance as 
these igneous ones. Involuted, convoluted, luted every way; 
platted, twisted, forming holes, crevices, arches, and ropes of 
sand, such as Lover suggested as a task for the enemy of man 
in his story of “The Devil’s Mill.” We paused in paren 
at the marvellous*ingenuity of Nature in inventing so many 
fantastic and original shapes. 

Our guide having, with a wave of his hand towards our 
destination, left us at this point, we found a steep but easy 
road through a valley, which soon brought us to Hai Andro- 
nikos, a large scattered village, famed for the beauty of the 
women, the cleanliness of the men, and the dirtiness of the 
houses. Mulberry-trees surround the village, and the principal 
occupation of the inhabitants is to attend to the silkworms; 
and in the winter months to weave the silk, which is sent to 
Nicosia to be made up and sold. 

We stayed here all night, and next morning started for Cape 
Andreas. Instead of going straight to Melangria, we made 
a little défour to the north, in order to visit Yaloussa, near 
which there are some old ruins, whose history we could not 
discover, though on the French map they are marked “Achzo- 


rum littus.” They are situated on the eastern side of a pro- 
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montory called Cape Plakoti. After a hurried visit we rode 
back to Yaloussa, and continued along a ridge of mountains 
through Melangria and St. Memmo to Rhizo Karpass. 

A fair track in places across the “Urania Mountains,” as 
they are called, took us over ground seldom if ever before 
traversed by Englishmen ; somewhat monotonous, but the sea 
views on either side made it preferable to the road along the 
southern shore. 

Rhizo Karpass, with its chalet-like houses, with sloping roofs 
and the addition of the arched verandah common to the native 
houses, is a picturesque village. In this part the church archi- _ 
tecture is the best in the island, the spire of the Greek cathe- 
dral being of specially great beauty, with wonderfully carved 
floral wreaths between the partitions of the tower. Some of 
the women are very pretty, With fair hair and blue eyes. Most 
of them wore jewelry, and some the quaintest huge silver 
buckles, more like stomachers than anything else. Some of 
the smaller sort I bought as clasps for opera or travelling 
cloaks, to give away amongst my friends. 

Only staying to bait our horses, we left Rhizo at three 
o'clock. On the level ground, as we rode off, were masses of 
dandelions, such as I could not have thought possible could 
grow in one spot. They must, I should think, greatly im- 
poverish the land. The track was fairly good, sometimes 
close to the sea, sometimes through fields, till within three 
miles of the monastery, when it gave place to nothing better 
than grooves made by the mountain streams, varied with the 


roughest jungle we had seen in Cyprus, 
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It was long after dark when we arrived at our destination, 
the small convent of Saint Andreas, and the last inhabited 
point on the island. It is a scattered building, occupied by 
the priests and their families; one large room being told 
off for the very doubtful accommodation of travellers. They 
had no wine or milk, and the only food was a kid killed on 
the spot, with bran bread. A blazing cresset on one of the 
verandahs overlooking the sea, served as a light at sea anda 
guide for travellers on land. The original church of Saint 
Andreas is still in existence ; a damp dark dungeon near the 
cliffs. In one corner of this building the best water of the 
locality is found; and the story is, that Saint Andrew, 
landing in the island with a picture painted by Saint Luke 
(the artist of the Apostles) for the monastery of Kykkou, was 
thrown ashore here, and found this well of sweet water. He 
erected two stones in the form of a cross on this spot, and 
gave it his especial blessing. These two stones are still shown 
in the sanctum, but now placed the one upright, and the other 
horizontally, and serve as a sacramental table. 

On the higher ground near, a new and gaudy church has 
been built, the altar-screen of which has been regilt by sub- 
scriptions from people so poor that they live on nothing but 
bread and olives. On this screen are several new pictures, 
whilst in the older chapel, works which must have been cf far 
greater importance, have been left to become obliterated by 
damp and neglect. 

We started early from the monastery to walk to the ainsi 


point of Cyprus. We made over sharp rocks and across two 
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or three sandy bays, and then, the track ceasing, forced our 
way through a dense jungle, which had to be pushed aside at 
every step, the hill on one side, the sea on the other, till we 
suddenly came upon the ruins of a temple, almost hidden in 
the brushwood. This was said to have been dedicated to 
Venus Acrcea, and evidently it must have been large and im- 
portant; but it is so overgrown as to make it difficult to trace 
the plan. A mile farther on, close to the extreme point, a 
large space is covered with well-cut stones, sometimes forming 
chambers which doubtless were tombs, but more often lying as 
though just from the hands of the stonemasen. The place is 
known as the tombs and ruins of Athendrea.. The tradition is, 
that here the inhabitants intended to build a famous temple to 
Venus, to outrival all others in magnificence and the wicked 
celebration of the rites that usually took place in temples built 
in her honour. But as they began the work, they were 
frightened away by an earthquake, or famine, or the exhorta- 
tions of some holy man, and left the stones and work as one 
now secs them. 

At the extreme point is a rocky hill, difficult of access, but 
having a level grassy platform on the top on which are several 
stone structures like altars. The whole country, thickly co- 
vered with brushwood, abounds with game—hares, partridges, 
plovers, and francolin—and is frequented by many kinds of 
sea-birds. The view from the hill is very fine. Below it, on 
the extreme north-east point, lie the Klides Islands. They are 
seven or eight in number, the largest only two hundred pards 


in length. They have an arid look, being covered with short 
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brown grass and seaweed. They are entirely uninhabited, 
without even a goat to give them life. The nearest is some 
thirty yards from the beach. 

On our return to the monastery, the priest showed us some 
lovely specimens of shells he had picked up along the shore— 
the only ones we had seen in the island. At midday we 
started on the return journey, stopping an hour at Rhizo Kar- 
pass to rest the horses, before proceeding to Galinoporni, 
which we reached at eight P.M. the same night. This place, it 
was formerly said, was the key of the district, and that in its 
locality undergreund and subterranean passages were to be 
found, serving military and political purposes. In more recent 
days, refugees and criminals had hidden in the caves, which 
extend in tiers fora considerable distance along the mountain- 
side. Unfortunately, we had no time to explore them; but 
their site, more or less, was pointed out to us. 

Next morning we set off for Trikomo, keeping strictly along 
the sea-coast, passing many small and large ruins, aqueducts, 
sturdily-built little chapels (long disused), pillars, and many 
other remains, which, on account of their situation, preserva- 
tion, and peculiarity of construction, we would much have liked 
some information about. But not only was the district sparsely 
inhabited, but the few peasants we met seemed as little inclined 
to give any information as to the objects on the way as they 
did to assist us to a road. We passed Khomotou, Galitia, 
and Theodoro, and reached Trikomo after sunset. We rested 


there the night, and reached home next day. 
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| tol. is decidedly a strong feeling in favour of the Turks 

among the English officials in the island; though, of 
course, justice is dealt impartially to Christian and Osmanli 
alike. This feeling is the result of actual experience in dealing 
with the two nationalities. The Turk is found to be truthful, 
sober, abstemious, honest, brave, simple, and devout in his 
forms and practices of worship, having a child-like faith in his 
superiors ; docile, kind to animals, and remarkable for cleanly 
habits and customs. 

If cleanliness be next to godliness, most assuredly the Turk 
is the holiest of mankind, for since I have lived in Cyprus I 


have never seen what I may call “a dirty Turk.” The poorest 
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Moslem beggar, though dressed in rags only held together by 
the merest shred, is still clean; whilst nothing can exceed the, 
scrupulous cleanliness of the well-to-do classes. Even the 
zaptiehs, who have only a shilling a day to live on, are clothed 
in spotless white from head to foot, under the garments given 
them by the English Government.* One day, without a’ 
moment’s warning, my husband ordered the members of his 
force to take off their uniforms, so that the medical officer 
should judge if they were fit for active service or not. He 
was as surprised as delighted with the appearance presented, 
and I have heard him since express strong opinions as to the 
character and nature of a religion which, in its teaching, so 
forcibly insists upon the maxim of godliness and cleanliness. 
Another characteristic of the Turk is his hospitality to 
strangers. Wherever we went on our many expeditions, we 
were always offered the best the house contained. If we re- 
fused to alight, women would come out offering us refresh- 
ment and water; the last sometimes costing them more 
trouble to obtain than wine, and would never dream of asking 
for any remuneration. I once remarked to a gentleman how 
singularly nice the Cypriotes were in this latter respect. He 
replied by asking me “if I had never observed the difference 
in the hospitality of a Greek and of a Turkish village ; how the 
former only gave from fear, whilst the latter offered you their 
all from an innate feeling of hospitality?” I confessed I had 
never noticed the difference, but I suspect there is a great deal 


of truth in the remark. 


* These clothes have only been issued six months ago, but, owing to the wretched 
materials they are made of, are almost completely worn out. 
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The Turks like us; they trust and believe in us, in the 
justice of our Courts, and in our wish to befriend them ; whilst 
the Greeks, on the other hand, seem to have an instinctive 
though unspoken dislike to us. They are invariably antago- 
nistic; they look upon us with jealousy mingled with fear, and 
never fail to try and compare us disadvantageously with the 
Russians. . 

At the same time, one ought not to confuse the Cypriotes 
with the true Hellenes, for in many characteristics the two 
people are essentially different, almost, indeed, forming a dis- 
tinct race. The Cypriotes are dull and lazy, they have no 
ambition, nor the patriotic longings of the Greeks. They are 
frugal and careful in their habits, sober,eand fond of hoarding 
their money; they do not care about making it, but like saving 
what they have. As I have said before, they are good parents, 
and devoted to their homes and villages. They are docile and 
extremely easily governed. Bad cases of murder or brigandage 
have been rarely tried before the Courts; though I may men- 
tion one instance of the former, told me by Mr. Seager, when 
at Nicosia, 

It seems the Cadi called his attention to a man called 
Themistocles, living at Baffo, who was Auown to have com- 
mitted thirteen murders in the island. This man was called the 
“Greek Avenger.” He was an assassin, hired by the Greeks 
to punish those who had injured them, and whom they thought 
had not been sufficiently chastised by the law. Mr. Seager 
did all in his power to prove a case against him; the spots 


where the murders had taken place were actually pointed out 
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to him. He was shown the murderer, and the men who had 
instigated the crimes; but he was quite unable to get up evi- 
dence in one single case to prove the man to be the actual 
assassin. So the fellow is at present at large, but narrowly 
watched by the authorities in the village where he lives. 

Since the English occupation, there have only been two cases 
of murder in the island, and in each case the culprit was hung. 
The Turks have a great horror of “taking life.” They have a 
superstition about taking the breath from anything animate; 
and to this day, a murderer is never executed, if, at the last 
moment, the person most injured by the crime comes and begs 
the criminal’s life, and forgives him the offence. 

I have often ese struck by the submission displayed by the 
Cypriote when told to comply with any order or command. 
Several times, riding about the country with my husband, he 
has discovered a peasant committing some unlawful act, such 
as burning brushwood, or cutting down a tree. On being 
remonstrated with, and desired to appear before the Court at 
a certain time, the man has just bowed his head and laid 
down his load, going off in the most touchingly submissive 
manner, and appearing before the Court at the very hour 
mentioned. They never resist, or become violent, like so 
many of the inhabitants of our other colonies. 

As another instance of this extreme docility, I may mention 
an incident that happened lately at Myrtou. 

I have already described the convent of Pantalemnon under 
the peak of Koudounos, with the belt of fir and pine-trees near 


it, Asethe grass began to fail on the southern portion of the 
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island, this wood became the place of an encampment of a 
migratory herd of bullocks, with their owners, who had to leave 
their own district of Famagusta lest their cattle should starve. 
On the arrival of the Commissioner to inspect this part of the 
district, the Mukhtar came to object to the immigration, and 
begged that the strangers might be removed, stating that he 
represented the local feeling on the subject. The Commis- 
sioner and civil surgeon went at once to inspect the encamp- 
ment. They found it consisted of forty souls, about eighty | 
bullocks, and twenty donkeys. ; 
The men all gathered round, anxious to hear their fate. 
They bowed in the usual manner, as much as * say that their 
heads, hands, and heart were at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioner, and then the ordinary attitude of respectful attention 
was assumed. They were first asked : 
“Who are you?” 
“Graziers from Famagusta,” was the reply. 
“What has brought you to Kyrenia ?” 
“To seek for the roots which form the only sustenance for 
our dying cattle.” 
“Were there no roots in Famagusta for the cattle to eat ?” 
“No. Famagusta is not a good locality for these roots ; 
and what there were had all been eaten long ago. We have 
either to change our feeding-ground, or see our cattle die. In 
the time of the Turk, it had been the custom to distribute grain 
during seasons of drought ; but since the English came, none 


had been given.” 


“What sort of root is it you give the cattle?” 
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Here one of the men advanced, and showed the root of the 
wild artichoke, a species of thistle, the unripe blossoms of 
which we had eaten ourselves in February. The root is long, 
like that of the dock plant, cutting like fresh liquorice root, 
tasting and smelling something like a potato. The questions 
were then continued as follows :— 

“Are you able to pay a small sum per head for the feeding 
of your cattle?” 

“Not a single piastre, for we are penniless.” 

“Then how do you live?” 

“We drink water and eat bread.” 

_The same man who had before advanced again came forward 
with a specimen to prove the statement; and this time made 
very clear the meaning of the expression “ staff of life.’ The 
article consisted of long thin bars of sweet smelling, well made, 
dark coloured bread, very much harder than the ordinary wood 
of the island. This had been made in large quantities six 
months before, and kept for these occasions. 

They were again asked if they lived entirely on this. 

In reply, the man pointed to a pot stewing on the fire, and 
on looking into it, it was found to be a stew of snails. It 
looked rich and nutritious, and they sazd tasted like chicken 
broth. This he insisted was their only food. 

“What will you do if you are ordered away ?” 

“God is good,” they answered. “If the Kaimakan makes 
us go away, we will go. But we must then starve.” 

Not a symptom of anger or resentment in the voice of the 


poor creature as he spoke; only a wistful earnestness, and a 
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patient endurance which was painfully touching—the result 
seemingly of much crushing and misery. 

Their conduct during all the time of their stay had been 
exemplary ; not a twig had been broken off the trees, and not 
a single complaint by the villagers could be brought against 
them, except the fact of their wanting the roots. So I am 
happy to say the Commissioner at once gave them permission 
to stop, on a promise of their continued good behaviour. 
These men were true types of the Cypriote peasant, and surely 
much latent good and strength may be brought forth from 
people whose only wish is to obey their superiors, and have 
enough food to support life. i 

I confess I have a strong feeling of sympathy for these poor 
people, and a great love of their island, and I earnestly hope 
this little book will not have been written in vain, and that 
next year it may be the means of tempting some few to judge 
for themselves if my descriptions have been correct, or if I 
have exaggerated in telling of the beauties of the part of 
Cyprus that my husband has been appointed to govern. 

Before closing, I will add a few words on the antagonism 
shown to the English by a few Greek Cypriotes. This feeling 
can undoubtedly be traced, to a great extent, to the influence 
of the priests and monks. They are taught to look on Russia 
as the actual head of their Church. Russian agents and spies 
are always coming to and fro amongst them, threatening some, 
flattering and bribing others. Double eagles have been pre- 
sented by the Czar to almost every monastery or convent, to 


be placed over the portals. Constant communication is kept 
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up between the ecclesiastics of both countries. In the heat of 
an argument, once or twice the priests have let me see their 
true feelings, and unwisely disclosed their ideas on the power 
of England and that of Russia, and shown with which country 
their sympathies lie. 

These Russian secret agents seem slowly but surely making 
their way and influencing the people, distilling the poison of 
jealousy and discontent into their nature, urging them on to 
have imaginary grievances, and pointing out that we favour 
the Osmanli more than the Christian. The schoolmasters 
even have been ,known to have these sympathies, and I re- 
member Mr. Ellis, the artist, telling me how, when sketching 
in a remote part of Cyprus, he heard one evening an alter- 
cation going on between his dragoman and the schoolmaster. 
On inquiring what it was about, the interpreter told him the 
schoolmaster had just been saying, “The English were dogs 
(skilos), and the slaves of the Russians, who would soon come 
and liberate Cyprus and the Holy Church.” Mr. Ellis told 
the man it was most disgraceful for one holding his position to 
speak in this way, and reproved him in the strongest manner. 
Next day he came humbly to apologize for his language. But 
he had spoken out what he felt, and the later retractation was 
only from fear of the consequences. 

All this may only be a beginning, but it would be better 
not quite to ignore the feeling any more than to take no notice 
of the “Brotherhood.” We ought to remember that forewarned 


is forearmed, and it is just as well to nip all these little petty 
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treasons in the bud before they rise to become recognized 
facts. 

The poorer classes are very ignorant, none of them can read 
or write, or even count beyond a certain figure. The example 
set them by their priests in this respect is very disgraceful. 
Though the bishops and higher clergy are men of some 
learning and culture, still, the village priests and monks are 
utterly uneducated, and, like the peasants, can neither read 
nor write. Indeed, as a rule, they are labouring men, tilling 
the ground and frequenting the coffee-shops as the peasants do. 

Though, as I said before, belonging to the orthodox Greek 
faith, the Church of Cyprus, from the reign of the Emperor 
Zeno, A.D. 473, has enjoyed many independent privileges. The 
head of it is the Archbishop of Nicosia, who, though owning 
the supremacy of the Archimandrite at Stamboul, is entirely 
independent of him as regards church discipline. He is styled 
His Beatitude, signs his name in red ink (like the Greek em- 
perors used to do), and uses a seal having a two-headed eagle 
engraved on it. In the chapter on Salamis, I related why all 
these dignities were conferred and the independence of the 
Cypriote Church confirmed. 

The Archbishop, as I have said, must be a Cypriote, and 
a widower. Every Nahieh, or village of one hundred families, 
sends a priest to Nicosia, where a synod is held; the votes of 
these ecclesiastics are taken, and the Archbishop is elected by 


ballot—a gualified ballot.* The election is quite independent 





* Teall it guvalified, because it is well known that bribery takes place to a large extent 
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of the Porte, although the Ottoman Government gives a 
nominal assent through the Governor. Bishops are chosen 
in the same manner. As these dignitaries must be widowers, 
the generality of priests are, or have been, married. The rule 
is strict that a priest may not marry after his ordination, and 
it is usual for any one seeking priestly orders to defer going 
into the Church until he has found a suitable partner for life. 
Then, if the wife happen to die early, he has a fair chance of 
becoming a bishop. A person intended for the priesthood is 
brought up so from his earliest infancy, and the law is that 
scissors of a razor must not have touched him from the hour 
of his birth. 

The monasteries are really more like large farms than actual 
convents. The servants are chosen from amongst such of the 
peasants as are intended for the priesthood. Theoretically, 
the monks are not permitted to have wives to live with them. 
In fact, such a thing is forbidden; but, as I have oftentimes 
related, the rule is in reality abrogated. The Greek Church 
authorizes the monastic establishments to give “sanctuary” 
to any widows who may ask for quarters, and the widows as 
frequently as not have daughters or other female relatives with 
them. To us the invariable explanation was: “They are only 
the servants.” 

The Rayah or village priests, though ignorant and dirty, are 
much more friendly to the English than those living in the 

ON Ss a 


in these elections. The Bishop of Larnaca caused one thousand pounds to be distri- 
buted through a friend among the electors, and the Bishop of Baffo’s election cost him 
one thousand five hundred pounds. 
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monasteries, and we have often received great kindness and 
hospitality from them. But as an instance of: the vespect with 
which they are treated, I know asa fact that when ten of them 
were imprisoned in the jail at Limassol, fifteen of the other 
prisoners petitioned that they might be removed on account 
of their dirty condition. The hapless Commissioner who had 
to settle such a knotty point, saw on the one hand an outraged 
community and sympathizing British public, and on the other 
the filthy details of the situation. 

Besides the Christians, Mahomedans, Maronites, and Arme- 
nians, there is another sect in Cyprus, the members of which 
go by the name of « Linobambaki,” or “linen and cotton.” 
They are thus called from belonging neither to the Christian 
nor Moslem faith; though in outward appearance they re- 
semble Turks. They are in reality members of the Greek 
Church, whose ancestors were forced to declare themselves 
Mussulmans after the Turkish conquest in1571. They number 
about twelve hundred, and live chiefly in a village called Leo- 
Petro, situated south of Lake Paralimni, and between Cape 
Pyla and Cape Greco. They are poor and industrious, but 
not held in much respect by either Turk or Christian. 

In Chapter XIV. I have given an account of our visit to the 
convent of Pantalemnon, near Myrtou. It will be more com- 
plete if I now attempt some description of the very character- 
istic fair which is held there in August each year, and is 
especially remarkable for the types of the islanders and others 
then brought together. Our second visit to this spot was an 


official one. In the previous year a serious riot had taken place 
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between the Moslems and Christians, so my husband resolved 
to be present in person on this occasion, taking with him a 
force of ten zaptiehs. Scarcely ever absent from his side, it was 
not likely I should miss the opportunity ; and as the medical 
officer accompanied us, and we had our servants and usual 
escort, we made a very imposing cavalcade. Papa Meletius 
received us most cordially, putting his best rooms at our 
disposal. 

The fair is held outside the monastery gates. St. Panta- 
lemnon’s feast day is coincident in point of time; thus busi- 
ness, pleasure, and religion are conveniently combined, and 
the whole scene lively beyond description. 

Crowds come to it,from all parts of the island, as well as 
many members of the Greek Church from the coast of Asia 
Minor. All night long strings of mules kept arriving, some 
heavily laden with goods, others burdened with live freight in 
the shape of their owners, men and women mounted on piles 
of gay-coloured quilts, which, after serving as saddles, would 
be utilized as bedding. The richer families hired each a room 
in the monastery ; the others, and of course by far the greater 
number, encamped either under the verandahs or the trees in 
the garden, while some few squatted out in the middle of the 
square, with their mules forming a sort of laager round them. 
We were kept awake all night by the noise of the new arrivals 
and the braying of the animals. 

I got up at daylight and leant over the rails of the balcony 
to enjoy the scene. Even at that early hour the toilettes were 


commencing, and it was most amusing to see the ladies all 
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helping each other, and shaking out the garments which had 
been ruffled by the night’s rest. The loose trousers, bright 
petticoats, scarlet, black, and purple bodices embroidered with 
gold, and the gay-coloured scarves round their heads, made 
the ight below a scene of confusion of the gayest description 
I h d ever witnessed. 

One family in particular fixed my attention. . It consisted 
of a group of Circassians in their native dress. There were 
five young girls among them ; and as they stood together 
holding out their hands while the rest poured water over them 
(the only kind of ablution that took place during the fair), I _ 
thought them five of the handsomest women J had ever beheld. 
All Circassians cut their front hair short, letting it fall in loose 
locks as far as the lobes of their ears, and hanging in long 
plaits down their backs. They wear the ordinary red fez on 
their heads ; but the black silk tassel is of much greater thick- 
ness and length than those of the men, and falls in graceful 
and most becoming waves over their shoulders, softening the 
rather too marked outline of the features. Round this fez were 
wound silk handkerchiefs turban-wise, and a band or circle of 
gold coins strung closely together is fastened round the head. 
They wear the same ornament on their necks ; in fact, they 
were loaded with jewelry as far as the waist, Instead of 
white trousers, tieirs were made of satin, in crimson, blue, 
black, and yellow stripes, and these very wide, falling over the 
instep. A sort of short dressing-gown or wrapper of crimson 


calico completed the costume, which at a distance was very 
striking. 
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Later we descended, and, escorted by the priest, paid them 
a visit. I was sadly disappointed with their looks on close 
inspection: the features seemed large and of a Jewish type, 
and the dead white skin coarse and unlovable. Their trinkets, 
however, were worth examining, and the variety of coins, 
chains, and bangles was incredible. The priest assured me 
they were all of solid gold, and I fancy each girl must have 
carried hundreds of pounds’ worth on her. I saw them eyeing 
my simple summer costume with great contempt. They 
evidently thought my appearance unworthy of the wife of the 
. great English pasha who had come to honour the fair with his 
presence. They,had never seen a pair of gloves in their lives 
before now, and as I opened and fastened button after button 
to show them how they were worn, they were greatly delighted, 
and their respect rose accordingly. | 

They had come all the way from the interior of Asia Minor 
to worship this particular saint, and the priest had known 
them ever since he came to live in this monastery, and always 
reserved a particular room for their party. The interpreter 
assured me that sometimes they gave the church a present of 
twenty pounds on leaving; and that many of the people round 
us, though seemingly poor and belonging to the peasant class, 
would leave four or five sovereigns behind them. I understood 
then the cheerfulness with which the good papa seemed to 
welcome the arrivals, and the lavish bestowal of his coffee 
and spoonfuls of jam on all who came to pay him a visit in 
his little room. 


For half a mile outside the convent entrance, booths had 
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been erected, and branches and canvas stretched on poles to 
form small impromptu shops, where sweetmeats, fruit, cheap 
trinkets, coloured prints and handkerchiefs, and every variety 
of small articles were sold. Others had more imposing arrays 
of chains and charms in real gold and silver, with turquoises, 
pearls, and coral. At one of them I bought two old silver belts 
or clasps richly ornamented in coloured enamels, which I much 
fear some poor peasant must have parted with in distress; a 
feeling that somewhat dimmed my happiness in becoming the 
possessor of such curious pieces of antique workmanship. 

We also purchased a number of articlese which the good . 
papa styled “church property.” After dinner he produced a 
bag containing the thanksgivings of devotees collected during 
many years, consisting of silver belts, chateleines, clasps, pearl 
ornaments, gold coins, and small trinkets. It was most amus- 
ing to watch the old priest whenever we asked the price of an 
article, putting his hand on his breast, bowing his head, and 
saying meekly, that he was selling for the Church, and God 
would prompt us to give the fair price! All the same, he had 
carefully fixed the value of each object in his own mind, and 
had no intention of selling it for a fraction less. When the 
people found out we were purchasers of these things, a great 
many were sent us to look at, and some of the enamel work 
was very quaint and curious. 

Having said so much of the monastery and its fair, I may 
fittingly, I hope, tell the legend of the saint, especially as his 
tortures, an account of which has been carefully handed down 


to posterity, are something eminently diabolical. 
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Pantalemnon was a Greek saint, who lived and died at 
Zante. His bones were carried over to Cyprus and presented 
to the monastery, which was named after him. A blind arch 
at one end of the church is decorated with pictures represent- 
ing the tortures; some of them, in spite of the grotesque style 
of painting, being, as I have said, inexpressibly horrible. It 
seems he was placed in a pot of boiling oil, taken out later 
and thrown into a box of writhing serpents, one of which has" 
bored right through his body. He was then carried off to a 
wilderness and left there to starve; but, changing their minds, 
his tormentors finished his existence by tying him on a block 
of wood, over which revolved a wheel stuck with knives, saws, 
scythes, and every kind of sharp instrument. As this revolved 
he was mercifully cut to pieces, and shortly after canonized, 
when he became one of the favourite saints of the Greek 
Church. Crowds came to kiss his likeness after it had been 
duly blessed by the priests, and made little offerings to the 
church before the small shrine containing his supposed bones. 

My little book is finished; yet I feel loth to cease writing 
of the place and people I have grown to love so dearly. And, 
indeed, it may well be so, for scarcely ever a day passes with- 
out some subject of interest finding a place in my diary. One 
event of recent occurrence I cannot forbear to relate, it being 
no less than the unravelment of the mystery surrounding “ The 
Wild:Man of Kyrenia.” 

All over the island startling and improbable stories were 
current concerning this individual. The soldiers declared they 


had seen him, The natives assured us such a being often 
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visited them. But as we had never seen him ourselves, we 
looked upon him as a myth. 

However, we were to be undeceived. One day, whilst walk- 
ing a mile or so from the town, we heard most melancholy and 
unearthly cries from a distance; and on looking in the direc- 
tion from which they came, we saw the figure of a tall brick- 
coloured man, perfectly naked, with a long stick in his hand, 
walking amongst the trees. He seemed to be coming in our 
direction; so my husband stepped up firmly, but quickly, 
towards him, and stood in front of him, never taking his eyes 
off the madman’s face. . 

He seemed a man about fifty, prematurely old, with a com- 
pletely bald head. His figure was tall and powerful; the 
muscles showed plainly through the lean flesh. He walked 
on towards the town, my husband beside him, step by step. 
His pace suddenly changed to a run, and he darted into the 
first house they came to. On following him, he was found 
sitting in a chair,a number of women crowded up in the 
farthest corner. One of them threw him a sack, which he 
fastened round his waist, showing he was not altogether an 
idiot, and knew that his costume, or rather his zant of one, 
was against the law. On the arrival of some zaptiehs, he 
was taken to the Konak. 

The first thing decided on was that he must wear some gar- 
ments. This he sternly and violently refused to do. The 
Cadi, Kaimakan, and a number of notables were sent for, and 
a consultation took place. A relation, who lived in the town, 


volunteered the information that the man’s name was Touli; 
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| that thirty years ago he had committed a terrible crime, and 
had been condemned by the Archbishop to wander about like 
a wild beast. He was forbidden to enter the houses, or hold 
any intercourse with man. He was condemned to live on the 
roots and herbs that grew wild in the fields. To confirm his 
degradation, he was forbidden during the space of ten years to 
wear any clothes on his body or covering for his head. He 
had become so wedded to this life, that instead of ten, he had 
lived it for thirty years; and no one now could induce him to 
conform to the usages of civilization. It seems that through 
his madness shone many glimmerings of a shrewd spirit; for 
though wandering from place to place, he would visit each 
district at the season most famous for the special fruit of the 
locality: Varosshia when the cucumbers were ripe; Machera 
at the time of the grape-picking ; Limassol for the olives; or _ 
Kyrenia for the carobs. This fact accounted for our never 
having seen him before, as he had only arrived that day ; for 
the carob-beans were just beginning to ripen. 

My husband had some trouble with him at first, but exercised 
great patience and gentleness combined with firmness. It was 
indeed curious to see how the wild animal, under the influence 
of kindness and superior strength of will, gradually grew 
tame. 

For three days he refused all food or drink, though every kind 
of fruit and vegetable was placed before him; till at last, driven 
by hunger, he devoured the cheese and bread beside him. Then, 
from lying on the stone floor, he took to reclining on the divan 


in the room where he was confined; and at the end of the 
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week he was persuaded for the first time, after so many years, 
to put on civilized garments. 

It was curious how fond he grew of my husband, knowing 
his step from all others. If he heard a stranger coming, he 
would instantly rush to the door and barricade the inside, only 
opening it on hearing my husband’s “ Come, come, Touli, none 
of your nonsense ; open the door at once.” 

He would follow him backwards and forwards to the well for 
drink, and speak quite reasonably, though refusing to answer 
or acknowledge the presence of all others. But he never could 
be made to promise to wear clothes. He was curiously firm 
on this point; he was told that if he only wore ove garment 
he would be let out at once. But thoygh longing for liberty, 
no one could persuade him to say he would do so after he 
returned to his wild life. 

One day, after a fortnight’s confinement, a zaptieh rushed to 
our house to say Touli had escaped, and had made for the 
mountains before any one could overtake him. He had been 
allowed to walk about the Konak latterly, no one suspecting 
he thought of running away as long as he had clothes on; but | 
that morning, seeing the guard some few hundred yards off, 
he bounded forward, and was lost to sight in a few minutes 
among the trees. He left his costume later by the roadside, 
and wanders still through the island as the “Wild Man of 
Kyrenia.” And now I have done. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I have lived now for 
almost a year in Cyprus; that I have never enjoyed better 


health or greater happiness. I have lived among the people 
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and grown to love them; have travelled over the plains and 
- mountains, and think them beautiful. I have gathered a store 
of health, happiness, and knowledge which I fain would share 
with others; and during these months not the least pleasure 
has been the thought that some day I may induce, by the 
perusal of this book, others to come out to try for themselves 
if I have failed in one point, or deviated in any respect from 
the truth, in doing justice to what I hope will again be called 
“Cyprus the blest, the happy, and the beautiful.” 
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FLOWERS. 


Jessamine, Banksia rose, anemone, passion flower, hyacinth, 
crocus, asphodel, Jerusalem star, cyclamen, gladiolus, iris, arum, 
marigold, ranunculus, violet, rose, orchids, convolvulus, honey- 
suckle, geranium, sweet pea, carnation, clematis, immortel, 
China aster, poppy, buttercup, dog daisy, myosotis; the thistle 
in extraordinary variety (of the latter the flower is in some 
blue, in others pink, in a third yellow, in a fourth large and 
purple; whilst in the most curious, the stem is of a decided blue 


colour, the leaves grey, and the bloom small and pink). 


FERNS, 


Which grow in great variety, include the common bracken, 


the maidenhair, and the lycopodium. 
21—2 
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TREES. 


Carob, olive, dwarf beech, oak, holly, plane, sycamore, weep- 
ing willow, many kinds of fir and pine, laburnum, walnut, palm, 
pepper, alder, hawthorn, cedar, cypress, sycamore-fig, ash, hazel, 


poplar, maple, acacia, eucalyptus globulus. 


SHRUBS. 


. 
Heath, cistus, verbena, myrtle, oleander, arbutus, chiniah, 
syringa, small white wistaria, cabbage-tree plant, juniper, maize, 
cane, tamarisk, a kind of lilac-tree mastic, privet, henna, gorse, 


cotton, fennel. 


HERBS. 


Rosemary, lavender, thyme, sage, rue, mint, tobacco, has- 
chish (now forbidden). 


MEDICINAL PLANTS. 


Squills, marsh mallow, camomile, colocynth, castor oil, mus- 


tard, aloe. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, leek, onion, patato, artichoke, 
colocass, vania, barmian, bringals or the egg-plant, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, vegetable marrow, chillies, lentils, capers, cape goose- 
berry, wild asparagus, beetroot, spinach, radish, carrot, broad 


bean, celery, watercress, chicory, kohl-kohl or Maltese turnip. 


pa 


FRUIT. 


Mulberry, pear, apricot, damson, plum, apple, peach, necta- 


rine, almond, walnut, pomegranate, lemon, orange, citron, sweet 
lemon, fig, medlar, date, quince, melons of every description, 


coriander, prickly pear, grape, blackberry, cherry, caishas, straw- 


berry (rare). 


GAME. 


Partridge, francolin, teal, wild duck, blue rock, hare, jack- 
snipe, woodcock, sand grouse, quail (button and full), bustard, 


curlew, beccafico; grey, green, and golden plover. 
—O— 


BIRDS. 


Falcon, merlin, kestrel, hawfinch, nightingale, martin, swift, 


diver ; horned, white, and hooded owls, also the common owl ; 
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kingfisher, pelican, raven, grey crow, stork, magpie; sky and 
ground tit, great crested larks, thrush, blackbird, jay, bee-hunter, 


bee-catcher. 


FISH. 


Bass, red and white mullet, rock cod, globe fish, sun fish, 
devil fish, jelly fish, conger eel, electric eels, sea perch, hippo- 


campus, shrimps, crabs. 


€ 


ESSENCES. 


Rose-water, orange-flower water, violet essence, patchouli, 


storax or liquid amber (burnt_as incense), oil of myrtle. 


PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURES AND INDUSTRY. 


SPONGE FISHING, off the northern coast. 


SILK, dyed and woven for dresses, handkerchiefs, scarves, 
and skirts. 


EMBROIDERY, done principally by the women of the Karpass 
district. 


POTTERY, manufactured at Lapithos, Varosshia, Larnaca, 
Korno, and Limassol. 
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CALICO PRINTING: Manchester goods are printed in Nicosia 
for-divans, quilt covers, &c. 

BooT AND SHOEMAKING, carried on to an enormous extent 
in Nicosia. 

TANNING is one of the chief industries. , 

DISTILLING essences and sweet perfumes and oils is carried 
on all over Cyprus. 


SILVERSMITHS’ WORK is chiefly done in Nicosia. 


= 


o 


ORNAMENTAL STONES IN CYPRUS 


(USED IN JEWELRY). 


Paphian diamond.—lIt is merely rock-crystal found among 
the porphyritic rocks and mountains round Baffo. 

Amethysts are crystals abounding amongst the ores of iron 
and manganese, which get tinged with these substances, and 
have the appearance of amethysts. 

Jaspers.—They are found principally in the Karpass Moun- 
tains; the colours are generally green, yellow, purple, red, or 
black. 

Agates, bloodstones, and chalcedony are found in the mountains 
of the Olympian range. 

Analcime crystals are found near Baffo ; some are of great 
beauty, resembling diamonds. 


Emeralds are simply substances that have been coloured 
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by contact with copper, or possibly quartz having a green 
tint. 

Malachite is said to be found in the mountains above 
Kythrea. 

Morzion is a black quartz. I have seen a gold ring set round 


with small black stones; they called it “black diamond.” 


EXPORTS (Principal). . 


Oxen. Hemp. aerra umbra. 
Sheep. Hides. " Tallow. 
Horses. Leather. Wine. 
Mules. Madder roots. Vinegar. 
Barley. Potatoes. Silk cocoons. 
Carob-beans. Raisins. Cotton. 
Flax. Salt. 
—=OH-= 
IMPORTS. 


Mainly cotton goods and manufactured articles in great 
variety for personal and household use. Tobacco, beer, and 
Spirits. 


(1 am indebted to Mr. Corby, head of the Customs, Larnaca, Sor the above information. ) 


—O— 
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SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


The revenues are derived from the following sources :— 
Customs and excise; tax on land or on property ; on animals 
(sheep, goats, pigs, &c.); tithes; exemption from military 
service, formerly paid only by Christians, but now by Mussul- 


man and Christian alike; and licences. 


REFERENCES TO CYPRUS IN THE BIBLE. 
Acts iv. 36; Acts xi. #9; Acts xiii; Acts xv. 39; Acts xxi. 16. 


NATIVES KNOWN TO ART AND LITERATURE. 


SCULPTORS. 

STYPPAX. EPICHARMOS. 

SIMOS. ZENODOTES. 

ONASIPHON. 

POETS. 

BUCLUS:. CLEON, of Kurium. 
STASINOS. HERMENIUS, of Kurium. 
HEGESIAS. SOPATROS. 


CLEARCHUS, of Soli (who wrote biographies). 
ZENO, the Philosopher. 
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TABLE OF MONEY AT «PRESENT -USEDUN 


CYPRUS. 
One English sovereign 2 : , s . 180 piastres. 
French twenty-franc piece , : ; . 142  piastres. 
Turkish lira. : ‘ ‘ : 4 . 162  piastres. 
Half-crown. ‘i 4 : ; : . - 22 piastres. 
One shilling . : : ‘ ; : : 9 piastres. 
One penny. ve ‘ ; ; . 30 paras. 
aah glass 
e Soa. 

Turkish medjili me : : pie! 
One piastre. «. (* 2) 


Forty paras make a piastre. 
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SUMMARY OF DATES OF THE CHIEF EVENTS 


B.C. 


1045. 
1000. 
‘ LOT 

594. 


550. 
525. 


477. 
387. 
333: 
323. 
295- 

58. 


A.D. 


45. 
Tne 
265. 
648. 
802. 


964. 
I1QI. 


I 192. 
1393. 


1425. 


1489. 
1546. 
1570. 
1571. 


BNel ae tion ORYOR CYPRUS. 


First Phoenician settlement. But the island was inhabited many 
centuries before this period. 

Revolt against the sovereignty of Hiram, King of Tyre. 

Tribute paid to Sargon, King of Assyria, by the Cypriote kings. 

Invasion by Apries, King of Egypt. 

Cyprus brought under Egyptian rule by King Amasis. 

The Cypriote kings under allegiance to Cambyses, King of 
Persia. 

Conquest of part of Cyprus by the Greeks under Pausanius. 

Peace of Antalcidas. Cyprus becomes a Persian possession. 

The Cypriote kings declare in favour of Alexander the Great. 

On the death of Alexander, Cyprus was allotted to Antigonus. 

Commencement of the Ptolemaic dynasty in Cyprus. 

Cyprus annexed by the Roman Empire. 


— = 


Visit of Paul and Barnabas. Conversion of Paulus Sergius. 

Insurrection of the Jews, and massacre of Greek population. 

Cyprus becomes part of the Eastern or Byzantine Empire. 

Invasion by the Arabs, and destruction of Salamis. 

Cyprus conquered by the Saracens in the reign of Haroun-el- 
Raschid. 

Cyprus regained by the Byzantine Empire. 

Conquest of Cyprus by Richard I. of England, and sale to the 
Templars. 

Commencement of the Lusignan dynasty. 

Famagusta taken by the Genoese, and held by them for ninety 
years. 

Invasion of Cyprus by the Egyptians, after which the island be- 
came tributary to Egypt. 

The Venetian Republic annexed Cyprus. 

Serious rebellion in the island. 

Invasion by the Turks ; capture of Nicosia. 

Famagusta besieged and taken by the Turks. 
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157} Cyprus ceded by treaty to the Porte by the Venetian Republic. 
1764. Insurrection and civil war in Cyprus. 

1832. Temporary occupation by Egypt. 

1840. Cyprus given back to the Porte by Egypt. 

1878. Occupation of Cyprus by Great Britain. 
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PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS. 
By Epwin W. STREETER, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, demy 8vo 
cloth, 18s., calf, 27s. 


NEW BOOKS (CONTINUED). 


eee nnn nee 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM HANDBOOKS. 


THE DYCE AND FORSTER COLLECTIONS. 


With numerous Illustrations and Facsimile Autographs. Large crown 
8vo. [lx the Press. 


JAPANESE ART. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. [/n the Press. 





THE “A. D. C.”: being Personal Reminiscences of the 
e 
University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F. C. BURNAND, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Editign. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. 


By Esme Scorr-STEvENSON. With a Map and _ [Lylustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


MY CHIEF AND I; or, Six Months in Natal after 
the Langalibalele Outbreak. By ATHERTON WYLDE. With Portrait 
of Colonel Durnford. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


A YEAR IN PESHAWUR AND A LADWS RIDE 


INTO THE KHYBER PASS. By. L. R. TREVELYAN. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 


CHRONICLES OF NO MAN’S LAND. 
By F. Boyrr, Author of ‘*‘Camp Notes.” Large crown, 10s. 6d, 


THE CARLYLE BIRTHDAY 20Cr 
Prepared by permission of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. Small fcap, 8vo, 3s. 


NEW BOOKS (CONTINUED). 





DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPADISTS. 


Forming new volume of the New and Uniform Edition of John Morley’s 
Works, Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


JACK’S EDUCATION ; or, How he Learnt Farming. 
By PROFESSOR HENRY TANNER, F.C.S., Senior Member of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture 
under the Government Department of Science. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 


FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


By ARTHUR ROLAND. Edited by WILLIAM ABLETT. 


I.—DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. 
9 
a) 
Vou. II.—POULTRY-KEEPING. Large crown 8vo, 53s. 


Vou. II.—TREE-PLANTING FOR ORNAMENTATION OR 
PROFIT. Suitable to every soil and situation. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


LESSONS IN HORSE JUDGING AND ON THE 
SUMMERING OF HUNTERS. By W. FEARNLEY, late Principal 
of the Edinburgh Veterinary College. With Illustrations. Crown 


8vo, 4s. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN : Political Studies. 


By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE REALITIES OF FREEMASONRY. 
By Mrs. BLaxe, Author of “‘Twelve Months in Southern Europe.” 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 


TEN LECEURES ON ART. 
By E. J. Poynrer, R.A. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


Sew Slodels. 


THE BROWN HAND AND THE WHITE. 


By Mrs. Compron ReEabg, Author of ‘‘Sidonie,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER DIGNITY AND GRACE. 
By Te Crsesivols: [Ln January. 


TOM SINGLETON: Dragoon and Dramatist. 


By W. W. FoLietr $yNcz, Author of ““Oliviae Raleigh.” 3 vols., 


crown 8vo. 
e 


WAPPERMOUTH. 


By W. THEODORE HICKMAN. 3 vols. 


GEORGE RAYNER: A Story. 


By LEON Brook. 2 vols. 


COUSIN HENRY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Crown 8vo, 2 vols. 


BEATING THE AIR; 


By ULick RALPH BURKE, 3 vols. 


COUSIN SIMON. 


By the Hon. Mrs. ROBERT MarsHAmM, I vol, 


THE PARSON O’ DUMFORD. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


GRACE ELWYN. 
By the Author of ‘*On the Banks of the Delaware.” 2 vols, 


193, FiccADILLY, Lonwpon, W. 


JANUARY, 1880. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 


INCLUDING 


DRAWING EXAMPLES, DIAGRAMS, MODELS, 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


NOW PUBLISHING. - 


THE POPULAR _LIBRARY EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Large Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


This Edition is printed on good paper, and contains Illustrations that have 
appeared in the Household Edition, printed on Plate Papers Each Volume 


consists of about 450 pages of Letterpress.and 16 full-page Illustrations, . The 


following Volumes are ready : . 
e 


SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” 
PICKWICK. 2 Vols. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 Vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 Vols. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2 Vols. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 Vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 Vols. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 Vols. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2 Vols, 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP anp REPRINTED 


PIECES. 2 Vols. (ln the Press. 


BOOKS> 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 








ABBOTT (EDWIN)—Formerly Head-Master of the Philological School— 


A CONCORDANCE OF THE ORIGINAL POETICAL 
WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. With an Introduction on the English of 
Pope, by Epwin A. Assott, D.D., Author of ‘‘A Shakespearian Grammar,” 
&c. &c. Medium 8vo, price £x 1s. 


ABBOTT (SAMUEL)— 
ARDENMOHR: AMONG THE HILLS. A Record of 


Scenery and Sport irythe Highlands of Scotland. With Sketches and Etching by 
the Author. 2Demy 8vo, z2s. 6d. 


BARTLEY (G. C. T.)— 
A HANDY BOOK FOR GUARDIANS OF THE POOR: 


being a Complete Manual of the Duties of the Office, the Treatment of Typical 
Cases, with Practical Examples, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE PARISH NET: HOW IT’S DRAGGED AND 
WHAT IT CATCHES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. . 
THE SEVEN AGES OF A VILLAGE PAUPER. Crown 
; 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BEESLY (EDWARD SPENCER)—Professor of History in University College, 
London— 
CATILINE, CLODIUS, AND TIBERIUS. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. 
BENNETT (W. C.)— 
SEA SONGS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
BENSON (W.)— 
MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. Coloured 
Frontispiece and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. : 
PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR, Small 
4to, cloth, 15s. 
BIDDLECOMBE (SIR GEORGE) C.B., Captain R.N.— 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR GEORGE BIDDLE- 
COMBE, C.B., Captain R.N. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 
BLAKE (EDITH OSBORN£)— 
TWELVE MONTHS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ras. 
BLYTH (COLONEL)— 
THE WHIST-PLAVER. With Coloured Plates of “ Hands.” 
Third Edition. Imp. x6mo, cloth, 53. 
AZ 
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BRADLEY (THOMAS)—of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich— 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two 
Parts, with Sixty Plates. Oblong folio half-bound, each Part r6s. 
Selection (from the above) of Twenty Plates for the use of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Oblong folio, half-bound, 16s. 
BUCKLAND (FRANK)\— 
LOG-BOOK OF A FISHERMAN AND ZOOLOGIST. 
Second Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 
BURCHETT (R.)— ph: 
DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY: New Edition. 24mo, 
cloth, 5d. 
LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, for the Use of Schools of Art. 


Twenty-first Thousand. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, 7S. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: The Course of Construction 


of Plane Geometrical Figures. With 137 Diagrams. Eighteenth Edition. Post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CADDY (MRS.)— 
HOUSEHOLD ORGANIZATION. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


CAITHNESS (COUNTESS)— e t 
OLD TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT: or, an Earnest 


Endeavour to Reconcile Material Science with Qpiritual Science and Scripture, 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


CAMPION (F.S.), late Major, Staff, rst Br. C.N.G., U.S.A.— 
ON THE FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild Sport, 


Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. With Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 16s 
Second Edition. 


oY F os IN SPAIN. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
econ ition. 
CARLYLE (DR.)— 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY.—Literal Prose Transla- 

tion of Tur InreRno, with Text and Notes. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 14s, 

CARLYLE (THOMAS)—See pages 17 and 18, 
CLINTON (R. H.)\— 

A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from the 


Earliest Times to A.D, 1872. With Copious Quotations on the Leading Events and 
the Constitutional History, together with Appendices. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CRAIK (GEORGE LILLI£E)— 
ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated in a Philo- 


logical Commentary on his Julius Cesar. Fifth Edition. Post &vo, cloth, ss. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
DASENT (SIR G. W.)— 
JEST AND EARNEST. A Collection of Reviews and 


Essays. 2vols. Post 8vo, cloth, £1 xs, 


TALES FROM THE FJELD. A Second Series of 


Popular Tales from the Norse of P. Ch. Asbjérnsen. Small 8yvo, cloth, zos. 6d. 
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DAUBOURG (E.)— 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. Doors, Vestibules, Stair- 


cases, Anterooms, Drawing, Dining, and Bed Rooms, Libraries, Bank and News- 
paper Offices, Shop Fronts and Interiors. With detailed Plans, Sections, and 
Elevations. A purely practical work, intended for Architects, Joiners, Cabinet 
Makers, Marble Workers, Decorators; as well as for the owners of houses who 
wish to have them ornamented by artisans of their own choice, Half-imperial, 
cloth, 42 ras. 6d. 


DAVIDSON (ELLIS A.\— 


PRETTY ARTS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
LEISURE HOURS. A Book for Ladies. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER: a Guide in 


Building, Making, and Repairing. With numerous Illustrations, drawn on Wood 
by the Author. Royal 8vo, ros. 6d. 


DAVISON (THE MISSES)— 


TRIQUETI MARBLES in tHE ALBERT MEMORIAL 


CHAPEL, WINDSOR. A Series of Photographs. Dedicated by express per- 

mission to Her Majesty the Queen. The Work consists of 117 Photographs, with 

ee Letterpress, mounted on 49 sheets of cardboard, half-imperial. Price 
Io Ios. 


DE COIN (COLONEL ROBERT L.)— 
HISTORY2AND CULTIVATION OF COTTON AND 
TOBACCO. Post 8vo, cloth, gs. 
DE KONINCK (LaL.) and DIETZ (E.)— 
PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 


as applied to the Manufacture of Iron from its Ores, and to Cast Iron, Wrought 
Tron, and Steel, as found in Commerce. Edited, with notes, by RoperT MALuet. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DE POMAR (THE DUKE)— 
FASHION AND PASSION ; or, Life in Mayfair. New 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HEIR TO THE CROWN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
DE WORMS (BARON HENRY)\— 
ENGLAND’S POLICY IN THE EAST. An Account of 


the Policy and Interest of England in the Eastern Question, as compared with 
those of the other European Powers. Sixth Edition. To this Edition has been 
added the Tripartite Treaty of 1856, and the Black Sea Treaty of 1871. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, ss. 


DE WORMS (BARON HENRY) Continued— 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: A Poli- 


tical Sketch of Men and Events since 1868. Revised and Corrected, with an 
Additional Chapter on the Present Crisis in the East. With Maps. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gs. 


DICKENS (CHARLES)—See pages 19—22. 
DYCE’S COLLECTION. A Catalogue of Printed Books and 


Manuscripts bequeathed by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce to the South Kensington 
Museum. 2vols. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 14s. 


A Collection of Paintings, Miniatures, Drawings, Engravings, 
Rings, and Miscellaneous Objects, bequeathed by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dycg 
to the South Kensington Museum. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 7s. 


DICKENS (CHARLES)—Conducted by— 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. First Series. 20 vols. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. each, 
New Series. Vols. 1 to 22, Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. each. 
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DIXON (W. HEPWORTH)— J mp 
BRITISH CYPRUS. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 15s. 


THE HOLY LAND. Fourth Edition. With 2 Steel and 
12 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, zos. 6d. 
DRAYVSON (LIEUT.-COL. A. W.)— 


THE CAUSE OF THE SUPPOSED PROPER MOTION 
OF THE FIXED STARS, with other Geometrical Problems in Astronomy hitherto 
unsolved, Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 


THE CAUSE, DATE, AND DURATION OF THE 
LAST GLACIAL EPOCH OF GEOLOGY, with an Investigation of a New 
Movement of the Earth. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 


PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND 
SKETCHING. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
DYCE (WILLIAM), R.A.— 
DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN; OR, ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Fifty 
selected Plates. Folio, sewed, 5s.; mounted, 18s. 
Text to Ditto. Sewed, 6d. 
ELLIOT (FRANCES)— 4 4 
OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. e 
THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN ITALY. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. - 
PICTURES OF OLD ROME. New Edition. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
ENGEL (CARL)— 
A DESCRIPTIVE anp ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 


MUSEUM, preceded by an Essay on the History of Musical Instruments. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 12s. 


ESCOTT (Tan. 5) 
PILLARS OF THE EMPIRE: Short Biographical 


Sketches. Demy 8vo, zos. 6d. 
EWALD (ALEXANDER CHARLES), F.S.A.— 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES 
STUART, COUNT OF ALBANY, commonly called The Young Pretender. ~ 
From the State Papers and other Sources. Author of “‘The Life and Times of 
Algernon Sydney,” “‘ The Crown and its Advisers,” &c. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 4x 8s. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. A Political Biography, 


1676—1745. Demy 8vo, z8s. 
LALLOUX (COUNT DE), of the French Academy— 
AUGUSTIN COCHIN. Translated from the French by 


Aucustus Craven. Large crown 8vo, gs. 
FANE (VIOLET)— 
DENZIL PLACE: a Story in Verse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 
QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A Village Story), and other 


Poems. By the Author of ‘Denzil Place.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHONY BABINGTON: a Drama. By the Author of 


“Denzil Place,” “The Queen of the Fairies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHAPMAN & HALT, LIMITED, 193, PICCADILLY. J 
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FEARNLEY (W.), late Principal of the Edinburgh Veterinary College; Author 

of ** Lectures on the Examination of Fiorses as to Soundness"'— 
LESSONS IN HORSE JUDGING, AND THE SUM- 
MERING OF HUNTERS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
FITZ-PATRICK (W. F.)— 
LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 305. 
FLEMING (GEORGE), F.R.C.S.— 
ANIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 
AND PREVENTION, 8vo, cloth, rss. ' 


HORSES AND HORSE-SHOEING:: their Origin, History, 
Uses, and Abuses. 210 Engravings. 8vo, cloth, 41 1s. 
PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING: With 37 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo, sewed, 2s. 
RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: THEIR HISTORY, 
aU Res be lee SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 Illustra- 
ons. 8vo, ) 15S. 
A MANUAL OF VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE 
, AND POLICE. With 33 Illustrations. 2-vols, Demy 8vo, 36s. 
FORSTER (FOHiT)— 
THE LIFE OF, CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 
the ‘fC, D.” Hdition of his Works. With Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE LIFE OF ,=CHARLES DICKENS. ‘A New Edition, 
uniform with the Library Edition. x vol. Post 8vo, zos. 6d, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. x5th Thousand. 3 vols. S8vo, cloth, £2 2s. 
A New Edition in 2 vols, Demy 8vo, uniform with the 
. Illustrated Edition of Dickens’s Works. £1 8s. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. With Portraits. New 
and cheaper Edition. 2vols, Post 8vo, cloth, r4s. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH: a Biography. Cheap Edition in 
one volume. Small 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography, 1775-1864. 
With Portraits and Vignettes. A Newand Revised Edition, in x vol. Demy 8vo, z2s. 
FORTNUM (C. D. £.)— 


A DESCRIPTIVE anp ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE BRONZES OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN in the SOUTH KEN- 
a MUSEUM, with an Introductory Notice. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 

XI ros. 

A DESCRIPTIVE anp ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF MAIOLICA, HISPANO-MORESCO, PERSIAN, DAMASCUS, AND 
RHODIAN WARES in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, £2. 


FRANCATELLI (C. £.)— 
ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English and Foreign. A 
Practical Treatise. With Coloured Illustrations. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

(GILLMORE (PARKER)— 
PRAIRIE AND FOREST: a Description of the Game of 


North America, with personal Adventures in their pursuit. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth; 125. 
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HALL (SIDNEY)— 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUN- 
TIES. Fifty Maps, coloured. New Edition, including the Railways, corrected 
up to the present date. Demy 8vo, in roan tuck, ros. 6d. 

HANCOCK (£, CAMPBELL)— 

THE AMATEUR POTTERY AND GLASS PAINTER. 
With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, and Ground Laying. 
Illustrated. Including Fac-similes from the Sketch-Book of N, H. J. WESTLAKE, 
F.S.A. With an Appendix. Demy 8vo, 5s. 

HILL (MISS G.)\— 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

POULTRY FARM. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 
HITCHMAN (FRANCIS)— 

THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE EARL OF BEACONS- 

FIELD. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 
HOLBEIN— 
TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 


Drawings in Her Majesty’s Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype, in 
portfolio, 36s. : e 


HOVELACQUE (ABEL)— e 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE: “LINGUISTICS, 
PHILOLOGY, AND ETYMOLOGY. With Maps. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Being the first volume of “‘The Library of Contenfporary Science.” 


(for list of other Works of the same Series, see page 24.) 
HUMPHARIS (H. D.)\— 
PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated in a 
Series of Examples. Oblong folio, half-bound, and Text 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
FAGOR (F.)— 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, THE. With numerous Illus- 
trations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
FARRY (GENERAL)— 


NAPIER (MAJ.-GEN. W. C. E.)—OUTPOST DUTY. 
Translated, with TREATISES ON MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND 
ON ROAD-MAKING, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 


KELLEY, M.D. (E. G.)— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE.—The Reality and 


Romance of Histories. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
KEMPIS (THOMAS A)— 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books, 


Beautifully Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
ELACZKO (M. FULIAN)— 
TWO CHANCELLORS: PRINCE GORTCHAKOF and 
PRINCE BISMARCK. “Translated by Mrs. Tait. New and cheaper edition, 6s. 
LEFEVRE (ANDRE)— 


PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by A. W. Kzang, B.A, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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LEGGE (ALFRED OWEN)— 


PIUS IX. ‘The Story of his Life to the Restoration in 
1850, with Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. Author of ‘‘ The Growth 
of the Temporal Power in Italy.” 2vols. Dem 8vo, 41 12s, 


LENNOX (LORD WILLIAM)— 
FASHION THEN AND NOW. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 28s. 


LETOURNEAU (DR. CHARLES)— 
BIOLOGY. Translated by William MacCall, With Illustra- 


tions. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


LUCAS (CAPTAIN)— 
ee ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIER. 
emy 8yvo, r6s. 


CAMP LIFE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


LYTTON (ROBERT, LORD)— 
POETICAL WORKS—COLLECTED EDITION. Com- 
plete in 5 vols. 
FABLES IN SONG. 2vols. Fcap. 8vo, 12s, 
LUCILE. Fcap. 8vo, & 
THE WANDERER. Fcap. 8vo, 6 
POEMS, STORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Fcap. 6s. 
MALLET (DR. 7. W.)— 
COTTON: THE CHEMICAL, &c., CONDITIONS OF 
ITS SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. Post Ry cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MALLET (ROBERT)— 
GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 1857. 


First Principles of Observational Seismology, as developed in the Report to the 

Royal Society of London, of the Expedition made into the Interior of the Kingdom 

of Naples, to investigate the circumstances of the great Earthquake of December, 

1857. Maps and numerous Illustrations, 2vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 
MASKELL (WILLIAM )— 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE IVORIES, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAVAL, in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, with a Preface. 
With numerous Photographs and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 41 1s. 
MAXSE (FITZ#.)\— 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS. Translated from 


the German. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MAZADE (CHARLES DE)— 
THE LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. Translated from 


the French. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


McCOAN (Ff. CARLILE)— 
OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. Turkey 1n Asta: Its 


GroGRAPHY, Racks, RESOURCES, AND GOVERNMENT. With a Map showing 
the Existing and Projected Public Works. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 24s. 
MELVILLE (G. Ff. WHYTE-)— 
BLACK BUT COMELY ; or, The Adventures of Jane Lee. 


New and cheap Edition, in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. With [Illustrations by 


Epcar GIBERNE. Large crown 8vo. Sixth Edition. 12s. 
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MELVILLE |G. $. WHYTE-)—Continued. ‘ , 
ROSINE, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo: Uniform with 
“* Katerfelto,” 16s. 


ROY’S WIFE. Newand Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SISTER LOUISE; or, The Story of a Woman’s Repentance. 


With Illustrations by Mrrtam Kerns, Demy 8vo, 16s. : 
KATERFELTO: A Story of Exmoor. With rz Illustrations 
by Cotonet H. Horg Creatocke. Fourth Edition. Large crown, 8s. 
(For Cheap Editions of other Works, see page 25.) 
MEREDITH (GEORGE)— 
MODERN LOVE, AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 
ROADSIDE, with Poems and Ballads. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
MOLESWORTH (W. NASSAU)— 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 
TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY. 
A Cheap Edition, carefully revised, and carried up to March, 1874, 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 18s. 
A School Edition, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MONTAGU (THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROBERT, WP) 
FOREIGN POLICY : ENGLAND AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, r4s. 
MORLEY (HENRY)— a 
ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. I. Part I. THE CELTS 
AND ANGLO-SAXONS. With an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods of 


English Literature. Part II. FROM THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 
(Making 2 vols.) 8vo, cloth, 41 2s. 


*,* Each Part is indexed separately. The Two Parts complete the account of 
English Literature during the Period of the Formation of the Language, or of 
THE WRITERS BEFORE CHAUCER. 


Vol. II. Part I. FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. 


8vo, cloth, ras. 


TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 


zo Charts. Second Edition, with Index. Royal 4to, cloth, 12s. 
In Three Parts. Parts I. and II., containing Three Charts, each rs. 6d. 
Part IIJ., containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part III. also kept in Sections, 1, 2, and s, 
1s. 6d. each; 3 and 4 together, 3s, *,* The Charts sold separately. 


MORLEY (¥OHN)— 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPADISTS. 2 Vols. 


demy 8vo, 26s. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. France 


in the Eighteenth Century—Robespierre—Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill 
on Religion—On Popular Culture—Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 145. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 

VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

ROUSSEAU. Large crown 8vo, gs. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES.. First Series, Large crown 


8vo, 6s. 
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MORLEY (FOHN )—Continued. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. J the Press. 


DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPADISTS. — Large 


crown 8vo, 12s, 


ON COMPROMISE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION, Third 


Edition. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MORRIS (M. O'CONNOR)— 
HIBERNIA VENATICA. With Portraits of the Mar- 


chioness of Waterford, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Hon. Mrs. Malone, Miss Petsse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and 
Miss Myra Watson, Large crown 8vo, 18s. 

TRIVIATA ; or, Cross Road Chronicles of Passages in 
Irish Hunting History during the season of 1875-76. With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 16s. 


MURPHY (}. M.)— 
RAMBLES IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA. With 


Frontispiece ald Map. 16s, 


NE Mo ail (2. TYLLEY, F. G.S.)—Assistant-Naturalist H.M. Geological 
urvey— 
THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF 


A CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with Comparative De- 
scriptions arranged ina Tabular Form, Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


O'CONNELL (MRS. MORGAN FfOHN)— 


CHARLES BIANCONI. A Biography. 1786-1875. 
By his Daughter. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


OLIVER (PROFESSOR), F.R.S., &¢.— 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 
ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. Oblong 
8vo, with tog Plates. Price, plain, 16s. ; coloured, 41 6s. 


OZANNE (1. W.)— 
THREE YEARS IN ROUMANIA. Large crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 


PIERCE (GILBERT A.\— 
THE DICKENS DICTIONARY: a Key to the Characters 
and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. With Additions by 
Wiriram A. WHEELER. Large crown 8vo, tos.6d. 


PIM (B.) and SEEMAN (B.)— 
DOTTINGS ON THE ROADSIDE IN PANAMA, 
NICARAGUA, AND MOSQUITO. With Plates and Maps. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


POLLEN (7. H.)— ' 
ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 
WOODWORK IN THE SOUTH .KENSINGTON MUSEUM. _ With an 
Introduction, and Illustrated with numerous Coloured Photographs and Woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 41 1s. 
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POLLOK (LIEUT.-COLONEL)— 


SPORT IN BRITISH: BURMAH, ASSAM, AND THE 
CASSVYAH AND JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly Dis- 
tricts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. 2 vols.) Demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. 24s. 


POYNTER (E. #), R.A.— 
TEN LECTURES ON ART. Second Edition. Large 


crown 8vo, 9S. 
PRINSEP (VAL), A.R.A.— 
IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 


and Maps made during a Tour to the Courts of the Principal Rajahs and Princes 
of India. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


PUCKETT (R. CAMPBELL)—Head-Master of the Bath School of Art— 
SCIOGRAPHY ; or, Radial Projection of Shadows. New 


‘Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


RANKEN (W. H. L.)— 
THE DOMINION OF AUSTRALIA. An Account of- 


its Foundations. Post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


REDGRAVE (RICHARD)-- ‘ 
MANUAL AND CATECHISM OWN CQLOUR. 24mo, 
cloth, od. 


REDGRAVE (SAMUEL)— 


2 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an Introductory Notice by SAMUEL 
REDGRAVE. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. Published 


for the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Royal 8vo, Ar 1s. 


RIDGE (DR. BENFAMIN)— . 
OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. 
Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
ROBINSON (C. £.)— 
THE CRUISE OF THE WIDGEOWN: 700 Miles in 


a Ten-Ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and the 
Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe. With 4 Illustrations, drawn on 
Wood, by the Author. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, gs. 


ROBINSON (7. C.)— 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. A descriptive Catalogue of 
that Section of the South Kensington Museum comprising an Account of the 
Acquisitions from the Gigli and Campana Collections. With 20 Engravings. Royal 


8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ROBSON (GEORGE)— 
ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. | Illus- 


Soe ve a Design for an Entrance, Lodge, and Gate. 15 Plates. Oblong folio, 
sewed, 8s. 


ROBSON (REV. F. H., M.A., LL.M.)—late Foundation Scholar of Di J 
College, Cambridge— ) Moe sae 4 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 


Post 8vo, 6s, 
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ROCK (THE VERY REV. CANON, D.D.)— : 
‘ ON TEXTILE FABRICS,’ A Descriptive and Illustrated 


Catalogue of the Collection of Church Vestments, Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, 


o eee in the South Kensington Museum. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 
I 11s. 6d. 


ROLAND (ARTHUR)— 
FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. Edited 


by WitLitiam ABLETT. 
Vol. I—DAIRY-FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. Large 


crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol. II.—POULTRY-KEEPING. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


Vol. I1I.—TREE-PLANTING, for Ornamentation or Profit. Suitable to every 
soil and situation. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


SALUSBURY (PHILIP H. B.)—Lieut. 1st Royal Cheshire Light Infantry— 
TWO MONTHS WITH TCHERNAIEBFF IN SERVIA. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
SCHMID (HERMAN) and STIELER (KARL)— 


BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS (THE). AND THE SALZ- 


KAMMERGUT. Profusely illustrated by G. CLoss, W. Diez, A. von RAMBERG, 
K, Raup, J. G. STEFFAN, F. Votty, J. WATTER, and others. With an Account 
of the Habits and Manners of the Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these 
Districts. Super-royal 4to, cloth, Ax 5s. 


SHIRREFF (EMILY)— 
A SKETQH OF THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH 


FROBEL, together with a “Notice of MADAME voN MarENHOLTZ BuLow’s 
Personal Kecollections of F. FRoprt, Crown 8vo, sewn, 1s. 


SHUTE (ANNA CLARA}— 
POSTHUMOUS POEMS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
SKERTCHLY (7. A.)— 
DAHOMEY AS IT IS: being a Narrative of Eight 
Months’ Residence in. that Country, with a ull Account of the Notorious Annual 


Customs, and the Social and Religious Institutions of the Ffons. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, Ar rs. 


SMITH (GOLD WIN)— 
THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. Crown 


8vo, 5S. 
SMI THARD. (MARIAN )—First-Class Diplomée from National Training 
School, South Kensington— 
COOKERY FOR THE ARTIZAN AND OTHERS: 
being a Selection of over Two Hundred Useful Receipts. Sewed, ts. 
SPALDING (CAPTAIN)— 
KHIVA AND TURKESTAN, translated from the Russian, 
with Map. Large crown 8vo, gs. 
ST. CLAIR (S.G.B., Captain late 21st Fusiliers) and CHARLES A. BROPHY— 
TWELVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA. 
Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, gs. : 
STORY (W..W.)— Mm ‘ ji ; 
ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FRAME, 
ACCORDING TO A NEW CANON. With Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s, 


CASTLE ST. ANGELO. Uniform with “Roba di Roma.’ 


With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, zos, 6d. 
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STREETER (BE. W.)— ; 
PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS. : Second Edition 


Demy vo, cloth 18s.; calf, 275. : 


GOLD; OR, LEGAL REGULATIONS FOR THIS 
METAL IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
STUART-GLENNIE (FOHN STUART) M.A., Barrister-at-Law— 


EUROPE AND ASIA: DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
EASTERN QUESTION. In Travels through Independent, Turkish, and 
Austrian Illyria. With a Politico-Ethnographical Map. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

TOPINARD (DR. PAUL)— 


ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paun 


Broca, Secretary of the Société d’Anthropologie, and Translated by RoBEerr 
J. H. Bartierr, M.D, With numerous Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 7s. éd. 


TROLLOPE (ANTHONY)— 
THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 


Edition, consisting of 8 vols., large crown 8vo, handsomely printed, each vol. 
containing Frontispiece. 


THE WARDEN. THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
DR. THORNE. LAST CHRONICLE OF 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. BARSET. 2 vols. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. A Cheap Edition 


with Maps. 2 vols. Small 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HUNTING SKETCHES. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
TRAVELLING SKETCHES. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
3s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 2 vols, Large crown 8vo, with Maps. 


Fourth Edition. 41 ros. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(For Cheap Editions of other Works, see page 25.) 
VERON (EUGENE)— : : 
AISTHETICS. ‘Translated by W. H. Armsrronc. Large 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WALMSLEV (HUGH MULLENEUX)— - 
THE LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA WALMSLEY. With 


Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s. 
WESTWOOD (fF. O.), M4.A., F.L.S., 69°C. &¢.— 


A DESCRIPTIVE anp ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE FICTILE IVORIES IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 


MUSEUM. With an Account of the Continental Collecti i 
Medieval Ivories. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, Aone oe he ne 


WHEELER (G. P.)— 
VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. A Chronicle of 


H.R.H.’s Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. Large crown 8yo, r2s 
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WHITE (WALTER)— 
HOLIDAYS IN TYROL: Kufstein,; Klobenstein, and 


Paneveggio. Large crown 8vo, ras. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Post 8vo. With a Map. 
Fifth edition. 4s. 


A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END, AND 
A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES, Post 8vo. With 4 Maps. Third Edition, 4s, 


WORNUM (R. N.)— 
HOLBEIN (HANS)—LIFE. With Portrait and Illustra- 


tions. Imperial 8vo, cloth, £r 11s. 6d. 
THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING. A Biographical and 


Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Times and many Places: With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 41. 


ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 


ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental 
Art. With many Illustrations. Sixth Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth; 8s. 


WYON (F. W.)— 


HISTORY* OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 2vols. Demy 8vo, £1 12s. 
a é 


YOUNGE (C. D.)— 


PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
HEROES. New Edition. x12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT: RECIPES FOR COOKING AUS- 
TRALIAN MEAT, with Directions for Preparing Sauces suitable for the same, 
By a Cook. ‘z2mo, sewed, od. 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK FOR THE NATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery ; forming 
the Course of Instruction in the School. With List of Utensils Necessary, and 
Lessons on Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by “R, O. C.” Large crown 8vo. 
Fifth Edition, 8s. (Jn the Press. 

CEYLON : being a General Description of the Island, Historical, 
Physical, Statistical. Containing the most Recent Information. With Map. By 
an Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles. 2vols. Demy 8vo, £1 8s. 

COLONIAL EXPERIENCES ; or, Incidents and Reminiscences 
of Thirty-four Years in New Zealand. By an Old Colonist: With a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING-BOOK. Directions for Intro- 


ducing the First Steps of Elementary Drawing in Schools and among Workmen. 
Small 4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—First Series, May, 1365, to Dec. 


1866. 6vols. Cloth, 13s. each. 
New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 


13s. each. 


From January, 1873, to Dec. 31, 1879, in Half-yearly 


Volumes. Cloth, 16s. each. 
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HOME LIFE. A Handbook of Elementary Instruction, 
containing Practical Suggestions addressed to Managers and Teachers of 
Schools, intended to show how the underlying principles of Home Duties or 
Domestic Economy may be the basis of National Primary Instruction. Crown 


8vo, 35. 
PAST DAYS IN INDIA; or, Sporting Reminiscences in the 


Valley of the Saone and the Basin of Singrowlee. By alate Customs OFFICER, 
N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo, ros. 6d. 


SHOOTING ADVENTURES, CANINE LORE, AND SEA- 
eee ee Third Series. By ‘‘WiLDFowLER,” “SNAPSHOT.” vols. 
arge crown 8vo, 21s. 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, AND SEA-FISHING TRIPS; 
at Home and on the Continent. Second Series. By ‘‘WILDFOWLER,” “SNaP- 
sHoT.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 41 1s. 

SHOOTING AND FISHING TRIPS IN ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND BAVARIA. By “Wixp- 
FOWLER,” “ SNAPSHOT.” New Edition, with Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART. Com- 
piled for the use of the National Art Library, and the Schools of Art in the United 
Kingdom. Ine vols. Crown 4to, half-morocco, £2 2s 





€ 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
HANDBOOKS, 
Se 


Published for the Committee of Council on Education. 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. RIAno. 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 
GLASS. By ALEXANDER Nespirr. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS’ WORK. By Joun HuncEr- 


FORD PoLLEN. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TAPESTRY. By ALFRED CHAMPEAUX. With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Forrnum, F.S.A. With numerous 


Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Cuurcg, M.A., 


Oxon. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Preparation, Commercial Uses 


and Value. By T. L. Stmmonps. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. i 


FOOD: A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and 


Uses of Food ; intended chiefly as a Guide to the Food Collection in the Bethnal 
Green Museum. By A. H. Cuurcu, M.A., Oxon. Large crown 8vo, 3s. ce 


SCIENCE CONFERENCES. Delivered at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 6s. each. i 
Vor. I.—Physics and Mechanics. 


Vou. II.— i i i i 
OL, ee Biology, Physical Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, and 


ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Anprew Murray, F.LS., 


AprTERA. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE & ART HANDBOOKS—Continued. 
HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 


of Scientific Apparatus. Large crown 8yvo, 35. : 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With 242 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Danrez Rock, D.D. 


With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL. By WILLram 


Masxett. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ANCIENT & MODERN FURNITURE & WOODWORK. 


By Joun Huncerrorp Potten. With numerous Woodcuts, Large crown 8vo, 
as. 6d. 


MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Forrnum, F.S.A. With 


numerous Wocdcuts. Large crown 8vo, es. 6d. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Cart Encet. With numerous 


Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MANUAL OK DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 


Addresses of Ricuarp RepcGrAve, R.A. By Girzert R. REDGRAVE. With 
Woodcuts. Large cgown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


PERSIAN ART. By Mayor R. Murpock Smiru, R.E. Second 


Edition with additiong] Illustrations, [lz the Press. 


FREE EVENING LECTURES. Delivered in connection with 


the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 





CARLYLE’S (THOMAS) WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. 


Handsomely printed in 84 vols. Demy Svo, cloth, £218. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. The Life and Opinions of Herr 
Teufelsdrockh. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. . 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols., each gs. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 
OF HIS wor. With Supplement of 1872. Portrait and Plates, 9s. The Supple- 
ment separately, 2s. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait. 


6 vols., each gs. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 
IN HISTORY. 7s. 6d. 

PAST AND PRESENT.  9gs.: 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 
Portraits. 5 vols., each gs, 
B 
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CARLYLE’S (THOMAS) WORKS—Continued. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK 


each 9s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
cloth, 6s. 


gs. ; 
With Portrait, 9s. 


THE SECOND. 1o vols., 


3 vols., each 9s. 
LIBRARY. EDITION. 8vo, 


EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY: also AN ESSAY ON THE 
PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX. Crown 8vo, with Portrait Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 





CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
In 23 wvols., Crown Svo, cloth, £7 55. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
A History. 2 vols., 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, with Eluci- 


dations, &c. 3 vols., 18s. 


LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING. 1 vol., 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., 41 4s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND 
LECTURES ON HEROES. 1 vol., 6s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


1 vol., 6s, 





CHARTISM AND PAST AND 
PRESENT. 1 vol., 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN OF MUSAUS, TIECK, 
AND RICHTER. 1 vol., 6s. 


WILHEIM MEISTER, by Gothe. 


A Translation. 2 vols., res. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, called Frederick the Great 
Vols. I. and II., containing Part I.— 
“‘Friedrich till his Accession.” r4s. 
Vols. III. and IV., containing Part II.— 
“The First Two Silesian Wars.” 14s. 
Vols. V., VI., VII., completing the 
Work, £1 1s. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


In 37 vols., small Crown Svo. Price 2s. 


each vol., bound in cloth, or in sets of 


37 vols. in 18, cloth gilt, for £3 14s. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES. 5 vols. 


ON HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


vols. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MU- 
SUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 


2 vols. 


Io 


THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 


WAY; also an Essay on the Portraits 
of John Knox, with Illustrations. Small 
crown 8yo. Bound up _ with the 
Index and uniform with the ‘‘ People’s 
Edition.” 
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DICK ENSS. (CHARLES) WORKS. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 
In Demy Svo. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With Illustrations 
by S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait engraved by Baker. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. Cloth, £r rs, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations 
by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth, 4x 1s. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 
Cloth, £1 1s. 


SKETCHES BY “BOZ.” With Forty Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Cloth, 41 1s. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 
Cloth, 4x 1s. 2 
a 


DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Hiteeeetens by Phiz. 
Cloth, Ar 1s. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 
; Cloth, 4x rs. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 
41 is. 


LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 
Aris. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illus- 


trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform with 
the other volumes, 41 1s. 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of "Eighty. With 


Seventy-eight Illustrations by G, Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Uniform with the 
other volumes, £1 1s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing—The Christmas Carol; : 
The Cricket on the Hearth; The Chimes; The Battle of Life; The Haunted House. 
With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, res. 


OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 


volume. Cloth, 41 1s. 


OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen Illus- 


trations by Phiz. Cloth, gs. 


*,* The remainder of Dickens's Works were not originally printed in Demy Svo. 
B2 
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DICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
In Post 8v0. With the Original Illustrations, 30 vols., cloth, poze) 


Si as 
PICKWICK PAPERS .. 3. NG nis oe .. 43 Illustrns.,2 vols. ... 16 0 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ast = me a 39 os 2vols, <. 6 0 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT .. 4o, yy.) 2 YOlsamre- OS 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES 36 a ery oo ET) 
BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES.. AS =a-30) ~ 2vols. .. 16 © 
BLEAK HOUSE .. es AG ake aK Se s0) 40 ;. 2VOlSs) 5) 20:0 
LITTLE DORRIT Be ew SAL ece ediatan my eS 40 Se 2vols. .. 16 0 
DOMBEY AND SON .. oe wis ae Be aay ehh ‘A 2 vols. 16 0 
DAVID COPPERFIELD re sie c Be ene os 2 vols. 16 0 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND ee aie ae ¥. +» 40 aS 2 vols. 16 0 
SKETCHES BY ‘“ BOZ” sf Fe a6 or asd = 1 vol. 8 0 
OLIVER TWIST .. ie aa ze or) 56 =. 24) a4 x vol. 8 0 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS .. oe - a a on 0 39 rvol, 8 o 
AV TALE, OF TWO CITIES =. Ze a fe ere 55 x vol. 80 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS .. Se 8 iS rvol)~ &.," .So 
PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERIC AN NOTES 8 ae) ewok 8 0 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER .. : a oon Sy EVOUs Tose to eo 
CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND a 36 bake P- es og a 
EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES . cs 12 rf x vol. 8 0 
CHRISTMAS STORIES from “ Household Words, ‘i Sen oA x vol. 8 o 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun fee A New Edition. With 
Illustrations. Uniform with the Library Edition, post 8vo, of his Works. In one vol. ros. 6d. 


THE **‘ CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo. In 21 vols., cloth, with Illustrations, £3 9s. 6d. 


5 


CO0T00OADADADAADAAAAAAD: 


PICKWICK PAPERS 8 Illustrations .. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 8 

DOMBEY AND SON 8 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 8 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 8 

BLEAK HOUSE 8 

LITTLE DORRIT 8 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 8 

BARNABY RUDGE bc a6 oc 3 S03 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP  .. : te go 8 

A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND . 4 
EDWIN DROOD’ and OTHER STORIES 8 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, from ‘‘ Household Words” 8 
TALE OF TWO CITIES 8 
SKEDCHES BY ‘‘BOZ” 8 
AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED “PIECES 8 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 8 
OLIVER TWIST . 8 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 
HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 8 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER . 50 4 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. ‘Unions with this Edition, with Num 
Illustrations. 2 yols, 3s, 6d, each. 


”» - oe 


~ 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete ix 30 Volumes. Demy Svo, ros. each; or set, £15. 


This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been 
employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 


No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, 
which, various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands 
of an ever widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented 
in a really handsome library form. 


The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. Dickens’s wish 


to preserve. 
a 


SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 2Y@ls. With 42 Illustrations by Phiz. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 


BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2vols. With Illustrations by Cattermole, &c. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2zvols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY rvol. With 8 Illustrations, 
DOMBEY AND SON. 2vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2vols, With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2vols. With qo Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2vols. With 4o Illustrations by Phiz, 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With x6 Illustrations by Phiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols, With 4o Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Maclise, 
R.A., &c. &e. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 illustrations by Marcus Stone. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES, (Fiom ‘ Household Words” and “ Allthe Year Round.”) With 
14 Illustrations. 


EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES, With 22 Illustrations by S, L, Fildes, 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS—Continued— 
HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 


In Crown 4to vols. 


21 Volumes completed. 
OLIVER TWIST, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. od. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with so Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 35. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, with 60 Illustrations and a Portrait, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3S. 
BLEAK HOUSE, with 6r Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 38. ~ 
LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 
BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 2s Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. gd. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, rs. 9d. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 39 Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paper, 3s. 
SKETCHES BY “ BOZ,” with 36 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 15. gd. 
HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 
DOMBEY AND SON, with 6: Illustrations, cloth, 4s.; paperfegs. 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, rs. 9d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d.; ggwed, 1s. 9d. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. gd. 
AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 18 New Illustrations, cloth, 
as. 6d. ; paper, 1s. gd. 
EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED PIECES; and other STORIES, with 30 Illustrations, 
cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3s. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, with 23 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper 3s. 
THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By Joun Forster. With Illustrations. Cloth, 4s. 6d.3 
paper, 3s. 6d. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL trust that by. this Edition they will be enabled 
to place the works of the most popular British Author of the present day in 
the hands of all English readers. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. In Boards. Illustrated. es. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. In Boards. Illustrated. 2s. 
OLIVER TWIST. In Boards. Illustrated. es. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. In Boards. Illustrated. 2s. - 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. In Boards. Illustrated. as, 
DOMBEY AND SON. In Boards, Illustrated. 2s. 


MR. DICKENS’S READINGS. 
Fcap. Svo, sewed, 
CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. is. | STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. is. 


CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 3s. POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE 
HOLLY-TREE INN, and MRS, 
CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY. zs. GAMP. 1s. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the Original Coloured Plates ; 


being a reprint of the Original Edition, Small 8vo, red cloth, gilt edges, ss. 
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or 


CONTEMPORARY “SCIENCE: 


Some degree of truth has been admitted in the charge not unfrequently 
brought against the English, that they are assiduous rather than solid readers. 
They give themselves too much to the lighter forms of literature. Technical 
Science is almost exclusively restricted to its professed votaries, and, but for 
some of the Quarterlies and Monthlies, very little solid matter would come 
within the reach of the general public. 

But the circulation enjoyed by many of these very periodicals, and the 
increase of the scientific journals, may be taken for sufficient proof that a taste 
for more serious subjects of study is now growing. Indeed there is good reason 
to believe that if styjctly @ientific subjects are not more universally cultivated, 
it is mainly because they are not rendered more accessible to the people. Such 
themes are treated either“too elaborately, or in too forbidding a style, or else 
brought out in too costly a form to be easily available to all classes. 

With the view of remedying this manifold and increasing inconvenience, 
we are glad to beable to take advantage of a comprehensive project recently 
set on foot in France, emphatically the land of Popular Science. The well- 
known publishers MM. Reinwald and Co., have made satisfactory arrange- 
ments with some of the leading savas of that country to supply an exhaustive 
series of works on each and all of the sciences of the day, treated in a style at 
once lucid, popular, and strictly methodic. 

The names of MM. P. Broca, Secretary of the Société d’Anthropologie ; 
Ch. Martins, Montpellier University ; C. Vogt, University of Geneva; G. de 
Mortillet, Museum of Saint Germain; A. Guillemin, author of ‘‘ Ciel” and 
‘‘Phénoménes de la Physique ;” A. Hovelacque, editor of the ‘‘ Revue de 
Linguistique ;” Dr. Dally, Dr. Letourneau, and many others, whose co- 
operation has already been secured, are a guarantee that their respective 
subjects will receive thorough treatment, and will in all cases be written up to 
the very latest discoveries, and kept in every respect fully abreast of the times. 

We have, on our part, been fortunate in making such further arrangements 
with some of the best writers and recognised authorities here, as will enable us 
to present the series in a thoroughly English dress to the reading public of this 
country. In so doing we feel convinced that we are taking the best means of 


supplying a want that has long been deeply felt. : 
[OVER. 
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LIBRARY OF CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE—Continued— 
The volumes in actual course of execution, or contemplated, will embrace 


such subjects as : 
SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. [Pudlished. PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 


BIOLOGY. ¥ GEOGRAPHY. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. - ARCHITECTURE. 
ESTHETICS. = CHEMISTRY. 
PHILOSOPHY. ss EDUCATION. 
COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. GENERAL ANATOMY. 
ASTRONOMY. ZOOLOGY. 
PREHISTORIC ARCHOLOGY. BOTANY. 
ETHNOGRAPHY. METEOROLOGY. 
GEOLOGY, HISTORY. 

HYGIENE. FINANCE. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. MECHANICS. 


STATISTICS, &c. &c. 


All the volumes, while complete and so far independent in themselves, will 
be of uniform appearance, slightly varying, according to the nature of the. 
subject, in bulk and in price. 

When finished they will form a Complete Collection of Standard Works of 


Reference on all the physical and mental sciences, thus fully justifying the 
general title chosen for the series—‘‘ LIBRARY OF C@NTEMPORARY SCIENCE,” 





LEVER’S (CHARLES) WORKS. 


THE ORIGINAL EDITION with THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
in 17 vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6s. each. 


CHEAP EDITION, 
Fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES O'MALLEY. THE DALTONS. 
TOM BURKE. ROLAND CASHEL. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. DAVENPORT DUNN. 
MARTINS OF CROMARTIN. DODD FAMILY. 


fancy boards, 25. 


THE O'DONOGHUE, LORD KILGOBBIN.. _ 
FORTUNES OF GLENCORE, LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 

HARRY LORREQUER. . 

ONE ORETEEAT RENT IN THE CLOUD and ST, 
A DAY’S RIDE. * PATRICK’S EVE, 

JACK HINTON. CON CREGAN. 

BARRINGTON. ARTHUR O'LEARY. 

TONY BUTLER. THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


MAURICE TIERNAY. é 

SIR BROOKE FOSBROOKE. CORNELIUS Oa 

BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S SIR JASPER CAREW, 
FOLLY, NUTS AND NUT-CRACKERS, 


Also in sets, 27 vols., cloth, for £4 4s 
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TROLLOPE’S (ANTHONY) WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 3 cloth, 35. 6d. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. PHINEAS REDUX. 
PHINEAS FINN. HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT, 
ORLEY FARM. EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 35. 


VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. HARRY HOTSPUR. 
RALPH THE HEIR. RACHEL RAY. 

THE BERTRAMS. TALES OF ALL COUNTRIE 
KELLYS AND O’KELLYS, MARY GRESLEY. : 
McDERMOT OF BALLYCLORAN. LOTTA SCHMIDT. 

CASTLE RICHMOND. LA VENDEE. 

BELTON ESTATE. DOCTOR THORNE, 

MISS MACKENSIE. IS HE POPENJOY 

LADY ANNA. ® 





joke fed 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Crown 8v0, fancy boards, 2s. each, or 25. 6d. in cloth, 


UNCLE JOHN. 

THE WHITE ROSE. 

CERISE. A Tale of the Last Century. 
BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 

“BONES AND I;” or, The Skeleton at Home. 
“M., OR N.” Similia Similibus Curantur. 
CONTRABAND; or, A Losing Hazard. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to 
the Shires. 


SARCHEDON. A Legend of the Great Queen. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 

SATANELLA. A Story of Punchestown. 

THE TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the Church, 
KATERFELTO. A Story of Exmoor. 

SISTER LOUISE ; or, A Story of a Woman’s Repentance, 
ROSINE, 
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List of Books, Drawing Examples, Diagrams, Models, 
Instruments, &c. 


INCLUDING 
THOSE ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 
PARTLEV NG. CT = 


CATALOGUE OF MODERN WORKS ON SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY. Post 8vo, sewed, 1s. 
BENSON (W.)— 
PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 
Small 4to, cloth, rss. 
MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. Coloured 
Frontispiece and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. e 
BRADLEY (THOMAS)—of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich— 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL*BRAWING. In Two: 
Parts, with 60 Plates. Oblong folio, half-bound, each part 16s. 


Selections (from the above) of zo Plates, forthe use of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Oblong folio, half-bound, 16s. 


BURCHETT— 
LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 24mo, 
sewed, sd. 


CARROLL (¥OHN)— 


FREEHAND DRAWING LESSONS FOR THE BLACK 
BOARD. 6s, 


CUBLEY (W. H.)— 
A SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY DRAWING. With 


Illustrations and Examples. Imperial 4to, sewed, 8s. 


DAVISON (ELLIS A.\— 
DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Post 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MODEL DRAWING. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER: A Guide in 


Building, Making, and Repairing. With numerous Illustrations, drawn on Wood 
by the Author. Demy 8yo, ros. 6d. 


DELAMOTTE (P. H.)— 
PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 


I2mo, 3s. 6d. 
DICKSEE (Ff. R.)— 
SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE, Bv0, cloth, 53, 
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DYCE— 


DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
tl tage Dene es ene te OF ORNAMENT. 50 Plates. 
mall folio, sewed, 5s. ; mounted, 18s. 


INTRODUCTION TO DITTO. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 
FOSTER (VERE)— 
DRAWING-BOOKS : 


(a2) Forty-two Numbers, at 1d. each. 
(2) Forty-six Numbers, at 3d. each. The set 4 includes the subjects in a. 


DRAWING-CARDS: 


Freehand Drawing: First Grade, Sets I., II., III., price rs. each; in cloth cases, 
1s. 6d. each. 
Second Grade, Set I., price 2s. ; in cloth case, 3s. 


HENSLOW (PROFESSOR)— 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE 
ees PONS ae BOTANY. Prepared for South Kensington 
useum. Post 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


¥ACOBSTHAL (E.)— 
GRAMMATIK DER ORNAMENTE, in 7 Parts of 20 


Plates each. Price, unmounted, £3 13s. 6d.; mounted on cardboard, £11 4s. 
‘The Parts can Se had separately. 


GE WITT— 
HANDBOOK 6# PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 18mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 
KENNEDY (FOHN\— 2 
FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 12mo, 6d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING-BOOK. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
LINDLEY (¥OHN)— 
SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION: Principles to be 
observed in the delineation of Plants. z2mo, sewed, 1s, 
MARSHALL— 
HUMAN BODY. Text and Plates reduced from the large 


Diagrams. 2 vols., cloth, £1 1s. 
NEWTON (&. TULLEY, £.G.S.)— 
THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF A 


CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with Comparative De- 
scriptions arranged ina Tabular Form, Demy 8vo, 3s. 


OLIVER (PROFESSOR)— 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


tog Plates. Oblong 8vo, cloth. Plain, 16s.; coloured, £1 6s. 
PUCKETT (R. CAMPBELL)— 
SCIOGRAPHY, OR RADIAL PROJECTION O 
SHADOWS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 
REDGRAVE— 
MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Fifth 
Edition. 24mo, sewed, gd. 
ROBSON (GEORGE)— 
ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Oblong 
folio, sewed, 8s. i 
WALLIS (GEORGE)— 
DRAWING-BOOK. Oblong, sewed, 3s. 6d.; mounted, 8s. 
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WORNUM (R. N.)— 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES: An Intro- 


duction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. Royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELEMENTARY 


DRAWING IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the 
Request of the Society of Arts. Small 4to, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. Containing 150 


Copies. x16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION OF SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM: CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 


ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the use of 


Children from four years old and upwards, in Schools and Families. Compiled by 
a Student certificated by the Science and Art Department as an Art Teacher. 
Seven Books in 4to, sewed : 


Book I. Letters, 8d. Book IV. Objects, 8d. 
» 11. Ditto, ed. » _V. Leaves, 8d. 
», LII. Geometrical and Ornamental » _VI. Birds, Animals, &c., 8d. 
orms, 8d. », WIJ. Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, 8d. 


*,* Or in Sets of Seven Books, 48. 6d. 


ENGINEER AND MACHINIST DRAWINGBOOK, 16 Parts, 


71 Plates. Folio, £x 12s. ; mounted, 43 4s. 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART Folio, sewed, 1s. 
DIAGRAM OF THE COLOURS Ok. THE SPECTRUM, 


with Explanatory Letterpress, on roller, ros. 6d. 


COPIES FOR OUTLINE DRAWING: 
DYCE’S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, 50 Selected Plates, 


mounted back and front, 18s.; unmounted, sewed, 5s. 


WEITBRICHT’S OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, reproduced by Herman, 12 
Plates, mounted back and front, 8s. 6d.;-unmounted, 2s. 


MORGHEN’S OUTLINES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE reproduced by Herman, 
20 Plates, mounted back and front, 15s.; unmounted, 3s. 4d. 


ONE SET OF FOUR PLATES, Outlines of Tarsia, from Gruner, mounted, 3s. 6d.3 
unmounted, 7d. 


ALBERTOLLI’S FOLIAGE, one set of Four Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d.; unmounted, 5d. 
OUTLINE OF TRAJAN FRIEZE, mounted, ts. 
WALLIS’S DRAWING-BOOK, mounted, 8s.; unmounted, gs. 6d. 


OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS, Eight Sheets, mounted, 38, 6d.3 un 
mounted, 8d, Z 


COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING: 


COURSE OF DESIGN. By Cu. Barcus (French), 20 Selected Sheets, 22 at 25., and 
gat 3s. each. £2 gs. 


RENAISSANCE ROSETTE, mounted, od. 
SHADED ORNAMENT, mounted, ts. 2d. 


PART OF A PILASTER FROM THE ALTAR OF ST. BIAGIO AT PISA, 


mounted, 2s, 
GOTHIC PATERA, mounted, 1s. 
RENAISSANCE SCROLL, Tomb in §, M. Dei Frari, Venice, mounted, 18. 4di 
MOULDING OF SCULPTURED FOLIAGE, decorated, mounted, 1s. 4d) 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. By J, B, Triron. 10 Plates, £1, 
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COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING—Continued— 


MECHANICAL STUDIES, By J. B. Trivon. 15s. per dozen. 
FOLIATED SCROLL FROM THE VATICAN, unmounted, sd.; mounted, xs. 3d. 
TWELVE HEADS after Holbein, selected from his drawings in Her Majesty’s 
Collection at Windsor, Reproduced in Autotype. Half-imperial, 36s. 
LESSONS IN SEPIA, gs. per dozen, or 1s. each. 
, SMALL SEPIA DRAWING COPIES, gs. per dozen, or xs. each. 


COLOURED EXAMPLES: 


A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR, mounted, 1s. 6d.; unmounted, od. 

TWO PLATES OF ELEMENTARY DESIGN, unmounted, 1s.; mounted, 3s, 9d. 

PETUNIA, mounted, 3s. 9d.; unmounted, 2s. od. 

PELARGONIUM, mounted, 3s. 9d.; unmounted, es. gd. 

CAMELLIA, mounted, 3s. 9d. ; unmounted, 2s. od. 

NASTURTIUM, mounted, 3s. 9d.; unmounted, 2s. gd. 

OLEANDER, mounted, 3s. 9d.; unmounted, 2s. gd. 

TORRENIA ASIATICA. Mounted, 3s. 9d.; unmounted, 2s. od. 

PYNE’S LANDSCAPES IN CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY (6), each, mounted, 
7s. 6d.; or the set, 42 5s. 

COTMAN’S PENCIL LANDSCAPES (set of 9), mounted, xs, 
be SEPIA DRAWINGS (set of 5), mounted, 41. 

ALLONGE’S LAWDSCAPES IN CHARCOAL (6), at 4s. each, or the set, £x 4s. 

40177 BOUQUET OF FLOWERS, LARGE ROSES, &c., 4s. 6d. 


4018. oF 5 ow» ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, 3s. 6d. 
4020. En 5 POPPIES, &c., 3s. 6d. 

% 4039- CHRYSANTHEMUMS, as. 6d. 
4040. rf — LARGE CAMELLIAS, 4s. 6d. 
4077- op a5 LILAC AND GERANIUM, 3s. 6d. 
4080. Fo 35 CAMELLIA AND ROSE, ‘3s. 6d. 
4082. aa BS LARGE DAHLIAS, 4s. 6d. 
4083- i BS ROSES AND LILIES, 4s. 6d. 

’ 4090. ” » ROSES AND SWEET PEAS, 3s. 6d 

4094- e . LARGE ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, 4s. 
4180. a es LARGE BOUQUET OF LILAC, 6s. 6d. 
4190. 43 5 DAHLIAS AND FUCHSIAS, 6s. 6d. 


SOLID MODELS, &c.: 


*Box of Models, £z 4s. 

A Stand with a erat joint, to show the solid models, &c., 41 18s. 

*One wire quadrangle, with a circle and cross within it, and one straight wire. One solid 
cube. One skeleton wire cube. One sphere. One cone. One cylinder. One 
hexagonal prism. £2 2s. 

Skeleton cube in wood, 3s. 6d. 
18-inch skeleton cube in wood, 12s 
*Three objects of form in Pottery: 
Indian Jar, 
Celadon Jar, } 18s. 6d. 
Bottle, : 

*Bjve selected Vases in Majolica Ware, £2 11s. 

*Three selected Vases in Earthenware, 18s. ‘ 

Imperial Deal Frames, glazed, without sunk rings, Ios. each, 

*Davidson’s Smaller Solid Models, in Box, 42, containing— 


2 Square Slabs. Octagon Prism. ‘Triangular Prism. 

9 Oblong Blocks (steps). Cylinder. Pyramid, Equilateral. 
2 Cubes. Cone. Pyramid, Isosceles. 

4 Square Blocks. Jointed Cross. Square Block. 


* Davidson’s Advanced Drawing Models, £9.—The following is a brief description 
of the models :—An Obelisk—composed of 2 Octagonal Slabs, 26 and 20 inches 
across, and each 3 inches high;1 Cube, 12 inches edge; x Monolith (forming 


* Models, &c., entered as sets, cannot be supplied singly. 
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SOLID MODELS, &c.—Continued— 
the body of the obelisk), 3 feet high; x Pyramid, 6 inches base; the complete 
object is thus nearly 5 feet high. A Market Cross—composed of 3 Slabs, 24, 18, 
and 12 inches across, and each 3 inches high ; 1 Upright, 3 feet high; 2 Cross Arms, 
united by mortise and tenon joints; complete height, 3 feet 9 inches. _A Step- 
Ladder, 23 inches high. A Kitchen Table, 14% inches high. A Chair to corre- 
spond. A Four-legged Stool, with projecting top and cross rails, height 14 inches. 
A Tub, with handles and projecting hoops, and the divisions between the staves 
plainly marked. A strong Trestle, 18 inches high. A Hollow Cylinder, 9 inches 
in diameter, and r2 inches long, divided lengthwise. A Hollow Sphere, 9 inches 
in diameter, divided into semi-spheres, one of which is again divided into quarters ; 
the semi-sphere, when placed on the cylinder, gives the form and principles of 
shading a Dome, whilst one of the quarters placed on half the cylinder forms a 
Niche. 
*Davidson’s Apparatus for Teaching Practical Geometry (22 models), £5. 
*Binn’s Models for illustrating the elementary principles of orthographic projection as 
applied to mechanical drawing, in box, 41 ros. E 
Miller’s Class Drawing Models.—These Models are particularly adapted for teaching 
large classes; the stand is very strong, and the universal joint will hold the 
Models in any position. Wood Models: Square Prism, 12 inches side, 18 inches 
high; Hexagonal Prism, 14 inches side, x8 inches high; Cube, r4 inches side ; 
Cylinder, 13 inches diameter, 16 inches high; Hexagon Pyramid, 14 inches 
diameter, 22% inches side; Square Pyramid, 14 inches side, 2234 inches side; 
Cone, 13 inches diameter, 22% inches side ; Skeleton Cube, 19 inches solid wood 
13 inch square; Intersecting Circles, 19 inches solid wood 21% by 1% inches. 
Wire Models: Triangular Prism, 17 inches side, 22 inches high ; Square Prism, 
14 inches side, 20 inches high ; Hexagonal Prism, 16 inches diameter, 21 inches 
high ; Cylinder, 14 inches diameter, 21 inches high; Hexggon Pyramid, 18 inches 
diameter, 24 inches high ; Square Pyramid, 17 inches sid€, 24 inches high; Cone, 
17 inches side, 24 inches high ; Skeleton Cube, tg inches side ; Intersecting Circles, 
19 inches side; Plain Circle, 19 inches side ; Plain Szare, ro inches side. Table 
27 inches by 21 inches. Stand. The Set complete, 41f 13s. 
Vulcanite set square, 5s. 
Large compasses with chalk-holder, ss. oe 
*Slip, two set squares and ‘ff square, ss. 
*Parkes’s case of instruments, containing 6-inch compasses with pen and pencil leg, ss. 
*Prize instrument case, with 6-inch compasses, pen and pencil leg, 2 small compasses 
_ pen and scale, 18s. : 
6-inch compasses with shifting pen and point, as. 6d. 
Small compass in case, 1s. 


LARGE DIAGRAMS. 
ASTRONOMICAL : 


TWELVE SHEETS. By Joun Drew, Ph. Dr., F.R,S.A. Prepared for the Com 
mittee of Council on Education. Sheets, £2 8s.; on rollers and varnished, 4 4s. | 


BOTANICAL: 


NINE SHEETS. Illustrating a Practical Method of Teaching Botany. B 
Henstow, F.L.S. £2; on rollers, and varnished, es eas eras 





CLASS, DIVISION. SECTION. DIAGRAM. 
eae ae 4 I 
5 i if] 

Dicotyledon .. .. sAngiospermous Conllificcal ay LF ri : 
Incomplete 5 
Gymnospermous ee do 6 
, Petaloid 43 -- § Superior 7 
Monocotyledons .. QU Inferior. . 8 

Glumaceous.. ae aa 


Bb 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OF 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM, By Professor OLivEr, HRS 5 alase 70 ioc 


sheets, containing examples of dried Plants. re resentin; i 
Te ae 5 HED: g the different Orders. 


Catalogue and Index, 1s, 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: 


TEN SHEETS, By Wittram J. Guenny, Professor of Drawing, King’s College. 
In sets, 1 1s, 
LAXTON’S EXAMPLES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN TWO ° 
DIVISIONS, containing 32 Imperial Plates, zos, 
BUSBRIDGE’S DRAWINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 11 Sheets, 
2s, 9d, Mounted, 5s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL ;: 


‘ DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S. A 
Sheet, 4s,; on roller and varnished, 7s. 6d. 


MECHANICAL: 


DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS, AND. THEIR APPLI- 
CATIONS IN MACHINERY AND THE ARTS GENERALLY. By 
Dr. Joun ANDERSON. 
a 8 Diagrams, highly coloured on stout paper, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches. 
Sheets 4x per set ; mounted on rollers, £2. 

DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. By Professor GoopEveE and Professor 

SHELLEY. Stout paper, 40 inches by 27 inches, highly coloured. 
eee of 4x Diagrams (523% Sheets), 46 6s.; varnished and mounted on rollers, 

II IIs. 


MACHINE DETAILS. By Professor Unwin. 16 Coloured Diagrams. Sheets, 
42 2S.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 43 14s. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF MACHINES, OF IRON AND WOOD (French). 
By STantsnas PETTIT. 60 Sheets, 43 58.3 13s. per dozen 


BUSBRIDGE’S DRAMYNGS OF MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 50 Sheets, rs. 

Mounted, oxs,° 
> LESSONS IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Sranistas Permit. 1s. per 
® dozen ; also larger Slsets, more advanced copies, 2s. per dozen. 


LESSONS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, By Sranistas Petrit. 1s, per 
dozen ; also larger Sheets, more advanced copies, 2s. per dozen. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL : 


ELEVEN SHEETS. Illustrating Human Physiology, Life size and Colo from 
Nature. Prepared under the direction of Joun MarsHALt, F.R.S., F. » &C. 
Each Sheet, r2s. 6d. On canvas and rollers, varnished, 41 1s. 


. THE SKELETON AND LIGAMENTS. 

THE MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

. THE VISCERA IN POSITION.—THE STRUCTURE OF THE LUNGS, 

. THE ORGANS OF CIRCULATION. 

THE LYMPHATICS OR ABSORBENTS. 

THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION. 

THE BRAIN AND NERVES.—THE ORGANS OF THE VOICE. 

THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 

THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 

. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES AND ORGANS, 
. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES AND ORGANS. . 


> 


3 
HUMAN BODY, LIFE SIZE. By Joun Marsnatt, F.R.S., F.R.C.S, Each 
Sheet, rzs. 6d. ; on canvas and rollers, varnished, £1 1s. Explanatory Key, ts. 


oH 
° 


9 HA ANA w 


HH 
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x. THE SKELETON, Front View. 5. THE SKELETON, Side View. 

2. THE MUSCLES, Front View. 6. THE MUSCLES, Side View. 

3. THE SKELETON, Back View. 7. THE FEMALE SKELETON, 

4. THE MUSCLES, Back View. Front View. 
ZOOLOGICAL : 


TEN SHERTS. Illustrating the Classification of Animals. By RoperT PATTERSON, 
423 on canvas and rollers, varnished, 43 ros. 


The same, reduced in size on Royal paper, in 9 Sheets, uncoloured, res, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published on the 1st of 


every month (the issue on the 15th being suspended), and a Volume is 


completed every Six Months. 


The following are among the Contributors :— 


SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 
PROFESSOR BAIN. . 
PROFESSOR BEESLY. 

DR. BRIDGES. 

HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 


SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN. 

MONTAGUE COOKSON, Q.C. 

L. H. COURTNEY, M.P. 

G. H. DARWIN. 

F. W. FARRAR. 

PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P. 

E D A. FREEMAN. 

A yew eng 

M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 

THOMAS HARE. 

F, HARRISON. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY 

PROFESSOR JEVONS. 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE 

T. E, CLIFFE LESLIE. 

RIGHT HON. R. LOWE, M.P. 
Pe JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 





&e &e &c. 


LORD LYTTON. 
SIR H. S. MAINE. 

DR. MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 
G. OSBORNE: MORGAN, Q.C., M.P. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 

F. W. N@eAVMAN. 

W. G. PALGRAVE. 

WALTER H. PATER. 

RT. HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P, 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
HERBERT SPENCER. _ 

HON. E. L. STANLEY. 

SIR J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 

J. HUTCHISON STIRLING 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

DR. VON SYBEL. 

J. A. SYMONDS. 

W. T. THORNTON. 

HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ~ 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 

THE EDITOR. ~ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 7s published at 2s. 6d. 
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